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iT, AS THE WORLD'S ONLY CARBON BLACK 
~ MANUFACTURER OF CHANNEL, 
FURNACE AND THERMAL GRADES ... 


NON-STAINING 
CARBON BLACKS 


available to the rubber industry 


AND, although Vulcan 3 
HAF (High Abrasion Fur- 
* nace), Vulcan 6 ISAF (in- 
GPF General Purpose Furnace termediate Super -Abra- 

: sion Furnace), and Vulcan 
- ic a ‘9 SAF (Super- Abrasion 
} » SRF Semi-Reinforcing Furnace Fuchiae>: acids titi 
made from oil are used 

% SRF. Semi-Reinforcing Furnace primarily for their high 
reinforcement properties, 
they also possess non- 
Staining characteristics. 


FEF Fast Extruding Furnace 














1 MT. Medium Thermal 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. sosron so, ass 
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for your ‘general-purpose’ requirements 


Neoprene Type W has these processing advantages: 


STABILITY. Remarkably stable in respect to changes in viscos. 
ity and rate of cure during storage. 


RESISTANCE TO MECHANICAL BREAKDOWN. Processing 
and molding of low durometer stocks are easier because of 
greater uncured firmness. 


For complete information \’ HIGH LOADINGS OF FILLERS AND SOFTENERS. Substan: 
on Neoprene Type W, as well as tial loadings are practical—with no loss in processing character- 


Neoprene Type WRT, refer to istics — resulting in lower-cost compounds. 
pages 41-86 in our book, ““The Neo- 
prenes.”” You'll find Neoprene Type 

WHV covered in 


our Report BL-249. 
gaa Or get in touch with 
“By | | vourDuPontRu>- | qnd these advantages in the vulcanizate: 


ber Chemicals rep- 
resentative, who 


EXCELLENT MILLING AND CALENDERING PROPERTIES 


oss 





; : Low compression set. ® Low-cost, highly loaded com- 
re will be glad to dis- 
a : pounds that have remarkably 
cuss with you all : ; 
: F good physical properties. 
the advantages of Excellent heat resistance 
these ‘‘general-pur- (when specifically com- ® Bright colors with small 
pose’’ neoprenes. pounded). pigment quantities. 


wore ineveeaae rece | DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Atianta, Ga., 1261 Spring St., N. W...... EMerson 5391 
Boston 5, Mass., 140 Federal St. .....HAncock 6-1711 


Chicago 3, Ill., 7 South Dearborn St... ANdover 3-7000 
Detroit 35, Mich., 13000 West 7-Mile Rd. 0 | N T 
UNiversity 4-1963 
Houston 4, Texas, 4141 Dennis St...... ATwood 4565 . 
REG. VU. §$. pat. OFF 


Los Angeles 58, Cal., 2930 E. 44th St.....LOgan 5-6464 
New York 13, N.Y., 40 Worth St. ....COrtlandt 7-3966 





Wilmington 98, Del., 1007 Market St..... Wilm. 4-512! BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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News about 


e « 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical raw materials 


These 4 “Cold” Hycar Rubbers 
meet every tough-job need 


nie “cold” polymerized types of — one, and write us for helpful, technical in- 


Hycar rubber have a host of applica- formation on your specific requirements. 
tions, especially where toughest conditions Please write Dept. HA-1, B. F. Goodrich 
must be met. Each offers specific advan- | Chemical Company, Rose Building, Cleve- 


tages, that can help youimprove ordevelop land 15, Ohio. Cable address: Good- 
more saleable pant tate Check over each = chemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





High acrylonitrile copolymer. 

Easy processing, excellent oil and solvent resistance. 

Used for oil well parts, fuel cell liners, fuel hose, rolls, lathe cut gaskets, 
packings, '‘O”’ rings, ete. 





Medium acrylonitrile copolymer. 
Easy processing, very good oil and solvent resistance, good water resistance, 


excellent solubility. 
Used for shoe soles, kitchen mats, printing rolls, “O” rings, gaskets, etc. GR-S and 
vinyl resin modifications, adhesives and cements. 





Medium low acrylonitrile copolymer. 

Easy processing, good oil and solvent resistance, very good low temperature properties. 
Used for gaskets, grommets, ‘‘O” rings, hose and other applications which require 
improved low temperature properties. 





Crumb form—Medium acrylonitrile copolymer. 


Directly soluble—no milling required. 
y 














» U.S. Pat. Of. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company Amiri Rapper 


A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Used for cements and adhesives. 
of. 


GEON polyvinyl materials » HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON colors 
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For Tires, or Belts, or Rubber Shoes 
There’s a PHILBLACK* you should use! 


Each PHILBLACK is a specialist in a particular field. 

For better extruded or molded products, use PHILBLACK A. 
This easy-mixing FEF (Fast Extrusion Furnace) black makes 
processing easy. You get smooth, fast tubings and excellent 
physical characteristics. Molds come out true to the die, 
with fewer rejects. 

For improved abrasion resistance and long flex life, try 
PHILBLACK O, the HAF (High Abrasion Furnace) black that 
is the choice of manufacturers who stress quality and service. 
PHILBLACK O 1s a general industry favorite. 


For extra long wear at moderate cost, use PHILBLACK I, 


the popular new ISAF (Intermediate Super Abrasion Fur- 
nace) black which ts rapidly gaining favor with makers of 
premium cold rubber passenger tires. PHILBLACK I may be 
substituted part for part for HAF blacks. 


For super durability use PHILBLACK E. This SAF (Super 
Abrasion Furnace) black is the toughest black on the mar- 
ket. PHILBLACK EF is ideal for applications where extreme 
abrasion resistance and ability to withstand aging, cracking, 
cutting and chipping are of major importance. 


For full information consult our technical sales repre- 
sentative or write our nearest office. 














PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


318 WATER STREET * AKRON 8, OHIO 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


EN 





PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION e 80 BROADWAY e 


~ 
A Trademark 
The Philblacks are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago, and Trenton. West Coast 


agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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... serving through 
creative chemistry 


This year Naugatuck Chemical celebrates its 50th 
Anniversary. From a manufacturer of a single basic industrial 
commodity it has become the producer of the world’s most extensive 
line of rubber chemicals—as well as an important supplier of 

plastic resins, agricultural chemicals, reclaimed rubber, 
synthetic rubber, and latices. 
Its unceasing growth over the years is testimony to the 


AUGATUCK 
524 














NAUGATUCK % soundness of its research and development policies, the efforts 
fe) and abilities of its personnel, and the ultimate 
XY 53 4 quality of its products. 
. A 
- 


Naugatuck Milestones 


1904 Founded as a supplier of sulfuric acid to local reclaim rubber 
and brass industries. 


1911 Purchased by the United States Rubber Company. 


1915 Began producing Aniline, a basic chemical for the rubber 
industry, originally used as an accelerator. 















1922 Began manufacture of Aldehyde Amine Accelerators, the first 


NAUGATUCK accelerators derived from anne | 
1924 Produced V-G-B”, the first antioxidant. 


1954 1926 Offered Sunproof®, the first blend of waxes to combat the 


effect of ozone. 
1930 Produced B-L-E®, the first modern antioxidant. 


1949 Developed Kralac A®, a high styrene copolymer resin for use 
in rubber compounding. 





1951 Introduced Celogen, a nitrogen blowing agent for both rubber 
and plastic sponge. 





1983. Developed Octamine, an antioxidant providing maximum pro- 


HE FUTURE 2? 1953/ tection with minimum discoloration. 


Yore and better rubber 
temicals for more and 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
131 Elm St., Naugatuck, Conn. 


IN CANADA NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION + Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 


‘ter rubber products. 


Rubber Chemicals « Aromatics « Synthetic Rubber « Plastics « Agricultural Chemicals « Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 











TOUGHEST 
RESIN EYER 


new, heat-resistant CPli 





Whether you use a hammer or an Izod Impact Tester, you’ll find 
you can’t beat the unusually heat-resistant PLIO-TUF resins for 
toughness. And you'll also find these high styrene copolymers 
are hard, rigid, light in weight, light in color, low in water absorp- 
tion and electrically and chemically resistant. 


The PLIO-TUF resins are virgin resins—not blends with rubber. 
They can be used alone, blended with each other or dispersed in 
various rubbers to increase their hardness, tensile strength or 
heat resistance. These unique resins, and their blends, are easily 
compounded—do not require curing—can be mixed, calendered, 
extruded or molded on conventional rubber or plastics processing 
equipment. 


The extreme toughness of the PLIO-TUF resins offers two out- 
standing advantages. First it permits you to meet impact 
resistance requirements previously beyond the range of all non- 
reinforced plastics. And second, it permits you to lower com- 
pound costs through the use of fillers, while still maintaining 
above average impact strength. 

Allin all, the unusual physical properties of the PLIO-TUF resins, 
coupled with their ease of processing and excellent working char- 
acteristics, offer intriguing possibilities for new products in new 
fields using existent equipment. Once compounded and pre- 
formed, they can be readily post-formed and drilled, punched, 
tapped, turned, sawed, sewed, cemented or otherwise fabricated 
and finished into an almost limitless number of items. 


Samples, literature and full technical help on the PLIO-TUF resins 
are yours by writing to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 





CHEMICAL 


GOODFZYEAR 


DIVISION 


Use-Proved Products -—CHEMIGUM +- PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS - The Finest Chemicals for Industry 














‘ PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES PLIO-TUF G75C 


(as resin) 


Physical Form........._-.-.---.-..-White Powder 
SPOON GIANG ois oc ncdjnncseccawcipbeiaewesaen BAIL 


eR iid oo oo wie costs pigs ahchants vd etnenantaalntonaainans eet RO Fe 
(As 075 Molded Sheet) 


ORR iiss Seco dee nnencameedinlinnasn toon pel 
ISP th ct neki piesa och acai eset pieniasianeg a” a 
PROTON TD a cnithicctiscriionnccamieienmmmninwe: 2M 
Notched Izod Impact—77° F. ...8.0 ft.-Ibs./in. of notch 


Heat Distortion—66 psi (ASTM D648) -_-_- 
195° F. 





SWINGING PENDULUM of this Izod Impact Tester points up the unmatched tough- 
ness of the PLIO-TUF resins, which is but one of their many unusual properties. 


ZT 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"'— every Sunday — ABC Radio Network—THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE-—every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 
idustry Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 











A 24’ x20 Cracker with chilled- 
cast iron rolls, steel beds, frames, 
caps and bearing blocks, for 
cracking down raw rubber prior 
to mastication or for use in con- 
junction with a line 

of warming mills. 





? 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED, MANCHESTER I!1, ENGLAND 
CE: F4 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON 5.W 


4 


Enquiries to Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd., Grahams Lane, Burlington, Ontario, CANADA 
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AUTOMATIC 


bag filling 
and weighing 


... guarantees Pelletex SRF uni- 
form, correct weight to the last 
ounce. The superior pellet quality 
of Pelletex further guarantees that 
the last ounce of black will flow 
from the bottom of the bag, leav- 
ing no residue behind. Pellet 

pellets are uniformly well-formed, 
grit-free, free-flowing and easy to 
handle, in bag or bulk. This re- 


sults in less dust in mixing, less 





danger of contamination. Weigh- 


ing is quicker and more accurate, 





and results in better standard 


SRF-compounded stocks. 


GENERAL ATLAS DIVISION 
of Cabot Carbon Company 


GODFREY L. CABO 
77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 





PELLETEX 




















OR SHEET e COATINGS ® EXTRUSIONS ¢ CASTINGS 


Injroed HARFLEX 500° 


will make your product 


STAND OUT 


for RESISTANCE TO WATER EXTRACTION 
EXCELLENT HEAT STABILITY 
H BETTER LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY 


A 
MARFLEX 900 
E 


S Inquiries for our improved HARFLEX 500® are 
T invited. Our technical staff is at your disposal. 


Y 














BINNEY & SMITH CO. © Distributor to the Rubber Industry 


HARCHEM 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


— (2 HARDESTY CHEMICAL DIVISION Manufacturers 
memwiebabicl W. C. HARDESTY CO., INC. of Sebacic Acid 


Canadian Distributor: W. C. Hardesty Co, of Canada Ltd., 975 Lakeshore Road, New Toronto, Canada 
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SCORE CARD FOR SUPERIOR PRODUCTS: Point by point reasons for reinforcing rubber 
with PLIOLITE S-6B in the most important applications. Numbers indicate relative 
significance of properties imparted to particular use. 2 
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THE WHY AND WHERE-— 


of reinforcing rubber with C 





ERE, in quick summary, are the reasons for using rein- 
forcing resins. Here, in rapid-fire order, are the major 
uses and major functions of such resins in rubber. 


What you won’t find here are the reasons for using PLIOLITE 
S-6B rather than similar resins. These, you’ll find the first 
time you try our resin. You’ll find PLIOLITE S-6B is the 
easiest processing, the most thorough dispersing of all 
the high styrene copolymers. And you'll find PLIOLITE S-6B 
the best for all-round physical properties. 


Write, right now, for literature, samples, full technical 
assistance on improving rubber with PLIOLITE S-6B. 
Address: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 

, CHEMICAL 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” Za 
every Sunday— ABC Radio Network yy 


THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 


every other Sunday— NBC TV Network 'D) | V | 6 | re) N 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE » PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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rubbermaker’s sulphurs 





CRYSTEX (85% insoluble) 


TIRE BRAND (99.5% pure) 
Special Purpose Grades 


Flowers (30% insoluble) 
TUBE BRAND (Refined) 





ratielel-)aoit:].(- atelier 





Caustic Soda 
Carbon Tetrachloride 


Carbon Bisulphide 


Staufte ¥ Sulphur Chlorides 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. * 326 So. Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio 
221 No. La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Ill.* 824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California * P.O. Box 7222, Houston 8, Texas 

North Portland, Oregon + Weslaco, Texas - Apopka, Florida 
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KNIT your profits 
—at high speeds... 


. . «with Fidelity’s method of HOSE reinforcement 


You can knit natural and synthetic yarns at speeds up to 1,000 feet per 
hour on rubber and plastic extrusions in continuous lengths. Hose is strong 
and flexible, adhesion is better, diameters are uniform. 


By eliminating costly rewinding, treating and drying operations, electri- 
cally controlled Fidelity Hose Reinforcement Machines are setting new 
economy records in plants where they replace conventional braiders. 
These machines have been time tested by the world’s leading Rubber Hose 
Manufacturers for nearly 20 years. 

Write today for Catalog HR describing advantages and technical details. 
When in the Philadelphia area, visit the new showroom at our plant 
and see the Fidelity Hose Reinforcement Machine in operation. 


Lesigners and Builders of Dida . Revsition . Moskieas 
cf 


~~ FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


3910-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
Export Dept.: Canadian Representative: 
25 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
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Better Solvents 
mean 


Better Products 


Keep ahead...in product uniformity! 








Skellysolve for Rubber 
and Related Industries 


Applications 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. 


cemen for the 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. 
cements with a 


than those comp 


SKELLYSOLVE-D. For ce 


man cturing or 


SKELLYSOLVE-E. For use wherever a rela 


tively ow drying solvent is desired 


SKELLYSOLVE-R. For generac! use in tire 
building and a variety of other manufactur 
ng operations and cements. Reduces evapo 
ration. losses Medium quick final dry 
Lessens bloating and skinning tendency 








“Doc’’ MacGEE says: Keeping your 
products uniformly high in quality is 
one sure way to keep your products 
uniformly high in consumer appeal — 
and in sales. And if your product’s uni- 
formity depends in small or large 
degree upon the uniformity of your sol- 
vents, you'll do well to see what Skelly- 
solve can do for you. 


Batch after batch, you'll find that 
Skellysolve is of the same high specifi- 
cation — exactly what you ordered to fit 
your special manufacturing processes. 
The reason? Because Skellyselve is 
manufactured under the strictest of 
quality controls — during every step of 
its production at the refinery. Nothing 
is taken for granted. Constant checks 


and re-checks police every factor that 
enters into producing solvents that you 
can depend on to protect the quality of 
your product. 


That's why Skellysolve invites com- 
parison on all these technical factors: 
Low end points. Quick evaporation. Re- 
duced blushing tendency. Low vapor 
pressure. Minimum of unsaturates and 
decomposition products. And a mini- 
mum of low and high boiling compounds. 


Special solvent application problem? 
You're invited to call in the Skellysolve 
Technical Fieldman for help in solving 
it. Or, for more complete technical facts 
on any Skellysolve solvents, write us 
today. 


Skellysolve 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF CARBON BLACKS 











CHANNEL BLACKS 





FURNACE BLACKS 
Continex® SRF, SRF-NS 
Continex HMF 






Continental® AA (EPC) 
Witco No. 12 






: Continental A (MPC) 
Continex HAF Witco No. 1 













Continex FEF Continental F (HPC) 
Witco No. 6 






Continental R-40 (CC) 










:.. their quality assured by modern plants 
... Strict product control 
«.. extensive research and technical service. 
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WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Los Angeles * Boston » Chicago * Houston * Cleveland * San Francisco 
Amarillo « Akron * London and Manchester, England 










THINKING ABOUT GOING 
INTO FOAM RUBBER? 





Here is a mixer to put you in ata profit! 





4 


If you are thinking of making foam rubber aaa hin eecaton 


products, you certainly want the best equip- sanneuis- Santen igs helt 

ment available for making the highest quality seimuns Gack 

product at the least cost. One Oakes Con 
ade ; THERMOMETER 

tinuous Automatic Mixer will do the work of a 

battery of the old style, conventional batch 

mixers—in fact it zs doing it in a long list of 


representative plants throughout the world. 


The reasons for the widespread adoption of 


Oakes equipment are many. Mixing is con 


2 ey 


tinuous and automatic. There are easy, in MOTOR 
P ) . ar . TACHOMETERS <4 
stant push-button controls. Predetermined 


lensitv can be held uniformly. Production of 


+ 


superlative quality can be had up to g MOTOR 
pounds per hour with the smaller Oakes model; SPEED CONTROLS © 
pounds per hour with the larger. | 


, 


in latex and all other formula mater 





ee 
a 


als of as much as 1§ per cent have been real 

Savings in reduced “rejects” have been 

75 per cent. In plants with production 
upwards of 1000 pounds an hour savings of as 
many as six persons in labor force have been 
reported. Less floor space is needed; refrige- 
rated, air-conditioned mixing rooms are un- 
necessary. These and other features have 


made this preferred: equipment everywhere. 


Oakes Continuous Automatic Mixer 


Available only through 


THE E. T. OAKES CORPORATION 


Islip, Long Island, New York 
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COLOR—so light that new 
color standards were made 
necessary. 


ECONOMY—Low in first 


cost and soluble in low-cost 
petroleum solvents. 


VARIETY—Standard and special 
grades in melting points from 
10° C to 125° C. 


NEUTRALITY —Low acid 


number—less than 4—un- 
saponifiable. 





WATERPROOF—Piccolyte resins 
are unaffected by water or 
moisture. 


PERMANENCE— Stable | 
and non-yellowing—un- 

affected by alkalies and 

salts. 





LOW COST made by patented process 


that permits low selling price. 


Wilt 


—for complete data, spe- 
cifications and samples. 
Please describe intended 
use in inquiry. ‘ 





Pie oe Getens Pa ier Mactan Ps el Cheeni Pt 
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Which of these 2Z 6 depots ensure YOUR supplies of 
uy “HORSE HEAD” ZINC PIGMENTS ? 


- -———— 





Depue, Ill. Palmerton, Pa. 






















———— a 


9 Warehouses iain me 
sete 









NoT JUST ONE, 
but several, of these warehouses guard your requirements for the vari- 
ous brands of Horse Head zinc pigments — wherever you are. 

Whether you need a regular L.C.L. shipment or an emergency supply 
between carloads, you can count on Horse Head warehouses to protect 
your production schedules. 


This is why: 
The Horse Head distribution system consists of an integrated 
nationwide network of warehouses: 


5 on the Pacific Coast 
10 in the Midwest 
11 in the East and South 


An unexpectedly heavy call on any one is promptly met by 
shipments from one or more of the others nearby. th 


Thus you get maximum delivery service: g 


1 Fast deliveries 
2. Storage reserve in depth 


Your choice from the most complete line 
of zinc pigments 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Founded 1848 
160 Front Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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Laramie 
Scott's: 


Bini 


























“We’re going to Zion with our carts, walk. (When these wagons broke down and became 
And the spirit of God within our hearts.” beyond repair, as often happened, their contents 
(Song of the pushcart emigrants.) were shifted to the pushcarts.) More than 4,000 
Though the incident may be little known today, emigrants reached “Zion” in this manner, one group 
the pushcart expedition of the late 1850’s is one of making the trip in half the time of a wagon train. 
the most unusual stories in American history. How far man has progressed in the century since 
Surely, it is one of the most unique in the annals the pushcart emigrants struggled across almost half 
of transportation of people and their goods. a continent. Even such a commonplace article as a 
This endeavor is connected with the early history bicycle wheel and tire would have seemed like a 
of the Mormon church, and was devised to bring miracle from “Zion” itself to those who pushed the 
to the Salt Lake City area at low cost converts cumbersome carts. A pair of such tires would have 
gained by the church in England and Europe. outlasted the hickory and iron of the wheels, taken 
Iowa City was the point of outfit. Here emigrants the weariness from many a mile. 
Saas were given a pushcart, wt. 60 lbs. unloaded, on Many factors have contributed to the progress 
which to carry their possessions and part of the man has made in transporting himself and his 
ps supplies across the long, intervening stretch of plain products. Speed, however, was made possible with 
dq and mountains. Only enough ox-teams and wagons the inflated rubber tire; and today’s rubber tire 
! were furnished, on a company basis, to haul tents, with its built-in strength and long-life, is made 
extra provisions and those who were unable to possible by carbon black. 








NITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 

















Kosmos 20 is the semi-reinforcing (SRF) black 
of distinction. It is a highly scientific product 
made with the greatest care. Therefore it is reli- 


ably uniform. 


Kosmos 20 is finely balanced for cool mixing, 
easy processing, fast and smooth extrusion, mod- 
erate reinforcement, high resilience, low heat 
build-up, superior aging, and good resistance to 


flex. 


Kosmos 20 is the choice for tire body stocks, 
butyl tubes, bead insulation, motor mountings, 
wire jackets, hose, footwear, and thousands of 


mechanical goods. 


United blacks are the bulwark of many rub- 
ber items. Depend on United blacks to make 


your products supreme. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON MEMPHIS 
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TRIM FLASHING in « 


and Clean as a Whistle! 


(ésken's RMH Machine 


cuts the cost of 
trimming as much as 7 5 70 


gz 7 a 1 
FEATURES: Cuts on replaceable a Ze tank — : PUNCHES 
hardened steel plate. Foot control ie a 2 and TRIMS 
speeds operation. Simple, positive S \ a ‘|. jn one swift 
pressure adjustment. 4 H.P. motor. = S \ poe | ee operation! 
Cutting area approx. 814" x 9”. ia oe 


DIES ARE OUR SPECIALTY 7 


2 and 8 level dies are made for RMH. 
Change dies in just a few seconds 
with positive alignment. 
FLASHING TRIM DIES 
CLICKER DIES 
WALKER DIES 

1. D. and O. D. DIES 
MALLET DIES 
MACHINE DIES 





POSITIVE 
SAFETY 
FEATURES 


Machine cannot trip 
accidentally. Operator 
can view entire oper- 








GET THE FULL STORY , 


on Western Mochines and, | & SEND SAMPLES of parts to 


be cut and flash trimmed for 


ation. 
Sine hy senior ter a our recommendations 


coatog rodey. QD ) 
For Versittiia. : yo , 
Go WESTERN — 






ae 


a 


SUPPLIES oo} 


2920 CASS AVE., . LOUIS 6, MO. 
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NO TIRED | 
TIRES HERE... || 


E 


Marbon GOOD" 


Reinforcing High Styrene Resin 


Plasticizes and Reinforces Cold GR-S in the 
Manufacture of Solid Industrial Tires 
® Can be added directly to your Rubber Compounds! 
© Contributes Excellent tubing and Molding properties! 
® Gives increased abrasion and chip-resistance! 
@ Reduces failures from crack-growth! 
© Blends with Natural, Synthetic and Reclaim Rubbers! 


© Eliminates prior Masterbatching! 


GET THE FACTS — Write TODAY FOR TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER 





It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 
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STRUTHERS WELLS 


I: ld 


@ SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION 
@ EASIER HANDLING 
@ FASTER OPENING AND CLOSING 
@ SAVING OF FLOOR SPACE 
@ LIFETIME RELIABILITY 


A © UP TO 600 PSI WORKING PRESSURE— 
-% TO 700°F. MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE 


% OVERHEAD TYPE 





* HINGED TYPE 


—. ; * 2 


fruthers 
ells 
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a Change in Name 


f 
rom BURGESS CHEMICAL COMPANY - 


» CARY CHEMICALS 


AN? te ee 
mene we 


, sapere pn coe 


be-2ys 
ga galore 


Ria 











Successors tO 


~~ BuRGESS CHEMICAL co. 


Kenneth B. Cary, President 


Executive Sales Offices 
64 HAMILTON STREET 
PATERSON 1, NEW JERSEY 


LAmbert 5-0232 





CG . 
eS Blasius, Executive 
resident and General 
eral : 
ich time the 


Manager 
ty be changed * 


: company shoul 


We felt that this new name would 
connect ovr company y particulee. rly w 
plastic industries whom our sonne 
through the yearse 

Although our corporate name has 
dards of high qual 


reufactured and by our 


our stan 
ge m marketed 
the same- 
If your requirement¢ inc 


yl ee jnyl resins 
es 





viny 
», stea arine pitches, 
rubber and plas 
n opportuni 


Warren D. Sechrist, Vice 


President and Plant Manager 
1s used in 


e us 4 
Cordially 


CARY Ci 





Wilham W Ror: 
peda . Howerton, 
cal Sales Representative . 
n: z 
te Py “hy hen “at 
RRS VaR 
yi bia 


foRarar ee 


CARY CHEMICALS INC. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


BURGESS CHEMICAL CO. 


Executi i 
— Sales Offices: 64 Hamilton St., Paterson 1 
ratory & Plant: Ryders Lane, Milltown a ~ . 














ot 


the director 


- Ww 
as decided thet 
CARY 


ity and performance of t 


lude vinyl compo 
reclaiming oils, 


ty to be 


Rea mee BSR Sh 
Ser iay, 


Laboratory & Plant 
RYDERS LANE 


MILLTOWN, NE 
Milltown 8-1585 


Ww. JERSEY 


eho 
ras 
be rd? 


ews 


. + 


Ss of the 
present 

the corporate 
Y CHEMICALS 


more aptly 


ith the rubber and 
1 has serve 


been changed, 
the 


company remain 


undS» 
sun- 
other 

tic compounding, 
of services 


yours, 


HEMICALS INC. 


CARY CHEMICALS PRODUCTS: 
@ Vinyl Compounds 


e@ Vinyl Plasticizers 

@ Vinyl Resin 

e@ Reclaiming Oils 

@ Sun-Proofing Waxes 
e Esters 

@ Stearine Pitches 
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For your free copy on the complete story of the 
latest Banbury developments, fill out the cou- 


pon below and drop it in the mail today. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. IRW 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
your new Bulletin No. 198, “BANBURY MIXERS”. 


Shik 








Company 
Address 
City. 
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is the latest 


information on Banbury mixers 


This new, 32-page, illustrated bulletin gives data on recent 
design advancements in Banbury mixers, including the 
heavy-duty, ‘“Uni-drive” machine which has been devel- 
oped for high-pressure, short-cycle mixing. 
Photographs of the different sizes and types of Banburys, 
and various applications with pertinent drawings are in- 
cluded, as well as information and illustrations covering 
related equipment such as, mills, calenders, extruders, etc. 
A revised table listing the sizes and capacities of the 
complete line of Banbury mixers has also been included. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston 


tarrel-Cirmingham 


*Trade Mark FB-885 
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POLYBUTENES 
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GRONITE 
CHEMICAL 











COMPANY 





Original and major source of supply! 


An important raw material 
in a variety of mechanical rubber products 


Since 1935. when Oronite Polybutene was first produced and sold, 
these important raw materials have become widely used in a vari- 
ety of rubber products. Their light color makes them specially 
acceptable for compounding light-colored molded rubber goods. 


PROPERTIES: Oronite Polybutenes are 
clear. light in color. tacky. che mically inert 
liquids. They will not become gummy or 
waxy. do not harden. darken or change in 
anv essential prope rty over long pe ataibe of 
atmosphe ric exposure. Oronite Poly bute nes 
can readily be emulsified using standard 


techniques and equipment. In the emulsified 
form or in their natural form, they are useful 


as tackifiers. plasticizers or extenders for nat- 
ural or synthetic rubber products. Available 


in a number of high vise osity ranges to meet 
your re quire ments. Write or call any Oronite 
office for Poly butenes technical bulletin. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. * Standard Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. * 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Mercantile Securities Building, Dallas 1, Texas 200s 
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HI-SIL... for basketballs that can take it 


Basketballs take a lot of punishment. They are banged, bounced, 
dribbled, slammed, spun, and whipped. The abrasion in a single game 
between the ball and the floor, and the ball and the bankboard, is extreme. 

That’s why basketball covers have to be rugged. To help make them 
that way, the MacGregor Company, leading sports equipment manu- 
facturer, developed a scientifically designed rubber cover marketed 
under their tradename “Plylon.” It is one of the toughest and most 
tear-and-scuff-resistant covers known; it is moisture-proof and feels 
almost like leather. 

Hi-Sil®, the white reinforcing pigment developed by Columbia- 
Southern®, is the secret of this new rubber compound’s exceptional 
resistance to abrasion and tear. The particles of Hi-Sil are extremely 
fine—it would require over 2 billion to cover a pinhead—and they are 
uniformly dispersed in the compound. 

Hi-Sil is one of numerous chemical specialties produced by Columbia- 
Southern that augments its basic production of chlorine, caustic soda, 
soda ash and other alkalies. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Columbia-Southern Pigment Family 


Hi-Sil, together with Silene® and 
Calcene,® comprise Columbia- 
Southern’s family of non-black 
reinforcing pigments. 

These pigments are used in a 
multitude of white and colored 
rubber products for tensile 
strength as well as for increas- 
ing tear and abrasion resistance. 
A few of these applications in- 
clude rubber soles and heels, 
wringer rolls, cable insulation, 
garden hose, white sidewall tires, 
and various molded goods. 

For further information on 
any of the three Columbia- 
Southern pigments, or for ex- 
perimental working samples, 
write today. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON ¢ CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO ¢ CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND 
DALLAS * HOUSTON ¢ MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS ¢ NEW YORK ® PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH * ST.LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN VARYING MELTING - POINT RANGES. 
AND COLORED GRADES 


SOME FEATURES: 
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SUGGESTED 
APPLICATIONS: 


Mechanical Goods 

Electrical Insulation 
Compounds 

Rubber Shoe Soles 
and Heels 

Rubber Floor Tiling 

Gaskets and Jar Rings 

Rubber Adhesives and 
Cements 

Molded Rubber 
Products 

Tubular Compounds 

Reclaimed Rubber 
Sheeting 

Colored Rubber 
Stocks 

Battery Cases 

Hard Rubber 
Compounds 


For additional information concerning properties 
and applications of Velsicol Resins, 


WRITE: 


THERMOPLASTIC HYDROCARBON RESINS. 
COMPATIBLE WITH NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBERS. 


EFFECTIVE PLASTICIZERS AND SOFTENERS . . . in highly- 
loaded clay stocks or in recipes incorporating carbon black. 


4 MILL READILY. 


EXCELLENT DISPERSING AGENTS FOR FILLERS AND 
PIGMENTS. 

FACILITATE PROCESSING PROCEDURES . . . impart excel- 
lent milling, calendering processing and tubing character- 
istics to stocks. 

IMPART EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS 
... such as good tensile strength, elongation and modulus, 
as well as good resistance to abrasion and aging. 


POSSESS HIGH ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE PROPERTIES. 


9 AID IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NON-SCORCHY 


STOCKS . . . without excessive retardation of cure at high 
temperatures. 






Division 
4 42nd Street, New 


¢ 
fasic \* 
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‘ INCREASE PLATEN PRESSURE 
45% to 76% 


With no change in your 
present hydraulic lines 





The new Adamson circular-side-plate, or 
: Barrel Press is designed for high pressure 
molding of synthetic rubber and rubber 

lastic products. It provides pressures as 
Figh as 1800 pounds per sq. in., or approxi- 
mately that required for light metal forming, 
with no change in the hydraulic lines that 
) are now operating conventional, low pres- 
sure, rod-type presses. 

The new Adamson Barrel Press meets the 
need for close tolerance, high pressure 
press work, with a minimum of deflection 
and resultant “flash” in the manufacture of 
items such as motor mounts, gas masks, 
crash helmets, carburetor diaphragms and 
other molded products. Present sizes range 
from 12” through 32”, with larger sizes 
available to specification. 

We believe you will be interested in the 
economies the Adamson Barrel Press can 
effect in your operation from the stand- 
point of both scrap reduction and accel- 
erated product output. Your request for 
further information will not obligate you. 

Why not write today? 





; ie ADAMSON UNITED CAMPANY 


Ot) AKRON 4, OHIO 
- BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 
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Pequanoc 


BUTYL RECLAIM 























¢ Fast Mixing 


¢ Smooth 
Extruding- 


¢ Tight Cure 




















at eye 
é pt A 
S 


R 


Se 
- 


PEQUANOC 5950 BUTYL RECLAIM... 64.7 

FEF BLACK ; Press Cure 20 Min. 

HARD CLAY . Tensile 

ZINC OXIDE 

STEARIC ACID 

PETROLATUM 

PARAFFIN ‘ Est. Lb. Cost 

SULFUR ONE oe tisturs dc cmnenwnies 
TETRAMETHYL THIURAM DISULFIDE E inte 

SANTOCURE 2, Nn een reread Sees ; 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


TULUM 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
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cabot Gabflex 


Plasticizers 


Albany, N. Ss 


} 
Cabflex Di-OP T rows | © CAMBRIDGE, Mass.* 


di-iso-octyl phthalate 


Cabflex DOCP a A 


di-iso-octyl capryl phthalate 


Cabflex Di-OA Springfield, Mass. 
di-iso-octyl adipate 1 —_— 
3% hours | 


Cabflex DDP 
di-decyl phthalate Providence, R.I. 


Cabflex DDA | TY hours 


di-decyl adipate 


} f\ 
, / \\ 
Cabflex Di-BA is (3 


di-igso-butyl adipate 


Cabflex Di-0Z_ F 4 
i-iso-octyl azelate 
Cabo! 100 me 


hydrocarbon oil plasticizer Bridgeport, Conn. 


a 6 hours 
wa 


* Tank truck deliveries made 
Newark, N. J. from Cambridge to you take 
| ee less time, are rapid and efficient... 


Ho aa 
Y Plasticizer Division GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. CABOT 
iP 


Philadelphia, Pa. 77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


12 hours 











This is our source 


From the cottonseed, A. Gross & Company 






produces for you Distilled Cottonseed 
Fatty Acids used in the manufacture 
of soaps, polishes, insecticides, 
lubricating greases, alkyd resins, 
adhesives, buffing compounds, grease 


sticks, and for the compounding of rubber. 


... let A. Gross be yours 


If you are looking for HIGH FATTY 
ACID CONTENT at low price, or a double 
distilled grade where the essential 
requirement is light coloration, 


A. Gross & Company should be your source 


of supply for Cottonseed Fatty Acids. 








Send for samples and our catalog 
“Fatty Acids in Modern Industry.” 








@ 
GROCO 30 — GROCO 35 — 
DISTILLED DOUBLE DISTILLED 
Titre 36°— 39°C. | 33°— 36°C. 
Lovibond ‘ - 5 P ) _———— 
5%" Red Oo — : _— 1 / J : 
Lovibond A. GROSS & COMPANY 
ote aes oo aa om 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Factory, Newark, N. J. 
Unsaponffiable 1.5% max. 0% max. Distributors in Principal Cities Manufacturers Since 1837 
Saponification Value 201 — 206] 200— 204 
Acid Value 200 — 205} 199— 203 
lodine Value (WIJS) 90 — 100 95 — 110 
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Part of Farrel-Birmingham’s million dollar 
stock at the company’s Derby plant. 


THE 
BLUEPRINTS 


used in building your Be 
are indispensable to thorough repairs 


Farrel-Birmingham is the only company having 
complete blueprints giving required engineer- 
ing information about all of the 775 parts which 
comprise a Banbury mixer. It is from these 
blueprints that your Banbury was originally 
made, and it is these same blueprints which 
figure so vitally in the thorough rebuilding 
of your machine. 

For example, when a part—such as a rotor, a 
door top, or the inside of the chamber body—is 


‘worn, these blueprints show us just how much 


rebuilding is required to return the part to its 
original dimensions. There is no guessing. 

37 years as the sole manufacturer of the Ban- 
bury has given Farrel-Birmingham the un- 
equalled experience, facilities, and know-how 
to return a worn Banbury to its original work 


capacity. Furthermore, modern features of de- 
sign and improved material, which provide 
higher operating efficiency and greater wearing 
qualities, can now be incorporated into a re- 
built machine. 

You can be assured of quick service on your 
Banbury repairs because we carry by far the 
largest existing stock of standard parts and com- 
plete new bodies. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN., (Telephone Ansonia 4-3331) 
AKRON, OHIO, 2710 First National Tower (Tel. Jefferson 3149) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 120 So. LaSalle St. (Tel. Andover 3-6434) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 2032 Santa Fe Ave. (Tel. Lafayette 3017) 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 860A M&M Building (Tel. Preston 4472) 


*Trade-mark 


Farrel-Birmingham 
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MAGLITE 
D 


SPONGE 


MAGLITE 
M 


PARA 
RESINS 


ESTERS 


RECLAIMING 
OILS 


=: 
4 


Ae CP Hall @ 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURE®® 


PASTE 


RUBBER 
GLO 


AKRON, OHIO @ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ CHICAGO, ILL. @ NEWARK, N. J. 
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co. gh You 
é | Greater Fabric 
é — i | Uniformity 





Checking evenness of roving with Belger Tester. 








One of a series of comprehensive laboratory 


controls throughout production to assure uniformity 


FABRICS ENGINEERED 
TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 





in all Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 


Ut. Veruou-Woeedberry Mills 


TURNER HALSEY 


Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta ocean 


Baltimore * Boston * Los Angeles Selling (t) Agents 


N J 40 WORTH ST * NEW YORK 


Need adaptation of an existing 
fabric to your special purposes? 
Or creation of an entirely NEW 
fabric — cotton, synthetic or blend 
— to meet your specifications? 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff 

of textile engineers is available 
on request to help you with 

your problems in development or 
application of industrial fabrics. 
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Tw 
MORRIS rrimminc MACHINES 








AL Ss The World’s Trimmengl 


SEMI- 





AUTOMATIC 





HEEL AND 


SOLE 





TRIMMER 
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Mail Address 
6301 WINTHROP AVE. 


CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
CABLE “MORTRIM” 
























MOLDS 


any capacity to 


60 inches by 30 feet long 


ACE macuincand mouto company inc. 
17 COLUMBUS AVENUE GARFIELD, N. J. 


Designers and manufacturers of 
molds for rubber goods since 1925 








We specialize in straight and 
varying cross-section molds for 
production of sponge rubber 
weatherstripping for aircraft 
and automotive industries. 


Molds for use in McNeil and 


Glader presses. 












We also manufacture molds 





for V-belts, belting, rails, etc. 
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HARPLES 





CCELERATOR 





TETRAMETH YL- 














iD 
THIURAM BUESULFIDE 
For HEAT RESISTANCE—SUPER AGING— 
TARNISH RESISTANCE 
‘ ) Use 3.0-4.0 PHR of $A 52 as the 
AVE. VULCANIZING AGENT. 
iLL. 
iM” : For FAST, TIGHT CURE 
Use 0.4-1.5 PHR of $A 52 as PRIMARY 
— ACCELERATOR with 1.0-2.5 PHR of sulfur. 
| To ACTIVATE THIAZOLES 
Use 0.05-0.30 PHR of $A 52 as a 
SECONDARY ACCELERATOR. 
r . For STANDARD ACCELERATION 
3 | : Use 1.0-3.0 PHR of $A 52 with 0.5-2.0 PHR 
r VU yy : of sulfur. 
ay: For HEAT RESISTANCE—TARNISH RESISTANCE 
‘ Use 3.0-4.0 PHR of $A 52 as the 
VULCANIZING AGENT. 
To INCREASE SCORCH TIME 
Use 1.0-2.0 of SA 52. 








SHARPLES CHEMICALS INnc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


500 Fifth Ave., New York - 80 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago - 106 S$. Main St., Akron 
West Coast: Los Angeles + Berkeley - Portland +» Tacoma 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal - Toronto 


Airco Company International, New York 



































Shawmut’ hose duck is a soft, strong, plied-yarn fabric affording flex- “Columbus” sheeting is ideally suited for service rainwear and other 
ibility ond good impregnation in a variety of hose applications. rubberized products because of its constantly uniform quality. 





YOU GET PERFORMANCE-PLUS 
WITH WELLINGTON SEARS 


In developing high-performance belt fabrics for the rubber 
} gh-} 
industry. Wellington Sears engineers draw upon the special 


idvantages of many textile fibers and fiber combinations. 


In addition to “Shawmut” belting duck, long-known as 

standard among cotton belt fabrics, Wellington Sears 
has developed fabrics “fhber-engineered” to meet special 
requirements — such as unusual strength combined with 
minimum weight and bulk. These fabrics give you per- 
rormance plus service-plus features because thes utilize 
to the tull the unique qualities of cotton. nylon, high- 


tenacity rayon and other fibers... singly or in combination. 


A 


find other Wellington Sears fabrics for various 
nechanical rubber products. coating applications and spe- 
tics. listed below. 

yr fr t tf “Modern Textiles for Industry” which includes f re rea ZZ Z tip 


tat ZZZZtz7-2=2) 





Superior Fabrics for 
the Rubber Industry 


Belting duck Airplane cloth ‘a 
Hose duck Balloon cloth é i re 
Enameling duck 


Pea tan Nylon, high A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
oii easing tenacity rayon, a 
Single and plied other synthetics FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 

yorn chafers and comb: 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY. 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





Sheeting nations 








Offices In: Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Detroit * Los Angeles * New Orleans * Philadelphia * San Francisco * St. Louis 
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Harvey G. Greer, graduate 
chemist, has had many 
years experience in com- 
pound development and 
production in rubber and 
plastics. His background of 
technical know-how offers 
real assistance in helping 
customers with many pro- 
duction problems. 





John W. Shrontz, graduate 
chemist with practical ex- 
perience in compound de- 
velopment and production. 
Technical sales representa- 
tive who offers helpful 
assistance in problems on 
rubber and plastics com- 
pounding. 


January, 1954 


Ready to serve you are 
technical sales representa- 
tives whose chemical and 
production experience may 
help you in compounding 
and procurement problems. 





Albert Koper, graduate 
chemist with much exper- 
ience in general rubber 
laboratory work, engineer- 
ing and production. As 
technical sales representa- 
tive his knowledge of 
chemicals and compound- 
ing can give customers 
competent assistance on 
many production problems. 


These men all serve the 
central states area out of 
our general offices in 
Akron, Ohio, located at 
60 South Seiberling Street. 
Telephone: STadium 
4-048 1. 














Harwick offers a complete line of materials, precision 
tested for the compounding of all types of rubbers 
and plastics: 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 


PICCOUMARON Para Coumarone Indenes 
PICCOLYTE Hydrocarbon Terpenes 
PICCOPALE Hard Hydrocarbon Resins 
PICCOLASTIC Styrene Resins 
RESINEX Aromatic resin type softener 


PLASTICIZERS - 
POLYCIZER 162 
POLYCIZER 332 
Dicapryl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Tricresyl Phosphate 

RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


Diocty! Phthalate 
Dioctyl Adipate 


Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 


FILLERS - 
Clays and Whitings 
Silene EF — Reinforcing Pigment 
MOLD AND STOCK LUBRICANTS 
MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS 
CASEIN 
RUBBER-TO-METAL BONDING AGENTS THIXON 
STABILIZER 
STABELAN E, HR Paste, Liquid and Powder 
COLORS 


STANTONE MBS Masterbatch ) 
STANTONE GPE (Ground Polyethylene) 
STANTONE PC ( Flushed ) 

STANTONE Dry Colors ( Pigment) 
STANTONE Rubber and Vinyl Inks. 
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Here are some of the time- 

tested, money-saving reasons more and more 

1 plants are standardizing with Royle Spirod* 

Extruders for processes requiring maximum flexi- 

bility in controlled temperatures — constantly 
maintained and accurately zoned: 

@ Extra heavy walled cast steel cylinders that will not warp. 


No joints to leak when pressures are high or crevices to collect 
burned compound that would cause contamination. 





@ Heavy duty large diameter heating elements, that can be 
used with 440 volts without step-down transformers, provide 
radiant heat to cylinders and heads. 


@ Any heating element may be removed and replaced without 
disturbing other elements or wiring. 


@ A cooling system with ten times the capacity of conventional 
designs can be modulated through its entire temperature 
range without drastic changes. Ample cooling for all com- 
pounds at maximum speeds. 


é No. 3 Royle Spirod Extruder. Completely insulated 
and equipped for evaporative cooling. 


a ROYLE 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 
Meronsenso THe continuous exrausion process INN" “/rae0 





London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd. V.M. Hovey J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter HH. M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3 . NEW JERSEY 


REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 SWandale 4-5020 LOgan 3261 





DISPERSIONS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS 
for 
~ NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC LATEX COMPOUNDING 


w 
“VULCARITE” denotes individual or composite ball-milled dis- 


persions of zinc oxide, sulfur, antioxidants and accelerators. 


“VULCARITE” also signifies the most exacting and rigid 
quality control according to your specifications. 
@ 
Our sales and technical staffs are at your disposal. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION famtabterscrKans 


111 Westminster St., Providence 3,R.1. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Phone: ELmhurst 1-4559 
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K.f. Wood Hydraulic Presses 


“|, that industrial equipment E Al 











which has maintained 

high excellence in manufacture 
will continue to be sold, 

and will contribute its worth 
to uplifting the general 
quality of everything produced 


in industrial America...”’ 


R. D. WOOD COMPANY 50 th 


PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. FF anniversary 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE © ACCUMULATORS ® ALLEVIATORS © INTENSIFIERS 
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THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and 
synthetic rubber compounding 
wherever the use of vulcanized oil 
is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to 
a complete line of solid Brown, 
White, “Neophax” and “Amberex”’ 
grades, but also to our hydrocarbon 
solutions of ‘Factice’” for use in 
their appropriate compounds. 





Continuing research and develop- 
ment in our laboratory and rigid 
production control has made us 
the leader in this field. The serv- 
ices of our laboratory are at your 
disposal in solving your com- 
pounding problems. 





Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


o 
"Factice”’ Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 


























In Akron: 
Tanney-Costello, Inc. 
868 E. Tallmadge Ave. 

Blackstone 4148 


In Alhambra, Calif.: 
Merit Western Co. 
George Steinbach 
717 So. Date Ave. 
Cumberland 3-1400 


S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS “PIKESID, N.Y.” TWX-NY 1-3214 TEL: WOrth 4-1776 
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UILLOTINE cutter machines are 
G used for cutting either cured 
or uncured rubber or like materials to spe- 
cific lengths. Clicking machines are used to 
cut the same materials to shape by means of 
a clicker type die. ““Powermax”’ cutters per- 
form speedy automotive cutting to very 
close tolerances with either manual loading 
or directly coupled to calender, mill or 
tubing machines. Controlled conveyor belt 
movement insures an accurate cut each time. 
Both speed and length of cut can be ad- 
justed while machine is in operation. Knife 
cutting machines are equipped with an 
overhead driven roll preventing slippage 
on the conveyor belt of rubber or other 


akron stand 


AKRON &, 


January, 1954 





material being cut. This roll may be raised 
when not needed. Maximum thickness of 
cut is 3” on the standard machine, maxi- 
mum speed 90 cuts per minute and cutting 
lengths can be varied from 0” to 30”. 


old company 








Deservedly popular, because suited to so many pur. 
poses: (1) for mixing—with 20" dia. by 50” face rolls: 
(2) for sheeting in conjunction with the Bolling 
Spiral-Flow Intensive Mixer—with 60” face rolls; (3) 
for extra heavy duty generally—with 42” face rolls, 


The Bolling No. 6 Mill is just one of 10 sizes of 
efficient 2-roll mills—all modern in conception, 
standard in design, rugged, dependable, priced to 
speed production and increase profits. 












Bolling No. 6 Mill with 60" rolisand 100h.p. —aamam 
drive on heavy cast iron floor-level base. 
Right-angle drive available to save space. 








3192 EAST 65TH STREET + CLEVELAND 27, OHIO Gate exermuns i covers a eee 


(B) STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY, INC. = ame a 

















TANNEY: COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 























P.O. BOX 1112 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 





REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


5. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


Rubber — Natural and Synthetic 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. | 
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Answer: Two years. 


The principle of an inner tube is simple, and of such 
ancient application that it could not be patented. 


Inner tubes, as we think of them today, were probably 
used about 1890. By 1892—two years later —they were 
being used widely, and beginning to appear as the detach- 
able tube, for double tube tires, and the vulcanized-in 
type, used in single tube tires. 


Two Monsanto accelerators, Thiofide (powder) and Thio- 
fide S (seeds), can be used successfully in a wide variety 
of stocks. The seeds give maximum speed and completeness 
of dispersion. For more information about these accelera- 
tors and other products, see catalog ‘‘ Monsanto Chemicals 
for the Rubber Industry.” If you do not have a copy, 
write to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber 
Service Department, 920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 


MONSANTO CHEMI 


FOR THE RUBBER IN 


ARITI AIM ARITC 
ANTIOXIDAN 


Flectol* H 
Santoflex* B 
Santoflex BX 
Santoflex 35 
Santofiex AW 
Santowhite* Crystals 
Santowhite MK 
Santowhite L 


Santocure* 

EI-Sixty* 

Mertax (Purified Thiotax) 

Thiotax (2-Mercapto 
benzothiazole 

Thiofide* (2,2' dithio-bis 
benzothiazole) 


Diphenylguanidine (D.P.G.) 
Guantal* 


R-2 Crystals 

RZ-50 

RZ-50-B 

Pip-Pip 

Thiurad* (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram disulfide) 

Ethyl Thiurad (Tetraethyl- 
thiuram disulfide 


Mono Thiurad (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram monosulfide 


Methasan* (Zinc salt of 
dimethyl dithiocarbamic 
acid 

Ethasan* (Zinc salt of diethyl 
dithiocarbamic acid) 

Butasan* (Zinc salt of dibutyl 
dithiocarbamic acid 


Thiocarbanilide (“‘A-1” 
Santovar*-A 
Santovar-O 

Sulfasan R 

Insoluble Sulfur ‘‘60” 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Cut rubber 
stock the way VULCANIZED 


you want it cut | | VEGETABLE OILS 


—with a specialized 





TAYLOR-STILES —RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 
RUBBER CUTTER 











These cutters are of several dis- 
tinct types, as developed by us for 
specific rubber manufacturing pur- Types, grades and blends for every 


poses. purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 

ae duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
e To cut extruded rubber strips into 


uniform pieces either for molding, as in Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 
making rubber heels and soles or for 
convenient storing and mixing. 


Included are machines: 


e To cross cut rubber stock into uni- 
form pellets of any desired size in one 
machine, which slits the sheet of stock 
into strips then cross cuts the strips in 
one continuous precise operation, with a 
minimum of shorts and longs. 


e To cut and cross cut stock with two A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 


hi t at le t ther. 
machines set at an angle to one another PROVEN PRODUCT 
e To cut scrap rubber in the manufacture 
of reclaimed rubber. 


Let us tell you how Taylor-Stiles cutters 
will improve your rubber working process 
and save time and money for you. 


TOR SHE 


CUTTING MACHINES G KNIVES 
Represented by: 
16 Bridge Street, Riegelsville, N. J. HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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To more aptly relate our corporate 
name to the ever-growing field which 
we have served through the years, 
and to more readily identify the scope 
of our products and service, we have 
changed our name. 


Needless to say, only the name has 
been changed, and we hope the new 
name will come to symbolize the same 
high standard of quality that has char- 
acterized the old throughout the 
industry. 


NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal. 
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ye og HOLMES 


CRUDE RUBBER 
BALE CUTTER 


@ Low in price 


@ Cuts all grades 














Special control valve...set high up 
reduces injury hazard--makes it 
one of the safest cutters on the market 


Top performance...low operating cost...maxi- 
mum safety--these are the three main reasons 
why the Holmes Crude Rubber Bale Cutter is 
in daily use in so many leading plants in the 
rubber industry. 


As illustrated, it is a complete, self-contained 
unit with pump, tank, and 5 H.P. motor. 
Knife--29 4”" wide. Stroke--23”. Height--8’ 
5’. Floor Space--36” x 64”. And--the initial 
cost is low. 

WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS—regardless of 
your particular requirements. With 52 years know-how 
specializing in machinery and molds for the rubber in- 
dustry--Holmes can help you solve your problems, too, 


as they have for so many others. No obligation, of 
course. 


Stanley H. HOLMES Company 





Successor to Holmes Bros., Inc 


440 N. Sacramento Blvd., tense 12, Ul. 
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Use Stabilizer MARK X 


for your transparent Vinyls 


Stabilizer Mark X has been developed 
specifically to give extreme clarity to trans- 
parent vinyl. An organo-tin-sulphur com- 
pound of exceptional heat stability, stabili- 
zer Mark X prevents haze, yellowing and 
darkening of the vinyl compounds. 

Because stabilizer Mark X is a liquid, it 
mixes easily and quickly with the plasticizer. 
And, because of its high efficiency, only a 
small amount is required to provide never- 
before-possible clarity. 

Mark X is the perfect stabilizer for count- 
less rigid applications and many unsup- 
ported vinyl film uses. Discover all the ad- 
vantages of Mark X by getting a working 
sample for tests with your own formula- 


tions. Write or phone today. 


CHEMIC LYLABORATORY 
633 Court sire Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 
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In those early d 
seldom exceeded 
national “Half-Sd 
of motorists by 
standard significé 








oday’s rubber in- 
dustry people Afiy motorists too — will 
remember the que “I H” design of the Gates 
“Half-Sole” Treads, and the picturesque slogan: 
“You Half-Sole Your Shoes ... Why Not Your 


Tires?” 


The Gates “‘Half-Sole” is well-remembered here at 
Bridgwater. Like most of the famous treads in rub- 
ber industry history, it came from molds of our own 
manufacture. But long before the ‘“Half-Sole”, 
Bridgwater’s mold-making technology was ad- 
vancing the standards of tire mold quality. Since 


THE 













... It was introduced 


in 1914 by GATES 





1906, in fact, we have worked closely with the rub- 
ber industry, helping it advance the standards of 
tire performance by furnishing custom-built molds 
for more efficient, more economical production of 
quality automotive tires. 


Typical of the advanced nature of the mold-making 
service Bridgwater makes available to the tire in- 
dustry today, are the modern, complete facilities of 
our Athens Machine Division, the only plant in the 
world devoted exclusively to tire mold manufacture. 


Here, automotive tire molds of any size or type — 
in steel, cast iron or aluminum —are precision- 
built by long-experienced Bridgwater technicians 
and craftsmen. And their sole job is to produce 
higher quality molds for the tire industry — at 
exceptionally favorable costs. 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Chron, Oro 
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Ne agnesium 
salts 


from the sea 









REGULAR AND SPECIAL GRADES OF 
MAGNESIUM ./ 


serra, ane wire 


MAGN 





MIN 


3 Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
* SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
i Distributors: 


j WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. PALMER SUPPLIES CO. 


Cincinnati, Cleveland 


260 West Broadway, New York 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA: R. Peltz Co 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


THE C. P. HALL CO., Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Newark ‘ i 


ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
SEA WATER 
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ESIUM — 
PRODUCTS DIVISION | 
OF MERCK & CO., INC. / 


~ G.S. ROBINS & CO. 
126 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


! does not mean cotton fiber alone 
} 
‘ 
; 
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EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick deliverv 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


, 
| KNOWLEDGE 
of the industry's needs 
| QUALITY 

acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
———-® 
Write to the country's leading makers 

for samples and prices. 


 iCLAREMONT WASTE 
‘ MFG. CO. 


Ke CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 


N. H. 














E : Write for Brochure - | 
QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
73 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 
BELTING 
Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator PACKING 


HOSE 
for every purpose 


Water—Fire—Air—Steam 


HOME 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury 








Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


RiKBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 























oP. -Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


AZUSA, CALIFORNIA * 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS: 


— 


AKRON, OHIO 


BOWLING GREEN, OHIO * CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 
WACO AND BAYTOWN, TEXAS . JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 
BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA © LOGANSPORT AND WABASH, INDIANA 
RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL ° TORONTO, CANADA 
TEL AVIV, ISRAEL * MEXICO CITY, MEXICO ¢ MAIPU, CHILE 
MADRID AND TORRELAVEGA, SPAIN * OPONTO AND LOUSADA, PORTUGAL 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA ° PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA 
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FOR THE PRECISION MOLDING 
OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 


HIS Erie Foundry Company 800 Ton Precision 

Hydraulic Press is designed and built to close 
tolerances. A number of these special presses purchased 
by one of the nation’s largest rubber processors, are required 
in precision molding of special rubber products. Your speci- ; 
fications for precision presses are in capable hands when you =a 
send them to Erie Foundry Company. A half century of & 
engineering and craftsmanship is at your command. Write 
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ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY ° FRIE PA., U.S.A. 


nae SRT ROLY g COL Se fe Dg. ee 9S ua aa ee 
335 Curtis Building 13 South Austin Blvd 2302 N. Meridian Street a ads, Kent, Conn 
FOUNDRY COMPANy 
AULIC PR 
pror Sse 
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TaF-GRIP :. tops for extra strong 


& 
“ay, : : bonding. 
VF -GRIP available with short or 


long periods of “tack life.” 


TUF-GRIP:, available ‘in clear or 


/ 
Ne colors inlcuding black and white. 


aun, TUF-GRIP thoroughly dependable 
$s 


-and it’s tough! 





IT’S WIDELY 
ADAPTABLE... 


Adheres well 


to cellulose... ‘ m2 GRIP 
Ca \ eo 
wood... rubber . .< 


... leather... 


cloth... cork — by HADLEY’S 


and synthetic a new, preved line of 


rer surfaces SOLVENT TYPE 


HADLEY B ROS. ™ 7 H L co. wena BRUSH APPLICATIONS 


514 CALVARY AVE. ° 7. LOUIS 15, MO; 


ds. wees F 


SINCE 1919 Send Us Your Adhesion Problems 





























¢ Save time 


(ombinalior LITTER © Save labor 


* Save space 


FOR FAST PRODUCTION! ¢ More accuracy 


Now — cut and slit cured and * Big capacity 
uncured rubber stock in one ° Slits 1” to 48” 
continuous operation. Slitter and aoe ae 

cutter can be run independently and * Cuts 1” to 144 
change in cut lengths can be made 

while machine is working. 

Successful applications 

include molding preforms. 
















Equipped with 
anti-friction 
bearings 
throughout. 
Write or wire 
for details. 


Pacific Rep. Lombard 
Smith, Los Angeles 





35 YEARS OF ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE AVAILABLE FOR SPECIAL PROBLEMS New York & Export Office 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 261 Broadway 
175 OSBORNE ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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in each and every bearing, 





OT satisfied to finish rollers to 

extremely close tolerances, 
Timken Company engineers designed 
the special machines you see pictured 
below. They sort rollers into even 
more precise sub-sizes so we can 
match the rollers in each and every 
bearing to almost microscopic limits. 
Result: each roller carries the same 








TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


january, 1954 





TIMKEN “CE 





we match rollers to almost 
microscopic limits 


load, assuring quieter operation, 
longer life. 

This is typical of the many extra 
steps we take to give you more for 
your money than any other bearing 
manufacturer. In fact, only with 
Timken® bearings do you get a// these 
advantages: advanced design, pre- 
cision manufacture, rigid quality 


NOT JUST A BALL 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL 





NOT JUST A ROLLER 


AND THRUST 


control, special analysis Timken steels. 
The end result is that every Timken 
bearing insures longer life, reduces 
friction and cuts maintenance costs 
to a minimum. 

Whether you’re buying or building 
machinery, specify Timken bearings. 
Or if you’re replacing bearings, insist 
on Timken tapered roller bearings. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: 
St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable address: 
“TIMROSCO”. 


This symbol on a product means 
its bearings are the best. 


CoCo 








THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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LOW in — in modulus 


HUBER MODULEX “HMF THE ECONOMY BLACK 
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Economy-minded compounders are taking a fresh look at HMF black for 
blending with the higher-priced blacks. The quality of Modulex has 
been steadily improved over the years to make it the outstanding leader 
of the HMF group today. 


| MODULEX | is non-staining. 

| MODULEX | extrudes faster and with lower swell. 

| MODULEX | produces higher cured physical properties. 
| WRIT E| for a working sample today. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of 











) ; Channel Blacks 
\ Furnace Blacks 
Rubber Clays 





Rubber Chemicals 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 

United States, $5.00 per year; 
Canada, $6.00; all other 
countries, $7.00. Single 
copies in the U. S., S0¢; 
elsewhere, 60¢. 

Other Bill Publications are: 
In Marketing, SALES MAN- 
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THERMATOMIC — 
CARBONS .« « 
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THERMAX mt carson) 


THERMAX -§ cnon-stainine) 


* Well Known, Widely Used, Readily Avail- 
able. High Individual Loadings Produce 
Easy Processing, Low Cost Compounds 
With Good Mechanical Properties. 
Combinations With Other Blacks Offer 
Many Compounding Advantages. 


‘R. T. VANDERBILT CO. inc. 


* 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
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C. W. Pfeifer," R. M. Savage,’ and B. B. White’ 


EN years have passed since the first commercial intro- 
duction of silicone rubber in compound form. Fabri- 
cation from silicone rubber compounds is quite 

familiar to a great many technical men in the rubber 
industry, and design engineers are making remarkable 
progress in the application of the unique properties of 
this relatively new material. Over the past ten years much 
has been published concerning the techniques of fabrica- 
tion starting with silicone rubber compounds, and much 
has been published concerning the properties and applica- 
tions of silicone rubber. There has been little necessity for 
the dissemination of compounding information on silicone 
gums, since most of the available material has been offered 
in compound form ready for fabrication. 

More recently, with the usage of silicone rubber in- 
creasing at such a rapid rate and its technology advancing 
from infancy to adolescence, gums have been made avail- 
able to the industry. Advantages to the fabricator of start- 
ing with gum rather than compound are not the subject of 
this discussion. It is our purpose to describe the available 
silicone gums and provide some basic information con 
cerning their properties, mixing, and handling. 


SE-76 Silicone Rubber 


The gum having the greatest commercial importance, at 
present, is designated by G-E with the code SE-76. This 
product is a methyl siloxane polymer having practically 
no branching or cross-linking and an average molecular 
weight of 400,000 to 500,000. It is a water-white material 
having an extremely high viscosity (10,000,000-12,000,- 
000 centistokes), A quantity of SE-76 polymer placed in 
a container will flow, within a matter of a few hours, to 
take the shape of its container. (See Figure 1.) Com- 
pounds made from SE-76 are used for the general-purpose 
type of mechanical goods, wire covering, and coating ap- 
plications, where the unique properties of silicone rubber 
are desirable. Such compounds are used to fabricate rub- 
ber which has excellent heat resistance to 500° I. and as 
high as 600° F. for certain compounds. The same rubber 
is flexible as low as —65° F. Properties such as freedom 
from oxidation and ozone degradation are also obtainable 
from compounds made from SE-76 and the other silicone 
gums as well. 
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Fig. 1. Extent of Flow of SE-76 Silicone Rubber 
in Five Minutes at Room Temperature 


SE-51 Silicone Rubber 

Second in importance in the list of three available gums 
is a product designated by the code SE-51. Chemically, 
this gum differs from SE-76 in that it has part of the 
methyl groups along the siloxane chain replaced with 
phenyl groups. The inclusion of phenyl groups along the 
siloxane chain gives a measure of disorder to the polymer 
molecule, thereby improving the low-temperature flexibil- 
ity of the resulting rubber. The physical appearance of 
SE-51 and its milling characteristics are almost identical 
with the straight methyl siloxane polymer, SE-76. Ap- 
plications, ordinarily in the airerait industry, requiring 
extremely low-temperature flexibility utilize this type of 
silicone gum. Rubbers flexible at temperatures as low as 


125° F., without sacrifice of the high-temperature 
stability common to all silicone rubber, can be made 
from SE-dS1. 

Silicone 1 D ( | €o., W N. ¥ 








SE-30 Silicone Rubber 

The third member of the trio of silicone gums, SE-30 
is a new product just becoming commercially available. 
is a methyl silicone polymer having similar physical ap 
pearance and milling characteristics as its two predeces- 
sors. It ditfers in its ability to give improved rubbers with 
extremel\ low compression-set properties at high tem- 
peratures. Another feature of compounds made from 
SE-30 is its ability to give compounds which exhibit a 
nunimum ot shrinkage during cure. The low-shrinkage 
properties of compounds made from SE-30 are particu- 
rly attractive to mechanical goods molders who wish to 
convert molds designed for organic rubber molding over 


to silicone rubber molding. 


Fillers and Reinforcing Agents 
Having considered the types of silicone gum or polymer 
us turn now to the types of fillers which are 
useful in this field. 

\We think at silica, a natural choice for the sil1- 
cone system, Broadly speaking, we may divide the silicas 
into tive classifications : precipitated, vapor phase, 
and diatomaceous types. Santocel CS* 1s 
This is a slightly acidic 


} 7 
ivallable, le 
once Ol 


aerogel, 
coated, 
an example of the aerogel type. 
filler containing small amounts of alcohol, water, and 
sodium sulfate as the chief impurities. The particle diam- 
eter is approximately 30 mp, with a surface area of ap- 
proximately 110-150 square meters per gram. It 1s useful 
in numerous applications both for high- and low-tempera 
ture molding and extruding stocks. Its chief limitation 1s 
ee which it imparts to 

When Santocel CS is used 

hans gums which have been 
strengths will average from 600-900 
psi. with elongation from 200-350, depending upon cure 


special 


the relatively high water 
stocks ¢ ntaining 


filler in the 


silicone 
as the only 
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tensile 


‘on di tions 
In the category of 
be either acidic or 


he sodium 


precipitated silicas, the material may 
Impurities will be water and 
salt of the acid used for ] precipit ition. € pt imum 
far obtained with various precipitated 
similar to that obtained with the 
Water absorption charac- 
rubber filled with precipitated silicas 
erade depei iding largely upon 
A grade in this category 


alkaline. 


reinforcement so iar 
averaged 
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somewhat similar to Santocel CS, but exhibiting 

water absorption in the compounded stock, is Hi-Sil 
X 303." This material has an average particle « diameter of 
20-25 my, with surface area in the range of 140-160 m-/g 


useful is Hi-Sil XW: 

hase silica is available in extremely fine particle 
h purity, with low moisture content. It 1s ~ 
Acidity of the material may be 
by-product hydrochloric a 
\ typical product ot this type is Aerosil,* having 
an average particle diameter of approximately 15-20 mp, 
with surface area of 175-200 m*/g. When Aerosil is used 
as the only filler, tensile strengths of 600-1,200 psi. with 
elongations of 200-600% are possible, again depending 
upon the extent of ¢ The outstanding virtue of this- 


erade which we believe 
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type silica is the low water absorption which stocks con- 
taining it POssess. 

The fourth classification. as indicated earlier, is the ~pe- 
cial coated silica. We refer here primarily to Du Pont Vine 
Silica,” or GS hydrophobic silica, as it was previousl 
called. This is a slightly alkaline filler having an average 
particle diameter of approximately 10 map, “and suriace 
area of 275-300 m?*/g, Although presently limited to 300- 
350° I. top useful te mpe rature, it is capable of 1,000-2,000 
psi. tensile strength for applications over a wide tempera- 
ture range below this limit. 
_ The fifth classification of silicas to which we have re- 
ferred is the naturally occurring diatomaceous type. We 
may further subdivide this into two groups which are im- 
portant to the silicone rubber compounder. These are the 
heat calcined and flux calcined materials. Both are rela- 
tively free from organic contaminants, have no adverse 
effect on the vulcanizing systems usually employed, and 
are useful where low water absorption characteristics with 
moderate heat stability are essential. Particle sizes are 
much larger than those of the silicas already mentioned, 
ranging from 1-6 microns. The surface areas are larger 
than would be calculated from particle diameter owing 

high internal area in this form of silica. In the heat 
calcined group such products as Celite 270° and Dicalite 
PS* are typical grades. In the flux calcined group Dicalite 
White* and Celite Super Floss® are useful products. De- 
pending upon the exact formulations and cure, silicone 
rubber of 500-900 psi. tensile with 60-150% elongation 
is usually obtained. 

Thus far we have discussed various fillers in the family 
of silicon dioxides. Although this makes up the most im- 
portant classification for our purpose, many other fillers 
are useful. 

\mong the caletum carbonates, the precipitated types 
are important. Witearb R.“ Caleene NC,* Albacar 5970,* 
and Purecal U'® should be considered. These materials 
all are less than 4 win particle diameter, and some average 
less than 50 my in particle diameter. Witcarb R is re- 
ported to have a suriace area of 32 m*/g. Some of these 
useful in paste and adhesive type of applica- 
tions, None 1s partic ularly suited for general molding and 


strength and e longation are 


] ~ 
stocks are 


extrusion work as low tensile 
usually obtained. 

\mong red iron oxides one group is relatively impor- 
tant—that made by the calcination of hydrated iron oxide 
to yield fine particle size materials of high purity. A 
typical example is RY-2196.° This product, having an 
particle size of less than 1 p, gives moderate 
as measured after a standard 480° I. oven 
cure. Tensile 500-700 psi. and elongation of 
approximately 175-250 can be expected. The heat aging 
characteristics of such stocks are relatively In fact, 
is sometimes used to improve the heat stability 
stocks containing other fillers 


average 
reinforcement 


strength of 


good, 
iron oxide 
of silicone rubber 

Turning now to titania pigments, we find two crystalline 
tvpes, rutile and anatase. Doth types are 
essentially neutral pigments having an average particle 
diameter in the range of 0.3 ». Some are reported to have 
surface areas of approximately 9 m?/g. Thus as a general 
statement, we may say that they are good for heat stability 
and are fair for reinforcing purposes. They have been 
used in molding stocks, but are perhaps currently more 
useful to the silicone compounder in paste-type composi- 
tions. In silicone formulations the rutile types vield 
slightly more resilient stocks than do those made from 
anatase fillers, which stocks are somewhat stiff or leather 
like. Examples of suitable titania pigments include T1 
Pure R-110,!! Titanox RA! and AMO,” and Unitane 
OR-342." 

In addition to the fillers already mentioned, 


available as 


several 
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others are of limited importance, which we will mention 
brie Vy. 

Zine oxide is sometimes used in combination with 
titanium dioxide. Aluminum oxide in the form of Alon C! 
may prove useful. In experimental work tensile strengths 
of more than 1,000 psi. have been obtained with excellent 
elongation, ithopone is used occasionally. In the early 
days of stlcone rubber work, and during the last war, this 
filler was frequently employed. Superpax,!! a relatively 
fine grade ot zirconium silicate, 1s a newcomer to the field 
fillers. Although not suitable where 
tensile strength is of prime importance, this material is of 
interest where high heat stability is required. Stocks con- 
taining this as the only filler have withstood 600° F, 
exposure with good retention of flexibility. 

Among the many suitable for 
present-day use in silicone rubber. The chief disadvantage 
to all of them lies in the relatively poor heat aging which 
stocks of them possess. 

\mong the many carbon blacks we again find that none 
is particularly useful as reinforcing agent for silicone rub- 
ber. Many interfere with the presently used vulcanizing 
system. Several have a deleterious effect on heat aging 
characteristics. 

Pertinent information on some of the fillers discussed 
herein is summarized in Table 1. 


of silicone rubber 


clays very few are 





TABLE 

Particle Surface Area, ™ Approx spe 
Fille Diameter g pH Gravit 
Santocel CS 30 mu 110-150 3.5-4.5 
Hi-Sil X303 : 20-25 mu 140-160 7.0-8.0 1.95 
Aerosil 15-20 mu 175-200 $560 » 0 
Du Pont Fine Silica.... 10 mu 75-300 5-9. 5 1.98 
Celite 270 . 1-64 0 15 
Celite Super Floss . 2-day 1”) ge > 3 
Witearb R 30-50 mu 32 114.3 » 65 
fron Oxide RY-2196 <lu 4.95 
Titanox RA 300-400 mu 7.0 ‘2 
Alon ¢ 20 40 my 50-120 $.5-7.0 3.6 
Super pax . <5 “ $5 


Vulcanizing Agents and Other Additives 


Having discussed the available silicone polymers, rein- 
forcing agents, and suitable fillers, the vulcanizing system 
should be considered brietly. 

All silicone rubber vulcanization depends in part upon 
free radical mechanisms. The most frequently used agent 
is benzoyl peroxide, although the liquid tertiary butyl 
perbenzoate is also suitable and in use. Benzoyl peroxide 
is available in several forms, Fine powders!® by McKes- 
son and Robbins and paste products!® containing 50% 
peroxide in silicone oil, from the same companies, are rec- 
ommended, The amount of peroxide used varies with the 
formulation and properties desired, usually averaging be- 
tween 1.5 and 3.0% on the silicone gum weight. 

At the present state of development, most silicone rub 
ber formulations are very simple in contrast to other 
recipes with which the compounder is familiar. Many 
silicone stocks contain only gum, filler, and vulcanizing 
agent. 

Special additives are used primarily for improvement of 
compression set. The earliest additives used for this pur- 
pose, and still in use, are the oxides of mercury. More 
recently cadmium compounds have also been used. The 
hief disadvantage of both of these tvpes of material 1s 
their toxicity. Very recently formulations have been pub- 
lished, and stocks introduced containing 2,5 ditertiary 
butv] quinone to improve compression set characteristics. 
This material is essentially non-toxic. The amount of 
additive to use roughly parallels the amount of peroxide 
used, 

Additives are sometimes used in other special instances 
to control processability or to modify heat aging charac- 
teristics, but there are no general statements which can 


be made here. 
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To illustrate tl 
several typical formulations are presented in Table 2. 


le range of silicone rubber compositions, 
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1e equipment and tech 


We have discussed the ingredients of 
compounds ; let us now consider t) 


niques of the mixing operation, 


Equipment for Mixing Silicone Gums 


With only minor modifications, equipment common to 


the rubber industry is used in compounding silicone rub- 
ber. The ordinary two-roll differential-speed rubber mill, 
equipped with water cooling, has been found completely 


¢ 
satisfactory. Differential speed ratios of the rolls of 1.1:] 
to about 1.4:1 have been found to be most practicable for 
the mixing operation. Surface speeds of 73 to 150 feet a 
minute may be used. 

Some silicone rubber compounds are weak in the raw 
condition and cannot be worked by the usual mill-knife 
cutting and folding operation. Mills used primarily for 
handling these weak compounds have been equipped with 
full-length scraper blades across the fast roll. .\ workable 
substitute for the full-length seraper blade 1s a shorter 
blade mounted on a sliding bar. 

To minimize the potential hazard of continuous ex- 
posure to finely divided silica dust, and also to eliminate 
possibility of mercury vapor concentrations when mer- 
curous oxide is used in a formulation, mills are sometimes 
provided with hoods and connecting blowers. 


Mill Mixing 
The mill mixing operation does not differ greatly fron 
that used with organic rubbers. Silicone gums are soft 
and easily worked; no breakdown is needed. The gum 
bands on the roll immediately, and filler addition may be 


started at once. 

The mill bite is set so that a slight rippling 
maintained. The filler is added at a slow, even rate, preter- 
ably just about as fast as the gum will accept it. Most unt 
m little excess filler 


hy: ] 1 
Dank 1S 


form results have been obtained with 
in the bank. Reasonably slow addition of the filler yields 
more uniform dispersion and better stress-strain proper 
ties in the cured stock than faster addition. 

When the vulcanizing agent is added, it 1s importa 
that the batch temperature not exceed 110° F., or scorch- 
ing may occur, Only a small quantity of cooling water is 


it 
a 


required since silicone rubber exhibits very little tendency 
to build up excessive heat. 


Unlike with most organic rubber compounds, the order 
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Fig. 2. Normal Mill Mixing of Silicone Rubber Stocks 


of addition of silicone rubber compound ingredients is 
usually not important. The general practice has been to 
add the main filler to the gum first, followed by any addi- 
tional filler, additive, or color pigment, and then the re- 
quired vulcanizing agent, in about that order. 

Since the development of benzoyl peroxide-silicone oi] 
pastes, it has been advantageous in many cases to add the 
paste to the gum first, in the interest of better dispersion 
and to eliminate excessive dusting of the powdered perox- 
ide. Masterbatching of additives in silicone gum has also 
been found desirable. Mercurous oxide and ditertiary 
butyl quinone are added in this manner, Such master- 
batches are best added to eum before the filler addition. 

Normal rubber mill techniques of blending work suc- 
cessfully with some silicone rubber compounds, particu- 
larly those containing appreciable amounts of a structure- 
building filler such as Santocel CS or other finely divided 
silica, (See Figure 2.) For weaker compounds a mill 
equipped with a scraper blade is used, and blending is ac- 
complished by cutting all or part of the batch from the 
mill with the scraper blade (see Figure 3), then return- 
ing the stock to the bite after turning it 90 degrees. In 
either case a half-dozen blending passes have usually been 
found sufficient. 

Silicone rubber batch sizes tend to be a little smaller 
than the usual organic rubber batch sizes because a some- 
what tighter nip is required. The optimum batch size, of 
course, varies inversely with the loading of the compound. 
With a silica gel such as Santocel CS as filler and a load- 
ing of about 20 volumes per 100 volumes of SE-76 gum, 
100-pound batches have been successfully mixed on 60- 
inch mills. With higher loaded stocks, such as 50 volumes 
of a diatomaceous earth filler, 50-pound batches on a 
60-inch mill are about optimum. 

The complete mixing of a batch usually requires about 
30 to 60 minutes on a production mill, varying, of course, 
with the formulation, the batch size, and the speed and 
friction ratio of the mill. 

Silicone gums are plastic, and the initial incorporation 
of filler in the gum occurs readily. However, the complete 
wetting of the individual particles of filler by the gum is 
a much slower process. For this reason optimum proper- 
ties are not achieved until the mixed compound is allowed 
to rest for a period of time after the mixing operation. 
The required period of time has been found to vary from 
about 24 hours for lightly loaded compounds employing 
non-reinforcing or semi-reinforcing fillers to about three 
or four days for heavily loaded stocks using the same 
fillers. Compounds based on reinforcing fillers such as 
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DAYS SHELF AGING 


Fig. 4. Effect of Shelf Aging on Properties of 
Cured SE-450 Silicone Rubber 


Santocel CS exhibit changing cured properties for several 
days after mixing and require as much as three weeks’ 
aging before stable properties are developed. The effect 
of aging time on the cured properties of such a compound 
is shown clearly in Figure 4. 


Banbury Mixing 


We have had some excellent success with Banbury mix- 
ing of silicone rubber. Our work so far has been per- 
formed in a 1-A Banbury, which must be considered as 
experimental or pilot-plant equipment. 

As is true in Banbury mixing of other rubbers, the 
technique of addition of ingredients and optimum batch 
size must be worked out for each formulation. A typical 
technique that has worked successfully on experimental 
batches of a compound containing approximately 45 vol- 
umes of a diatomaceous earth filler to 100 volumes of 
SE-76 gum is herewith described. 

The polymer is added all at once with the Banbury 
running at slow speed, and the entire quantity of filler 1s 
added immediately. The ram is operated up and down 
several times, using 80 to 100 pounds of air pressure. The 
chamber is then inspected to make sure that all dry filler 
is incorporated in the batch. The ram is lowered, and the 
batch is milled at high speed for several minutes. The 
exact time varies slightly with the plasticity of the gum, 
filler particle size and quantity, etc. Despite the cooling 
water running during the entire operation, the tempera- 
ture rises to approximately 230 to 250° I. For this reason 
the vulcanizing agent cannot be added in the Banbury. 

The batch is dropped on a sheeting mill and milled until 
cooled below 100° F., which operation requires just a few 
minutes. The benzoyl peroxide is then added, and a few 
blending passes complete the operation, A batch between 
30 and 40 pounds can be dropped from the Banbury every 
five to eight minutes. 

(Continued on page 488 ) 
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Electrical Resistivities of Carbon Black 
Loaded Rubber Compounds' 


Merton L. Studebaker’ 


ATURAL rubber is an insulating material. Its 
conductivity can be increased by incorporating 
carbon black into it. Both the nature of the carbon 
black and its amount are important. The resistivities 
of these loaded vulcanizates are of considerable technical 
importance, and a number of very good studies has been 
made on them, particularly in the last 10 or 15 years. 
[he literature to 1945 was reviewed by Bulgin (1),* and 
this classical study should be consulted for background. 
Briefly, carbon black is considered as being agglome- 
rated in rubber to form conducting paths or chains 
1-+). The treatment which the sample receives beiore, 
during, and after vulcanization is important in the results. 
The different types of carbon black behave differently 
under a given treatment; and although numerous expert- 
ments have been reported (1, 5-13, ete.), one should be 
cautious in predicting the behavior of a new compound. 
The resistivity decreases during vulcanization, and 
both sulfur and accelerator exert an effect (8, 9, 12). 
Flexing increases the resistivity of the samples, pre- 
sumably owing to “chain-breaking.”” The resistivity of 
the flexed samples decreases slowly during relaxation at 
room temperature or more rapidly and more completely 
at elevated temperatures (8, 13). The resistivity is also 
increased when the sample is swollen by swelling agents. 
Choice of polymer and compounding affect the absolute 
values obtained. We shall be concerned here with only 
one aspect of the problem: namely, the nature and the 
amount of carbon black in the vulcanized rubber. We 
have tried to eliminate the other factors from our results. 
We know few really fundamental properties of carbon 
black (14, 15). At the present time these seem to be (a) 
particle size and the related property, (b) surface area, 
(c) oxygen content, (d) hydrogen content, and, finally, 
a property which for lack of a better term we shall refer 
to as (e) a “structural” factor. This last property is 
dificult to pin down, but it manifests itself in a number 
of ways. It is related to the tendency of the particles 
to agglomerate, although this agglomeration seems to 
he influenced also by each of the first four properties 
of the carbon black. We try to get a feel of the “struc- 
tural” factor through such tests as oil absorption, sedi- 
mentation volume, etc. However, because of the inter- 
relation between the different properties this “structural” 
factor has not been satisfactorily defined, let alone meas- 
ured, It is probably a result of the organization of the 
carbon atoms in the ultimate carbon black particle, and 
we hope that precise X-ray analyses will aid us in study- 
Ing 1f. 


Scope of This Study 


It is the purpose of this paper to try to establish a 
relation between the resistivities of a series of natural 
rubber stocks and the fundamental properties of tl 
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carbon blacks which they contain. Eight commercial 
carbon blacks at five different loadings were used in 
this study. We have been able to develop a satisfactory 
relation among the resistivities of the vulcanizates, the 
carbon black loading, the hydrogen contents, and the 
surface ‘areas of the carbons which applies over a con- 
siderable range of loadings. The data for six of the car- 
bons fit this relation within the estimated experimental 
error. The two exceptions, Thermax and CK-4, are 
considered separately. 

The rubber samples were made up as a portion of 
another study, reported in part before the Deutsche 
Kautschuk-Gessellschaft at Goslar, Germany, this year 
(15). The test sheets were prepared in our Philblack 
sales service laboratory in Akron and shipped to the 
Phillips Petroleum Co.’s Philtex experiment station 
laboratory at Phillips, Tex., where the resistivity meas 
urements were made. The test samples were relaxed at 
room temperature for one week before testing, but the 
control of flexing during shipment was questionable, and 
the test results could possibly be improved by more 
careful control of flexing, or better by relaxing in an 
oven at about 100° C. (8). It is believed, however, that 
the results are sufficiently precise to illustrate adequately 
the relation which was developed. Standard practices 
were followed in making the measurements, and the 
procedure was the same as was used in our other studies 
(10, 11). McKinney and Roth (8) have shown how the 
resistivity of carbon black loaded rubber stocks decreases 
as vulcanization proceeds; it decreases rapidly at first, 
but changes very little with advanced states of cure. 
Accordingly, to avoid complications in determining state 
of cure, the resistivities reported here were all made on 
sheets which had vulcanized for 90 minutes and 
which were definitely over-cured. 


been 


Development of Empirical Equation 


Kemp and Hermann(3), Habgood and Waring(4), 
and others have pointed out that carbon black particles 
are flocculated in rubber to form conducting paths. Since 
the number of particles varies inversely with the cube 
of the particle diameter, the number of conducting paths 
and, hence, the conductivity will presumably increase 
very rapidly with decrease in particle size. 


In our work we had available surface area values 
made by the B.E.T. (nitrogen adsorption) procedure 
(16). Other work has shown that the carbon blacks 


studied here are essentially non-porous; hence we can 
use the surface area measurements as a good indication 
of the particle size. 

Although, as was pointed out by others (1, 2, 13), 
there appears to be a rough relation between the resistiv- 
ities of rubber vulcanizates and the surface areas of the 
carbon blacks which they contain, it is evident that some 
other factor or factors must also be involved. One ob- 
vious property to try to correlate with surface area and 
resistivity at a given loading, Rx, is the value of the 
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is extrapolated resistivity, 
ity at a gtven carbon black 
loading, Rx. This procedure, however, is subject to a 
very serious objection: that there is no really 
good basis for making the extrapolation. Bulgin( 1) gave 
the following equation which related fractional carbon 


black Ie vading 


carbon black, and the 


resist? 


1 
Namely, 


with resistivity 


a\P 

R=e (F) 

K is the resistivity at fractional loading, F: e is 
natural logarithms, and a and P are 
constants which depend upon the type of carbon black. 
Bulgin stated that this equation held over 


the base of the 


a wide range 

gs. We have found that some data 
ft the Bulgin equation(1) over a range of loadings, but 
that other data do not 


of carbon black loadings 


This equation is not considered 
suitable basis for extrapolation for the majority of the 
lata which have examined. 


data we 
14, 15) we have reported that the resis- 


Elsewhere | 
tivities of dry carbon blacks at a given pressure are de- 
pendent upon their hydrogen contents. This point is 
Wlustrated in Figure 1. 

Bulgin stated that his car 
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Fig. 2. Carbon Black Loading vs. Log Resistivity Curves 


curves, when extrapolated to infinite loading, gave values 
similar to those determined experimentally. When we 
extrapolated the data in Table 1, as in Figure 2, we 
obtained resistivities which were greater than the values 
for dry carbon black at any pressure. We did, however, 
plot these values for resistivity extrapolated to infinite 
loading, R,, against hydrogen content, as in Figure 53 
The similarity of the curves in Figures 1 and 3 sug- 
gested the use of the hydrogen content in our attempted 
correlation, 

We have, then, two fundamental properties of carbon 
blacks, hydrogen content and surface area (or better, 
particle size), which we might expect to correlate with 
the resistivities of carbon black containing rubber stocks. 
Empirically, the following equation was found which 
seems to be generally applicable : 
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of 


(2) log R = —a x log (surface area) +) x (% hy- 


drogen) +c 


This general equation seems to hold satisfactorily for 
loadings of most carbon blacks of 35 parts or more per 
100 parts of rubber, or more accurately, for log resis 
tivities of 12.0 or less. 

The exceptions in our study are Thermax and CK-4. 
For the data in Table 1, the constant, b, was found to be 
equal to 10.0 for all loadings. The constants, a and c, 
were related to the carbon black loading, expressed as 
weight % carbon black, by the following relations : 
(3) log a = —2.78 x log (weight % carbon black) 
+4.89, and 

(4) log C= 
+5.47 


4 


2.95 x log (weight % carbon black) 


Testing the Relation 


To illustrate the type of correlation which can be 
expected, Table 1 lists the experimental and the calcu- 
lated values for the logarithms of the resistivities of 
vulcanizates containing various carbon blacks at loadings 
of 35, 50, 75, and 100 parts of natural rubber. The 
calculated log resistivities for the six blacks which obey 
the equation ( Philblack A, Philblack O, Philblack FE. 
Pelletex, acetylene black, and Spheron 9) are plotted 
against the experimentally determined values in Figure 
4. The differences between the experimental and_ the 
calculated values are about equal to the estimated ex 
perimental error. 

Figure 5 is the same as Figure 4 except that the values 
for the rubber stocks loaded with Thermax and Ck-4 
are included. These two carbons do not obey the relation 
represented by equation(2). CK-4 behaves like a carbon 
black with about 0.47% hydrogen instead of the 0.88% 
which was found by combustion analysis. Now CK-4 
contains a considerable amount of material which can 
be extracted with organic solvents which accounts for 
at least part of the deviations from the general relation. 
The hydrogen content of such extractable matter is 
comparatively high. Accordingly, the measured hydrogen 
content of the carbon black is higher than it would be if 
the carbon had been extracted. If a value of 0.47 is 
used in calculating the logarithms of the resistivities, 
they will fit the line in Figure 4 as well as the data for 
the other kinds of carbon black. Incidentally, in’ the 
United States it is customary to keep the extractable 
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CARBON 

BLACK 

LOADING SYMBOL EQUATION 

35PHR + Rag =-12.6*log (SURFACE AREA)+10.0*7 HYDROGEN +28.2 

50 * ° Rso=~6.17*log(SURFACE AREA)* 10.0*% HYDROGEN |3.2 

y ae ° Ros = -2.88*log(SURFACE AREA)+10.0*% HYDROGEN* 5.89 

100 4 Rioo=-1.78» log (SURFACE AREA)* 10.0*% HYDROGEN* 3.63 
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Fig. 4. Observed vs. Calculated Resistivities (Includes Data for Phil- 
black A, Philblack O, Philblack E, Pelletex, Spheron 9, and Acetylene 
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Fig. 5. Observed vs. Calculated Resistivities—All Data 
matter rather low on all commercial blacks, except 1-33 
(fine thermal black ) 

In the case of Thermax, we are dealing with a carbon 
black which has a comparatively large particle size. It 
appears that associated with this large particle size are 
deviations in rubber properties of which the electrical 
resistivity is only one example. .\ good explanation of 
these deviations has not been given, but they are fre 
quently encountered in Mooney viscosity data and some 
modulus results. It is perhaps too much to expect that 
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particle size-resistivity data will extend continuously into 
the range of very large particles. In such cases particle- 
to-particle contact may be restricted due to the greatly 
reduced number of particles present in the rubber. At 
any rate there seems to be a practical limit to our ability 
to extend particle size-resistivity considerations to loaded 
rubber which contains materials having large particle 
size. 


Summary and Conclusions 


We have been able to correlate the resistivity data for 
a series of natural rubber stocks with the weight [% of 
carbon black, the hydrogen contents, and the surface 
areas of non-porous carbons. The equation (2) pre- 
sented here is purely empirical, and no physical sig- 
nificance should be attached to it, aside from the fact that 
it represents the data over the usual range of loadings for 
conducting stocks. It seems to include the significant 
properties of carbon black which determine the resis- 
tivities of the vulcanizates studied. We have no doubt but 
that other mathematical equations could be found to 
represent the experimental data. The chief justification 
for equation (2) is that it works. 

It has been somewhat surprising to us that it has not 
been necessary to introduce a “structural” or “agglome- 
ration” factor. Perhaps studies on flexed samples would 
indicate the necessity of including a variable of this 
nature. 

Others have indicated that the resistivity of loaded 
stocks seemed to be related to the resistivity of the dry 
carbon black, whether obtained by direct measurement 
on compressed samples or by extrapolation of resistivity- 
loading curves. We feel, however, that this direct attack 
through the use of hydrogen content and surface area or 
particle size offers a more promising approach for funda- 
mental work. 

The acy study — only a limited aspect of the 
resistivity 0 leanizates. We have extended it 
to cover data from at soe laboratory on neoprene and 


f loaded \ 











(sR-S, and the general equation (2) applies to that as 
well. However it would be interesting to extend the 
work im other polymers, different flexing treatments. 
and various states of cure 
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Silicone Gums 
(Continued from page 484) 


An alternative technique sometimes used has been to 
add the silicone gum to the Banbury, followed by the 
peroxide in paste form, followed by the filler. The batch 
is then discharged to a water cooled two-roll mill for final 
mixing when the temperature of the batch reaches 110° F 

To prevent contamination from lubricating materials, 
the dust stops on the Banbury have been run dry. 

We have also successfully mixed silicone rubber in a 
dough-mixer equipped with dispersion blades. Such equip- 
ment seems to be ideally suited for certain types of 
formulations. 


Humidity Effects 


Atmospheric humidity conditions may have a material 
effect on some silicone rubber compositions, both during 
the compounding operation and in subsequent storage. 
Forty per cent relative humidity is a satisfactory humidity 
level for compounding. When the humidity falls below 
25% R.H.., difficulty is sometimes experienced with filler 
agglomeration due to static electrical charges. For storage 
of uncured compound, humidity in the range of 25-50% 
has been found optimum. 


Cleanliness 


Much emphasis has been placed on the high degree of 
cleanliness necessary in the compounding of silicone rub- 
ber. This emphasis is not misplaced and can bear repeat- 
ing. Contamination of silicone gums or compounds is 
much more serious than with other rubbers. Contamina- 
tion by organic rubbers, lubricating oils or greases, or 
millroom dirt will cause high-temperature failure of sili- 
cone rubber. Traces of rubber antioxidants or accelerators 
may cause failure to cure. For this reason extremely 
thorough cleaning of equipment used with organic rubber 
is mandatory before silicone rubber can be handled on the 
same equipment. This includes removing end guide-plates 
on mills, washing with solvents, ete. The ideal way to 
eliminate this costly procedure is, of course, to set aside 
separate equipment for the weighing and mixing of in- 
gredients for silicone rubber compounds and for the han- 
dling of compounds prior to fabrication. 


Conclusions 

Silicone rubber technology has made giant strides in its 
short ten-vear history. Now that silicone gums are avail- 
able to the rubber industry, many laboratories will be 
contributing their compounding “know how”’ to the store 
of knowledge. As great as have been the advances of the 
past decade, we predict that progress during the next ter 
vears will be even more rapid. 





PVC Plasticizers 


WO) low-temperature plasticizers for polyvinyl chloride resins 

have been announced as commercially available from Monsant 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. They are Di (2-ethylhexyl) adipate 
(DOA) and Di-n-octyl, n-decyl phthalate (DNODP). 

DOA is described as imparting to resins excellent low-tempera- 
ture flexibility, as well as heat and light stability, and is report ed 
to be useful for controlling the viscosity of plastisols. DNODP 
is also claimed to impart the above properties, in addition te 
those of low volatility and water resistance. Both plasticizers 
are recommended for use in garden hose, film, and fabric coatings. 
and in vinyl plastisols for toys, footwear, etc. 
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An Instrument for Determining the 
Relaxation and Recovery of Elastomers’ 


B. G. Labbe” and W. E. Phillips® 





: igen authors have had a number of requests for this 
paper during the last three or four years, and its publi- 
cation, though late, therefore seems desirable. Some re- 
visions have been included to bring the references more 
nearly up to date. EDITOR. 





HE search for an improved test method to determine 

the properties of elastomers at low temperatures has 

uncovered a wide variety of methods. The majority 
of these procedures employs equipment formerly used at 
room temperatures, or equipment modified to permit 
operation at temperatures as low as —80° C. The Geh- 
man low-temperature test,4 determination of Young’s 
modulus,® resilience by the Yerzley oscillograph,® anc 
the T-50 relaxation? tests are a few of the more promi- 
nent procedures available at present. The ASTM com- 
pression set test method B8 has been quite popular for 
determining permanent set of elastomers at elevated 
temperatures and has also been used at temperatures as 
low as —70° F. While this method shows what will 
happen when the sample is allowed to recover freely 
after compression, it does not indicate the force re- 
quired to compress the sample or the rate of relaxation 
of forces within the sample during compression resulting 
from changes in time or temperature. 

The development of freeze resistant polymers and the 
testing of the compounded stocks showed the need for 
an instrument that would determine the force required 
to produce definite degrees of compression at tempera- 
tures as low as —70° F. and indicate both the rate of 
relaxation of the load and the change in load when the 
platens are separated after compression. 

MacDonald and Ushakoff® described an instrument in 
which a test specimen can be subjected to a definite per- 
centage compression or to any given load and which, 
by means of a strain gage and recording device, shows 
the relaxation of the forces within the test specimen as 
time progresses. The Government Laboratéries designed 
a similar instrument which permits gradual instead of 
instantaneous loading of samples, enables the operator 
to increase and decrease the compression during the 
test, and provides means of determining the recovery 
characteristics of specimens under test. 


1 The work reported in this paper was carried out under the sponsorshiy 
the Office of Synthetic Rubber, Reconstruction Finance Corp., in con 
nection with the government synthetic rubber program. This paper wears 
presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, American Chemical 
Society, Detroit, Mich., November, 1948. 
2Government Laboratories, University of Akron, Akron, O. 

8 Formerly with The B. I. Goodrich Co. Now with Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

*S. D. Gehman, D. FE 
39, 1109 (1947). 


Woodford, C. S. Wilkinson, Jr., Ind. Ena 


Chem 


J. W. Liska, Ibid., 36, 40 (1944). 

ASTM D395-46T. “ASTM Standard on Rubber Products.’ American 
Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa 

L. R. Sperberg, j. F. Svetlik, India Rupper Wortp, May, 1951, p. 182 


‘ASTM D395-46T. “ASTM Standards on Rubber Products.” 
* Anal. Chem., 20, 713 (1948). 
saldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia 42. 
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Description of Instrument 


A schematic drawing of the instrument is presented 
in Figure 1. The overall height is about 14 inches, and 
the diameter, 54% inches. The jig used to compress the 
test specimen consists of a Baldwin!! SR-4 Type C load 
cell of 2,000-pound capacity, a gear and screw arrange- 
ment to permit application of the load to the test spect- 
men, and a crank and counter assembly to indicate the 
thickness of the loaded test specimen. The height of the 
lower platen is changed 0.05-inch by one complete revo- 
lution of the large gear. The ratio of the large gear to 
the crankshaft gear is 5:1; thus one revolution of the 
latter raises or lowers the platen 0.01-inch. The dial 
on the crankshaft at the counter is graduated in tenths 
and provides the means of reading a height change of 
0.001-inch. A Foxboro!! Dynalog measures the voltage 
output of the strain-gage bridge to record the force 
exerted by the test pellet. 


Procedure 


The following compounding recipes and the elastomers 
indicated were used in this investigation: 





GR-S Polybutadiene 
GR-S 100 Polybutadiene (polymerized at 
EPC black 50 122° F. 100 
Zine oxide 5 EPC black 50 
Stearic acid 5:5 Zinc oxide 5 
Paraflux* a 5 Stearic acid $.3 
Santocure (N-cyclohexy!-2- Paraflux 5 
benzothiazole sulfenamide)t 1.2 Santocure 1.2° 
Sulfur... 1.75 Sulfur 1,75 
Natural Rubber GR-I 
Smoked sheet 100 GR-I 100 
EPC black 50 EPC black 20 
Zine oxide 5 SRF black 30 
Stearic acid 3 Zine oxide 5 
Paraflux... 3 Petrolatu 3 
AgeRite Powder (Phenyl-beta Captax 0.5 
naphthylamine) ft 1 Methyl tuads (tetramethyl 
Captax (Mercaptobenzothia thiuram disulf t 1.0 
zole)t 1 Sulfu 2.0 
Sulfur 3 
GR-M 
Hyear (OR-25 100 
Hvcar (OR-25) ¢ 100 l-aly 
SRF black 100 ) 
Zine oxide 5 0.5 
Dibuty! phthalate 25 g t 
Altax (Benzothiazyl disulfide)f 1 57 .¢ 
Sultur 1 l 0 
1 
*C, P. Hall Co., Akron, O 
tR. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave... New York, N. \ 
tMonsanto Chemical Co., Rubber Service Division, Akron. 
§ FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Rubber Chemicals Department 
Wilmington, Del 
“RB. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland, O 
From stress-strain data for these compounds, the 


optimum cure for each was selected, and 0.5-inch slabs 
were vulcanized for 10 minutes more than the optimum 
time. Because the standard ASTM. pellet, 1.129 inches 
in diameter, taxed the capacity of the load cell when 
tests were conducted on specimens aged at low tempera- 
tures, a cylindrical test specimen 0.7-inch in diameter 
and 0.5-inch high was used. The testing procedure con- 
sisted in placing the test pellet in the center of the lower 
platen and then raising it against the rigid upper platen 
by means of the crank and gear assembly. The sample 
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TABLE 1. STRESS RELAXATION Data 
12°F 158° I 75° | Minus 20° F Minus 40° F Minus 70° | 
/ yf " 7 of : of Yy/ oO % of ys % % ot % ; 
H Orig- Re Re- O g Re- Orig- Re Re- Orig Re-  Re- Orig- Re Re- Orig-  Re- te 

( *, ixa CoV il cov inal laxa 7 inal laxa cov inal laxa cov- inal laxa- coy 
Kaw Material ( Loa ion ery? I ery? Load* tion* eryt Load* tion* eryt Load* tion* eryt Load* tion*® — eryt 
GR-S .s None 78.0 22 0 63 4 88.5 76 9 87.6 12.4 4.2 100 0 $3.7 97.1 2.9 76.9 100.0 0 30.0 
*oly butadiene 67.7 32 > 6.8 22.9 ri.k BA.8 {5.2 72.6 94.5 5.5. 73.6 904.1 5.9 78.6 90.8 9.2 Fi 
Natural Rubber 47.6 52.4 34.3 83.9 69.9 86.8 13.2 71.3 91.5 Ss 75.7 GRY 1.3 2S S83 1.7 67.8 
GR-| 61.4 386 50.0 87.1 75.8 94.4 5.6 83.6 96.7 3.3 836109.0 0 85.9 100.0 0 73.9 
GR-M 81 18.8 40.5 90.0 10.0 79.0 86.3 13 11000 O 86.9 97.5 2.8 2.4 73.3 21.7 3:3 

ar 609.6 30.4 56.0 85.6 14.4 70.6 84.1 18.9 66.3. 67 12.2 76.0 97.4 2.6 48.7 85.6 14.4 4 
GR-S 4 83.1 16.9 71.4 78.6 21.4 69.2 42.0 58.0 34.2 

lybut 82.3 17.7 68.6 7:3 Wt GS 24 27.6. 65.45 
N ira t 59 10.3 46.0 81.2 18.8 65.0 75.8 24.2 60.4 
GR I. 6.8 23 63.5 80.6 19.4 71.1 69.4 30.6 59.4 
GR-M 83 16.8 72.¢ 83.7 16.3 73.1 54.9 45.1 41.6 
Hyca: 6.1 23.9 59.8 ‘4.1 55:9 33.8 
GR-S t 92.60 6.3) 81.3 15:6 24.4 65.% 56.3 43.7 47.8 
I bu 87.4 12.6 5.6 $3.0 17.0 70.6 75.9 24:1 64.4 
Natur t 9.8 20 06.9 79 O.3 62.7 T1.5 22.5 66:8 
GR-I 64.4 35.6 54.6 81.9 18.1 70.9 75.3 24.7 65.0 
GR-M 64.5 15.5 4 B32. 46.8 22:7 GAS 35.7 “55.7 
H r 18.0 27.0 64.5 is 47 0) 322-3 

*Atrer 100 minutes of test 

SEs ae nant r aperture betwee at =< was increased bv 0.010-in 
name oF vest Discussion 
f) oO or o2s os 10 a 
1 4 i . . 
a aa a MacDonald and Ushakoff reported that the change in 
relaxation ot several elastomers tested at room tempera- 
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was nnpressed 40%, and the force on the load cell was 
automatically recorded on the Foxboro Dynalog. The 
test specimen was permitted to relax for 100 minutes 
at 40% compression; then the aperture was increased 
by 0.005- or 0.10-inch, depending on the testing tem- 
perature. -\s the sample recovered from its deformation, 
the stress applied to the strain-gage bridge was recorded 
by the Dynalog. Since the initial portion of the relaxation 
curve 1s extremely steep, the method initiated by Mac- 
Donald and Ushakoff was adopted. Instead of consider- 

the peak load as the zero relaxation point, they adopt 
ed the extrapolated stress at 0.6-minute. This extra 
polation was made from a graph drawn by plotting the 
actual stress applied as ordinates against time on a loga 
rithmic scale as abscissa. With this derived value as the 
initial stress, the relaxation at any given time may be 


1 


Cale ulated as follows 


x 100! 

| extrapolated initial 
stress 

was used for the ma 


stress at given time 
100% 


this testing procedure 


itv Of tests with this apparatus, preliminary experi 
ments have been conducted with variations in the de 
scribed method. Tests were conducted at 212, 158, 75, 
20, —40, and —70° F. In addition, specimens were 


mditioned for both four and 24 hours at 212, —20, and 


40° |. prior to loading 


ture is linear with the logarithm of time. Data ob- 


tained with the instrument developed at the Government 
Laboratories verified this observation when tests were 
conducted over a period of 100 minutes at room tem- 
perature. At 212 and —20° IF. and at lower temperatures, 
several tests indicated that some of the elastomers exhibit 
a non-uniform rate of relaxation with log time. This 
non-uniformity is probably caused by additional vulcani- 
zation or aging of the sample at the higher temperatures 
and by a form of crystallization at the lower tempera- 
tures. 

Table 1 presents the pertinent data obtained with the 
six compounds over the range of temperatures investi- 
gated. The percentage of original load and relaxation 
after 100 minutes of test and the subsequent recovery 
values are shown. 

To calculate the recovery values, the load measured 
15 minutes after increasing the aperture between the 
platens was divided by the extrapolated initial stress. 
The distance between platens was increased by 0.005- 
inch for tests conducted at —20° F. or lower and by 
0.01-inch when the temperatures were 75° F. or higher. 

Practically all the graphs are similar to Figure 2. 
The actual relaxation is the difference between the 
percentage of original load and 100%. For example, the 
GR-M _ (neoprene) line of the “not conditioned” sample 
at 100 minutes shows 81.2% of the original load or 
18.8 relaxation. In contrast, natural rubber retained 
only 47.6% of the original load and relaxed 52.4%. 
The breaks in the GR-S and Hycar lines indicate changes 
in rate of relaxation. When specimens were conditioned 
for four hours previous to loading, the spread of relaxa- 
tion values narrowed, and the first drastic variation from 
a untform rate of relaxation was indicated by the GR-I 
curve. The curve obtained after conditioning the samples 
for 24 hours at 212° F. previous to loading indicates 
that the transition which caused a non-uniform rate of 
relaxation for GR-I was followed by a return to a un- 
form relaxation rate. No further tests were conducted 


at 212° I. after it was learned that temperatures above 
150° F. may damage the bond of the strain-gage bridge. 


These data must therefore be classed as doubtful. 

Tests at 75 and 158° F. (no graphs shown) indicate 
the rate of relaxation to be uniform except for slight 
breaks in the curves for compounds of natural rubber 
and GR-I atter 60 minutes of test. With the possible 
exception of the GR-I tested at 75° F., these irregulari- 
ties were of a magnitude that could fall within expert- 
mental error. MacDonald and Ushakoff did not report 


data for any (iR-I compounds. 
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Fig. 7. Summary of Relaxation and Recovery Values Obtained for the 
Several Polymers 


\ll curves in Figure 3, except that for the “four-hour 
conditioned” sample ot polybutadiene, show uniform 
relaxation rates for the 100-minute test period at —20° 
F. After conditioning for four and for 24 hours, the 
specimens of the Hycar compound relaxed rapidly to 
44 and 43% of the original loads, respectively. 

The stress relaxation experiments at —40° F. (Figure 
4) show very little change in the applied force when the 
samples were not conditioned previous to loading. After 
four hours of conditioning, the Hycar sample was too 
stiff to be compressed 40%, while all the other com- 
pounds showed much greater relaxation than when not 
conditioned. The slight breaks in these lines cannot be 
explained at present. The spread in percentage of original 
load of the five samples aiter 24 hours of conditioning, 
was considerably less than that obtained after four hours 
of aging. Figure 5, stress relaxation at —70° F., shows 
GR-M to increase in rate of relaxation approximately 
one-half hour after compression and indicates the pos- 
sibility of crystallization. Definite irregularities may also 
be noted in the GR-S and natural rubber curves. Because 
the test specimen of GR-S, after four hours of aging 
at —70° F., was too stiff to be compressed 40%, no 
further experiments were conducted on aged samples at 
—/70° F. Recent tests, however, have shown that after 
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Fig. 4. Stress Relaxation Tests at —40° F. 
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Fig. 6. Stress Relaxation Tests at —20° F.; 
70-Hour Test 


one hour of aging at —70° F., polybutadiene made at 
ZZ OB, requires a deflection of about 34% to produce 
a stress of 1,000 pounds per square inch, compared to 
7% tor natural rubber, 4% for GR-I, and 3% for GR-S. 

In figure 6 a definite increase in the relaxation rate 

yw the natural rubber compound is noted; whereas both 
polybutadiene and GR-S appear to relax evenly over a 
70-hour period at —20° F. The discrepancy between the 
relaxation values of GR-S for the 100-minute test and 
the 70-hour test cannot be explained satisfactorily. Fig- 
ure 7 presents a summary of the relaxation and recovery 
values obtained. At temperatures above —40° F., the 
recovery values (based on original load and not the re- 
laxed load at 100 minutes) appear to parallel the percent- 
age of original load values after the 100-minute test 
period. In the temperature range between 158 and —40 
F., recovery values for GR-S are equal to or better than 
those of polybutadiene and natural rubber ; whereas GR-] 
is superior to all the other polymer camo over the 
full range of 212 to —70° F. The inferiority of the recov- 
ery properties of GR-S, GR-M, and Hyear at —-70° F. 
is clearly indicated. 


Summary and Conclusions 

the purpose of this report was to present 
a newly designed instrument to 

be used for the determination of low-temperature charac- 

teristics of elastomers. The versatility of the instrument 

ffords many variations from the testing procedure em- 

ployed in obtaining the data reported herein. 


Primarily, 
information obtained with 





Pressure Cell 


NEW transducer has been introduced by 
Foxboro, Mass., for converting fluid pressure 
tional a.c. voltage. The Dynaformer Pressure Cell, as it is called 
is intended for use with the company’s Electronic Resistance 
Dynalog Instrument; the function of the latter is to measure the 
voltage resulting from the transducer in terms of pressure 
The new unit operates through a Bourdon pressure spring which, 
responding to fluid pressure, positions a copper ring to which it 
is linked. Movement of the ring, which surrounds the iron core 
vf a differential transformer, induces a differential voltage in 
the output winding; such voltage is proportional to the fluid 
pressure. Specifications for the moisture protected pressure cell 
include: accuracy, within 44% at any point; protection against 
overrange, to 150% of its rating; and pressure ranges available, 
from 0-30 inches of mercury to 0-10,000 psi 


The Foxboro ( 
into propor- 
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Editorials 


Rubber Industry Outlook Better Than Average for 1954? 


UBBER industry production and sales, which have 
been climbing more or less steadily along with those 
of most other industries during the post-war vears, 

achieved new records in 1953, Sales should reach a dollar 
volume of $5.5 billion and new rubber consumption, 
which is the best overall indication of production, should 
establish an all-time high of 1,340,000 long tons. The vear 
1954 in the rubber industry is not expected to be quite so 
good as 1953, but a very good year is predicted. Any 


decline should be less than t 


he average for all industry 

Economists, business analysts, bankers, and others con- 
cerned with forecasting future trends in business have 
greed, in general, that there will be some readjustment 
in overall activity in 1954, but the drop will not exceed 
15°,. Tapering off in the rubber industry is estimated at 
between 5° and 7% in 1954. 

One of the major factors involved in the picture for the 
whole country is the reduction in military and foreign 


uid spending by the Federal Government by about $5 bil- 


I : ae 
I 


lion in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954. Proposed 
tax reductions scheduled for January 1, 1954, are ex- 


pected to liberate an equivalent amount of money, how- 
ever, thus transferring this amount of spending from 
government to private auspices. Investment in new plants 
ind equipment is estimated at about 5° to 6° less than 
in 1953, but the total of $26.3 billion for 1954 is still very 
high. In this latter category the rubber industry is plan- 
ning to spend $115 million in 1954, as compared with 
$140 million in 1953. 

The Federal Reserve Board's figures for production in 
several industries indicates that in October, 1953, the 
rubber industry was about 13°¢ lower than at the Korean 
War peak. Automobiles were off 11.5°¢, machinery 5%, 
chemicals 3°%, with the average decline amounting to 
ibout 6%. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association in its year- 
end round-up predicted that the production of rubber 
goods as a whole would drop no more than 5% in 1954. 
\Ithough original equipment tire sales are expected to be 
lower, replacement sales should be higher than the 47.5 
million units sold in 1953, Light mechanical goods prod- 
ucts may drop 5“ from their 1953 levels; while the pro- 
iuction of heavy industrial rubber goods, including all 
types of industrial hose and power and conveyor belting, 
is expected to remain at or near 1953 levels. Protective 
rubber footwear has not had such good demand in the 
eastern part of the country due to mild winter weather 
during the past few years, but the market for rubber-soled 
canvas footwear has broadened to aid this branch of the 
industry. 

More plastics raw materials were produced and sold by 
that industry in 1953 than in any previous year, The rub- 
ber industry, which has considerable activity and interest 
in plastics, is undoubtedly glad to note that the plastics 
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industry may exceed even its 1953 record production and 
sales figures in 1954. 

One difficulty anticipated in 1954 is that if the need of 
lower finished goods prices is indicated to maintain sales 
volume, rubber goods manutacturers will find that oper- 
ating costs, particularly labor, transportation, and plant 
equipment, are at such high levels that selling prices can- 
not be reduced far without seriously affecting the profit 
margin, 

Basic raw material prices are expected to remain rela- 
tively stable in 1954. Some increase in the price of natural 
rubber is likely, following the recent action of the General 
Services Administration in modifying its stockpile rota- 
tion procedure so that the effect on the market will not be 
so pronounced. In this connection, however, it is interest- 
ing to note that the President's Materials Policy Com- 
mission Report on Rubber in June, 1952, predicted at 
that time, as follows: 

‘The competition of synthetic rubber is expected to 
bring the long-run world price of natural rubber down to 
the real cost of producing synthetic rubber—that is, to 
perhaps 20¢ a pound in terms of 1950 dollars.” 

It is doubtful if the Commission expected the price of 
natural rubber to reach the 20¢ level quite so soon. It is 
not likely that the natural rubber price will stabilize at 
this or any other level until private industry operation of 
the synthetic rubber producing plants becomes a reality. 

\long with stabilized prices for both natural and syn- 
thetic rubber is the need of stabilized quality and at a 
proper level. The RMA Crude Rubber Committee has 
had some success in obtaining improvement in the quality 
of natural rubber in the recent past. Presumably, synthetic 
rubber will continue to be produced with as good or better 
technical uniformity by private industry. 

The effort started in 1949 by the natural rubber pro- 
ducers to provide what is termed “Technically Classitied 
Natural Rubber’’ is expected to be continued and ex- 
panded for the benefit of all consumers. This effort will 
be in addition to the work of the RMA in bringing about 
closer adherence to standard samples and better packing 
and inspection of baled rubber. 

\hen all factors are considered, the outlook for 1954 
is for another good year for the rubber and the plastic 
industries. It appears that the management of both indus- 
tries is justified in estimating that the readjustment in 
these industries will not be so much as that for the whole 
country. Competition will be keener, however, and more 
emphasis on sales, new product development, and_re- 


search will be more necessary than ever before. 
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Biaxially Oriented Methacrylate 
and Polystyrene Sheet 





C. Paul Fortner* 


HERE are several conceptions of what orientation 
of plastics by stretching does to the molecules. The 
most widely accepted is the idea that the completely 

random organization of the elongated molecules is changed 
such that the long axes are more inclined parallel to the 
directions of stretch. Other conceptions are related to 
the probability of changing the actual physical shape of 
the molecules, rather than just their position. This latter 
more easily explains the relaxing to original shape when 
an oriented piece is slowly heated with no stress, and 
the partial loss of orientation when an oriented piece is 
held immobile and heated above the original orientation 
temperature. 
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Fig. 1. Diagram of Bailey Unmolding Stress Tester, 

Showing (A) Specimen; (B) Clamps; (C) Oil Bath; 

(D) Linkage to Scale; (E) Scale; and (F) Bell 
Crank Arm 


At any rate, if a filament or sheet of plastic is stretched 
in one direction under temperature conditions such that 
the molecules can move somewhat, but are still not free 
to move as in a fluid state, they tend to change in such 
a manner that if the plastic is cooled in that condition, 
the physical properties will be considerably altered. If, 
however, a sheet is stretched in two directions at once, 
i if first stretched in one direction and, while held in 
that condition, is then stretched in a transverse direction, 
still different properties result. 

1 Presented before the National Technical Conference, Society of Plastics 


Engineers, Inc., Boston, Mass., Jan. 21, 1953. 
* Plax Corp., P. O. Box 1019, Hartford 1, Conn. 
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TEMPERATURE IN F 


Fig. 2 Unmolding Stress versus Temperature Curves for Two 
Polyflex Oriented Polystyrene Samples; Long Axes of Both 
Specimens Were Taken Parallel to Direction of Orientation 


Orientation Equipment 

At Plax Corp., these changes in physical properties 
have led us to develop experimental equipment for the 
production of biaxially oriented sheet. As with most 
development work, the early machine was relatively 
simple in comparison to later equipment. 

Attempts to produce oriented sheet continuously and 
in duplicatable quality indicated the necessity of more 
temperature controls, more speed adjustments, and stur- 
dier machine parts for newer machines. 

It is interesting, I believe, to note that temperatures 
are indicated or recorded at 59 places. Provision is made 
for control of temperature at all these points either 
manually by the operator or by control instruments, as 
well as at five places where measurement is not con- 
sidered necessary. 

Speed in feet or revolutions per minute is indicated 
at seven points and is adjustable at nine places. 

Plastic pressure is indicated at two points, and equip- 
ment to measure tension in the sheet is being developed. 

Nine cam adjustments can be made to adapt the stretch 
pattern to the peculiarities of the powder being run or 
to produce a sheet with particular properties. 
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The above indicates to some extent the degree ot 
control necessary to compensate for variations in mold- 
ng powder and to run various sheet gages. There are 


additional mechanical changes made before starting a 
machine if major gage changes are contemplated. Our 
present range of commercial gages is 0,003- to 0. )?0-inch, 
although some thinner materials have been produced. 

To elaborate somewhat on the reason for the many 
temperature contro] points requires consideration of the 
fact that the stretch, to accomplish its object, must be 
done within a narrow temperature band. If the sheet is 
too cool, little stretching can occur, and sheet tearing 
results. If the sheet is too hot, thermal relaxation will 
remove the effects of orientation. 

The sheet must be handled and cooled in such a man- 
ner that it is not deformed, but is cooled uniformly to 
stretching temperature. Edge effects of radiation, machine 
radiation, and transient drafts make this somewhat diffi- 
cult. If there are gage variations, they affect cooling rate 
and, consequently, whether or not the sheet breaks or 
retains its orientation. Hot or cool spots in the equipment 

ave the same effects and may, therefore, be introduced 
to modity gage where other corrective measures are 


Control Tests 
To determine if all these variables have been properly 
controlled, tests have been developed. Sheet 
thickness, besides being measured with micrometers, 1s 
continuously indicated and recorded with a beta ray gage. 
Samples are periodically unmolded, as discussed in James 


—, 
several 


gressively in an oil bat! 
the stress at unmolding temperature. This equipment, 
built by Mr. Bailey, is illustrated in Figure 1. As can 
be seen, the specimen (A) is held in clamps (B) and 
immersed into an oil bath (C). The temperature of this 
hath is increased slowly. As unmolding temperatures are 
reached, the sample tends to relax and shrink. Force 
to prevent this relaxation is supplied and_ indicated 
through the linkage (1)) on the scale (E). The bell 
crank arm (F) was made very short to minimize the 
inaccuracy resulting from actual shortening of the sample. 
Stress Relations 
\ plot of temperature versus stress (see Figure 2) 
shows that as temperature increases the stress rises to 
maximum and then drops off. This maximum stress 
is that which was imparted to the sheet at that tempera- 
ire in the machine. If this stress is too low, the sheet 
is brittle. 

\ plot of stress versus time at various temperatures 
of the bath (see Figure 3) is interesting. This shows 
that use of a slowly rising bath temperature will more 
quickly and accurately jndicate maximum stress than 
a set temperature versus time test. It is also possible 





to show differences in polymers by the temperature rise 
versus stress method, and Figure 2 also illustrates two 
lots of similar polymers run under similar machine con- 
ditions, but with sufficiently different results that one 
made good sheet, and the other questionable. 

For normal sheet usage it is desirable that the stress 
be about the same in both directions. Some special uses, 
however, require extreme toughness in one direction, 
even at the expense of some toughness in the other direc- 
tion. This can best be achieved by varying the amount 
of stretch, although the temperature may be varied to 
affect the amount of retained orientation. In either case 
unmolding measures the effectiveness of the stretch as a 
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recordable number. Table 1 gives typical transverse and 
longitudinal unmolding stresses for various oriented 
polystvrene and polymethyl methacrylate sheets. 


PABLE 1, TypicaL STRESS UNMOLDING RESULTS FOR ORIENTED SHEETS 
Unmolding Stress, P 





Or tyrene (Polvyflex): ~ - 
Thickness, I Transverse Longitudinat 
0.015 95 105 
0.014 95 120 
0.016 115 97 
0.015 85 71 
0.012 32 53 
0.003 123 71 
0.003 103 93 
Oriented Polymethyl] Methacrylate 
1-320 : 0.015 148 87.6 
335 6.020 134 60.4 
7-600 0.030 89 22 
1-200 0 008 166 92 


The normal test of bending a piece between thumb 
and forefinger quickly sorts the very brittle from the 
non-brittle, but does not measure the degree of differ- 


ences. 
Effects of Orientation 


The orientation of a plastic sheet changes some of the 
physical properties, but not others. Table 2 gives some 
data comparing the properties of standard and oriented 
polystyrene and polymethy] methacrylate. 


TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF STANDARD AND ORIENTED 
POLYSTYRENE AND PoLYMETHYL METHACRYLATE 
Polystrene Polymethyl Methacrylate 
a cebiiacraceats es eda 
Standart Oriented Standard Oriented 


psi. 5,000-9 000 7000-12 .006 7, 500-10.000 7, 000-9 ,000 
1-3.6 §-18 2-10 2.4 
8 .000-16.000 Over 10,000 13,.000-17 ,000 


i. 11,000-16 000 Over, 7,500 12 000-18 ,000 





65-90 80-95 





44 180-4 8 180 + 

Orientation of polystyrene produces a tough sheet 
which does not have the brittleness of normal polystyrene 
or the dimensional change of plasticized sheet. Oriented 
polystyrene does retain the tasteless, odorless, and non- 
toxic properties of standard polystyrene. These improved 
properties plus chemical resistance are the reasons for 
use of the oriented material in battery binder strips, 
dishes, place mats, shelf covering, decorations, and toys. 


Weathering Tests 


\n additional property which has not been fully ex- 
plored is the improvement in weatherability of oriented 
polystyrene, 

We started roof exposure testing of samples on April 
26, 1951. This test is continuing, but the photograph (see 
Figure 4) made November 12, 1952, shows that after 
18 months’ exposure at Hartford, no serious degradation 
had been encountered. Half the samples are exposed 
under glass, and some are attached only at one end to 
allow some flapping by the wind. All are periodically 
examined for crazing and bent to test for brittleness. 

In addition to this outdoor weathering test, we have 
heen conducting accelerated weathering tests in the Atlas 
Weatherometer, where it is usually assumed that an 
hour is roughly equivalent to 25 hours’ outdoor exposure. 
Some of our samples have now been exposed for 2,300 





“Stretch 


India Rupger Wortp, 118, 225 (May, 1948). 
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Orientation of Polystyrene and Its Interesting Results.” 
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TIME IN MINUTES 


Fig. 3. Stress Relaxation Curves (Unmolding Stress ver- 
sus Time) for Terra Cotta Polyflex (Roll 8) Specimens 
Unmolding Ratios Were 
in the Trans- 


in the Longitudinal Direction; 


4:1 in the Longitudinal Direction and 2:1 


verse Direction 


hours of test, equivalent to more than six years of actual 


exposure, without failure. 


Samples in the Weatherometer are exposed in an un- To conclude, 
those on the roof, 
samples are formed in two-, four- 
stress other than that of 
orientation are also showing that biaxially oriented poly- 
styrene sheet has much greater resistance 


stressed state as are 
tional tests where the 
and six-inch circles to induce 


than unoriented polystyrene. 
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Fig. 4. Roof Exposure Tests of Oriented Polystyrene Specimens Show 
No Serious Degradation after 18 Months’ Exposure 


of oriented methacrylate were not 
but test strips 
after 674 hours in the Weather- 
weather- 
outdoor 


improvement in 
Polvflex 


apparent 


some where 


weatherability is important, as in awnings. 


but some addi- extruded 


which may be 
to weathering 


sheet has 
directions, and improved toughness has resulted. One of 
the control tests developed is the 
used to indicate 

may also be used to study polyme 
peratures of original 


Summary and Conclusions 
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Meetings and Reports 


SPE Conference Program and Abstracts 


pS TAILS of the program and abstracts 
of some of the technical talks are 
tenth annual National 
Technical Conference of the Society of 
Plastics Engineers, Inc. To be held at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Janu- 
ary 27-29, the Conference will include tech- 
the SPE annual banquet on 
January 28; the annual business meeting 
on January 29; various breakfast and 
luncheon meetings; the election of 1954 
national officers by the national council; 
and a complete ladies’ program. The pro- 
gram tor the technical sessions follows: 


available for the 


nical sessit ms; 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27 

The first session will be held during the 
aiternoon, with A. E. Byrne, Canadian 
General Electric Co., Ltd., presiding. The 
first five papers comprise a symposium on 
“Modified Styrenes — Developments 
and Applications,” as follows: 1:45 p.m. 
—Styrene Acrylonitrile Copolymers,” 
S. Whittaker, Bakelite Co.; 2:05 p.m- 
“Techniques and Applications of Mod- 
ified Styrene Sheet,” F. T. MacRae and 
W. D. Harris, Dow Chemical Co: 2°25 
p.m.—“Applications for Rubber Modi- 
fled Styrene Molding Compounds,” 
FE. B. Hellyer, Monsanto Chemical Co.: 


2:45 p.m.—Kralastic, a Polymer of 
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Styrene / Acrylonitrile / Butadiene, in 
Pipe Fittings,” P. M. Elliott, Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, United States Rubber 
Co.; and 3:05 p.m.—‘‘Present and Fu- 
ture Applications of Heat Resistant, 
Modified Styrenes,” C. J. Snyder, Kop- 
pers Co. 

Following a discussion period on the = 
posium papers, the session will conclude 
with a paper at * :00 p.m. on “Why More 
Plastics?” by A. Renfrew, Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 28 
will be concurrent morning tech- 
nici al sessions. Session “AC will have B. 
Kellam, Hydro Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, and F. W. Reinhart, National 
Bureau of Standards, as moderators, and 
will include: 9:00 a.m.—presentation of 
winning papers in the 1953 SPE Prize 
Paper Contest ; 10:30 a.m. ~“Marking and 
ecoraitas of Plastics,” A. N. Skeels, 
Art Roll Leaf Stamping Co.; and 11:15 
am.—“‘Extrusion of Thermoplastic 
Film and Sheeting,” G. P. Kovach, Fos- 
ter Grant Co. Session “B” will consist of: 
9:00 a.m.—“The Plastics Industry Chal- 
lenges Educators,” the annual SPE edu- 
cational forum under the direction of J. W. 
Lindau, III, Southern Plastics Co., Ine 


There 


d 11:20 am.—*Plastic Material Prob- 
lems in Power Distribution,” Mr. 
Kellan 

I. H. Shipley, Canadian Industries, Ltd., 


will preside over the afternoon session at 
which the following papers will be pre- 
sented : 1:45 p.m.—‘Polyester Resins and 
Their Industrial Applications,” |. E. 
Mus skat, Celanese Corp. of America; 2 25 
p.m.—Tool Steel for Plastic Molds,” 

H. | Becker, Crucible Steel Co. of Amer 

ica; 3:15 p.m.—‘Liquid Polymers Com- 
ae with Epoxy Resins,” J. S. Jorczak 


and J. A. Belisle. Thiokol Chemical Corp.: 
and 3:55 p.m.—‘Arcing Tests on Plas- 
tics.” T. J. Martin and R. L. Hauter, 
Boeing Airplane C 
Fripay, JANUARY 29 
Concurrent morning sessions will again 
x held. Session “A” will include: 9:00 


a.m.—'‘Symposium on Extrusion,” under 
the direction of G. M. Prall, Western Tex- 
tile Products Co.: and 11:15 a.m.—‘Vinyl 
Paste Resin Dispersions—Today and 
Tomorrow, ” W. D. Todd, B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co. The extrusion sym- 
posium will include the following four 
papers: “Dry Blending of Vinyl Com- 
pounds,” M. S. Greenhalgh, General Elec- 
tric Co.; “Types of Extruders,” H. O. 
Corbett, Auburn Button Works, Inc.;: 
“Take-Off and Cooling Equipment,” 
speaker not announced; and “European 
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Developments in the Extrusion Indus- 
try,” Ek. Davey-Turner, R. H. Windsor, 
Ltd. 

Session “B” in the morning win be a 
research symposium presided over by Bryce 
Maxwell, Princeton University. The fol- 
lowing papers will be presented: 9:05 a.m. 

“Crazing of Polystyrene,” E. E. 
Ziegler, Dow Chemical; 10:00 a.m.—*The 
Theory on the Changes in Physical 
Characteristics of Plastics Caused by 
Radiation,” J]. W. Ryan, G-E; 10:30 a.m 
—"Properties of Multiaxially Stretched 
Acrylic Plastics,” Irving Wollock, NBS 
and 11:0) a.m.—Adiabatic Extrusion,’ 
}. McKelvey, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 

The afternoon technical 
presided over by E. W. 
Stone, Ltd., and will ce 
papers: 2:00 p.m.- 
Properties 


session will | 

Smith & 
nsist of the follow- 
“The Mechanical 
of Polyethylene,” Rk. H 


Binkle y, 


Carey, Bakelite; 2:40 p.m Report of the 
SPE Professional Activities Committee, 
LL. M. Debing, Monsanto; and 3:30 p.m.— 


“Cutting Costs with Quality Control,” 
Dorian Shainin, Rath & Strong Co 


Abstracts of Papers 


\vailable abstracts of the technical ses- 
n papers are given below 
“Styrene/Acrylonitrile Copolymers,” 
S. Whittaker. Styrene-acrylonitrile c 
rigid, tran sparent materials with 
properties substantially different from those 
of the monomers. The copolymers have 
higher mechanical strengths, better weather 
and different chemical proper- 
polystyrene. These copolymers 
be molded and e xtruded in conventional 
equipment. Oriented copolymers in the form 
~ stretched mon flame its showed the 
improvement. 1 properties as molded 
copolymers pontine erature data indicate 
a brittle point below —50° F. for the co- 
polymers, which further widens their field 
ot scope. 

“Why More Plastics?” A. Renfrew 
While there is an undoubted need of new 
plastics, the present trouble of the chemist 
is to imagine how these needs may be ful- 
filled. In addition, plastics chemists and en- 
gineers must face the challenge presented 
by the disadvantages of their products. The 
upper temperature limit at which plastics 
may be used is far too low, and many plas- 
tics have poor resistance to weathering. 
While there is no reason for pessimism, 
revolutionary thoughts are needed to elim- 
inate the problems now present. 

“Marking and Decorating of Plas- 
tics,” A. N. Skeels. Advice will be given 
to mold design engineers on considerations 
prior to actual making of the mold to 
minimize decorating costs and time factors 
The various methods of marking and dec- 
oratin g will also be covered. 

“Plastic Material Problems i in Power 
Distribution,” Kellam. Plastics activi 
ties by the large ac utility firms will 
be discussed. Special attention will be given 
to three phases : (1) development of a 
plastic cable fastener for supporting vinyl 
insulated control cables; (2) use of poly- 
ethylene as a wire insulation in very large 
electrical networks; and (3) use of plas- 
tic pipe in water lines, electrical conduits, 
and high-voltage power lines. 

“Polyester Resins and Their Indus- 
trial Applications,” I. FE. Muskat. The 
two types of polyester resins commercially 
avai lable are those in which the polymeriz- 
able groups are in the es ind acyl parts 
of the molecule, respectively Unsaturated 
alkyd type resins will be deuail and 
demonstrated, with special attention to a 
new thixotropic resin of wide vg 


“Tool Steel for Plastic Molds,” 


) 
S10 } 


poly- 
mers are 


resist ance, 
ties Irom 


Can 


same 
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Becker. The quality of a molded part is no 
better than the quality of the mold in which 
it was produced; so the need of adequate 
information on tool steels is apparent. The 
production, distribution, and application of 
fied for molds and tools will be dis- 
cussed, with emphasis on the steel maker’s 
viewpoint. 

“Dry Blending of Vinyl Com- 
pounds,” M. S. Greenhalgh. Controversial 
techniques for extruding dry blend com- 
pounds will be discussed. The pre-extrusion 
mixing stage is of major importance in the 
processes and would be greatly simplified 
it an extruder could be designed with bet- 
ter mixing and fusing action than current 
machines have. 

“Types of Extruders,” O. Corbett. 
The various extruders avi ‘lab le commer- 
cially will be discussed, with special at- 
tention to the comparative merits of oil 
heated and electrically heated machines; 
selecting the proper extruder drive for 
given conditions ; and basic design in tooling 
an extruder. 

“European Developments in the Ex- 
trusion Industry,” [:. Davey-Turner. 
While extrusion will be discussed in gen- 
eral terms, particular reference will be 
made to the advantages of multiple-screw 
iachines as illustrated by different prod- 
ucts. The subject of extrusion of large- 
size plastic pipes will also be dealt with. 


Reports from SPE Sections 
Injection Molding of Vinyl 


A talk on “Injection Molding of Dry 
Blend Colored Vinyls” by R. F. Hill, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., featured the November 
18 joint dinner-meeting of the SPE Chi- 
cago Section and SPI Midwest Chapter. 
Held at the Western Society of E ngineers’ 
bldg., the meeting drew an attendance of 
75 members and guests. Following Mr. 
Hill’s talk, P. J. Underwood, SPE execu- 
tive secretary, spoke briefly on the Society’s 
activities and plans for the future. 

Mr. Hill noted that prior to the develop- 
ment of dry blend coloring of vinyls there 

vas not much interest in vinyl injection 
maids because of high precompounding 
costs and excessive breakdown of the resin 
resulting from the high temperatures dur- 
ing compounding and molding. The use of 
dry blend colored vinyl eliminates the heat 
history of the compounding stage. 

For injection molding of dry blend vinyl, 
as compared to standard vinyl, the nozzle 
opening should be reduced (a bout 30-inch 
is recommended), and either a “pineapple” 
or 50-hole dispersion disk should used 
just behind the nozzle. Standard molding 
machines and mold metals can be used, but 
the metals used in the machine cylinder 
~ st resist the hydrochloric acid liberation 
by decomposition of the vinyl resin. 

The speaker stated that a lower cylinder 
temperature should be used during molding 
than is customary with conventional vinyls, 
and that molding cycles 25% faster than 
with polystyrene can be attained. In mold 
design, it has been found desirable to use 
pin-point gating, double gating, and round 
runners. Shrinkage of 1-3% may be ex- 
pected in relatively spherical parts, but this 
shrinkage is cumulative and quite large in 
Flash removal can be accom- 
Undercuts are easy 


long pieces. 
plished with scissors. 
to mold in vinyl parts. 
Mr. Hill suggested the following formu- 
lation for injection molding: 100 parts 
vinyl resin; 50 parts DOP or polymeric 
plasticizer; 25 parts clay or calcium car- 
bonate: five parts lead, barium, cadmium, 
or tin stabilizer; and one-half part stearate 
lubricant. Plasticizer is added to the resin 


at about 200° F., and mixing is done at 
210-225° F. The filler is added when the 
mass has cooled down to about 175° F. to 
avoid absorption of the plasticizer by the 
filler. The molded parts usually have high 
gloss, but certain plasticizers impart higher 
gloss than do others. 


Newark Party and Elections 


The Newark Section held its annual 
Christmas party on December 9 at the Mil- 
itary Park Hotel, Newark, N. J., with 
some 150 members, guests, and their wives 
attending. The party included a dinner, an 
evening of dancing, the distribution of table 
favors through the courtesy of Dow Chem- 
ical Co., and the awarding of door prizes 
to everyone attending. M. A. Sanders, 
Bloomtield Molding Co., was in charge ot 
arrangements for the party. 

The new officers of the Section for the 
coming year were introduced, as follows: 
president, Joseph L. Bonanno, Lionel Corp. ; 
vice president, William H. Willert, Frank 
W. Egan & Co.; and secretary-treasurer, 
Donald W. Biklen, Orangeburg Mfg. Co. 


Newly elected to the board of directors 
are: R. H. Hoehn, Mack Molding Co.; 
Arthur Lange, Park Plastics Co.; and 


W. M. Schrag, Gering Products Co. W. W. 
Gryce, Louis Marx Co., was appointed 
SPE Journal reporter for the coming year. 


New York SPE Party 


The New York Section celebrated an- 
other year of continued growth at its an- 
nual Christmas party on December 16 . 
the Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
capacity crowd of 120 members and Le. 
attended the gala affair, which included a 
cocktail hour, dinner, and an excellent en- 


tertainment program. Table favors were 
distributed through the courtesy of Dow 
Chemical Co., Dow-Corning Corp., Ferro 


Corp., Monsanto Chemical Co., and Rotuba 
E-xtruders. The party concluded with a 
drawing for about 45 contributed door 
prizes. Arrangements for the affair were 
handled, as usual, by Saul Blitz, of Tico 
Plastics, Inc., and outgoing president of the 
Section. 

In a brief business session following the 
dinner, Mr. Blitz thanked his fellow of- 
ficers and committee chairmen for their 
work during the past year and announced 
the newly elected officers and directors for 
the coming year, as follows: president, 
Harold H. ona Empire Brushes, Inc. : 
vice president, William Lewi, Dusal Tool 
& Mold Co.; secretary-treasurer, G. Palmer 
Humphrey, R. C. Molding, Inc.; and di- 
rectors (three-year terms), Guy Martinelli, 
Sylvan Plastics, Inc., Irvin I. Rubin, Rob- 
inson Plastics Corp., and Carl W. Virgin. 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of United 
States Rubber Co. Following the custom 
of previous years, Mr. Blitz was presented 
with a gift in token of his efforts during 
his term of office. The presentation was 
made by Mr. Schwartz on behalf of the 
lirectors and members. 





SPI Vinyl Film Program 


HE new Vinyl Plastic Film Standard & 

Seal of Quality will be promoted through 
an educational program to retailers, fabri- 
cators, and processors, according to Ber- 
sand Mittman, of Elm Coated Fabrics Co. 
and chairman of the vinyl processors ad- 
ministrative committee of The Society of 
the Plastics Industry, Inc. This program 
will be carried out by Ralf Shockey & 
Associates, Inc., New York, N. Y., under 

(Continued on page 503) 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Akron Group and Local SPE Section Symposium 
on Resin-Rubber Blends 


Hl Akron Rubber Group and the Cleve- 

land-Akron Section of the Society of 
Plastics Engineers held a joint meeting on 
es 23 at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, 
O. The meeting was in the form of a sym- 
oe on “Rubber-Resin Blends.” Mod- 
erator for the symposium was F. W. 
Stavely, of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. research laboratories. The panel of ex- 
perts consisted of R. C. Bascom, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., who discussed 
phenolic resin-rubber blends; Willard de 
Camp Crater, Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 
sion, United States Rubber Co., who dis- 
cussed  styrene-acrylonitrile resin-rubber 
blends; C. R. Holt, Marbon Corp., whose 
topic was styrene-butadiene resin-rubber 
blends for rigid products; Harold S. Sell, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., who re- 
viewed styrene - butadiene — resin - rubber 
blends for non-rigid products; Walter J. 


Smith, Firestone, who summarized poly- 
vinyl chloride resin-rubber blends; and 
A. J. Urbanic, The General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., who discussed other resin-rubber 
blends, both present and future. 

More than 300 members of both groups 
were present for the two-hour afternoon 
session. After presenting their papers on 
the general topic assigned to them, the 
panel members answered a number of ques- 
tions previously submitted. A social hour 
followed the symposium, after which 650 
members and guests gathered for dinner. 

A door ys of $15 went to Elbert W. 
Shaw, B. F. Goodrich Co.; while Stavros 
Kyriakides, General Tire, won the $10 
door prize. 

The chairman of the membership eo 
tee of the Akron Group, Kenneth A. Gar- 
vick, Mansfield Tire & Rubber CS, an- 
nounced the Group membership at 1,330. 


The Group chairman, Roy H. Marston, 
Jr., Binney & Smith Co., announced the 
following nominating committee for the 
election of officers for the —— year: 
chairman, Larry M. Baker, General Tire; 
D. F. Behney, Harwick Standard Chemical 
Co.; and E. L. Stangor, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 

The after-dinner speaker was Charles W. 
Garvin, president of Charles W. Garvin 
Co. Mr. Garvin, the unofficial raconteur of 
the textile industry, entertained the au- 
dience with stories and anecdotes in his 
characteristic style. He was introduced by 
William A. Karl, of Firestone. 

(Because of the very considerable length 
of the talks and the questions and answers 
reported from the symposium, it will be 
necessary to publish this material mat 
least two installments, the first of which 
ts included herewith. Epttor.) 


Blends of Styrene-Butadiene Resins with Rubbers—Rigid Compounds 


HE uncompounded styrene-butadiene res- 

ins are not especially useful as end- 
product materials. Their value is entirely 
in their use as compounding resins with 
the various rubbers, with the resin used as 
a modifier and reinforcing agent for the 
rubber, or with the rubber used in small 
amounts to modify the basic properties of 
the resin. 


Properties of Blends 


This latter type of compound, where the 
resin is 60% or more of the total resin- 
rubber content, is usually rigid or semi- 
rigid and is the kind of blend which will 
be discussed here. 

The general characteristics of these ma- 
terials include excellent impact-strength, 
high tensile and hardness, good electrical 
properties, low specific gravity, bright col- 
ors, and good low-temperature properties. 
Practic< illy all machining operations, such 
as sawing, drilling, buffing, and sanding 
can be readily performed. Resistance to in- 
organic chemicals can normally be 
sidered very good. 

The following values are typical: 
Tensile, psi. 3090-6500 
Elongation, %.. when : aa 100-1 


con- 


Shore D hardness. . 60-80 
Impact, notched Izod, Ibs. /in. 100-10 
Specific gravity.... 1.00-1.15 
Flexural strength, psi. Sen 6-12000 
Heat distortion, °F. . . 105-175 


Brittle point, °F. —40 to —60 


Since these are blends of slightly unsatu- 
rated resins and somewhat more unsaturat- 
ed rubbers, they are vulcanizable and must 
be cured to obtain the optimum physical 
characteristics. Cure time and temperature 
are dependent upon the curing ingredients 


*Marbon Corp., Gary, Ind, 
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used. Uncured blends are of little practical 


significance. In appearance they resemble 
the cured compound, but do not have the 


tensile or flexural strength of the cured 


stock. 
Compounding 


Each compound is naturally made to fit 
the requirements of the particular end-use. 
Physical properties are controlled by the 
type and the amount of plasticizer and 
filler, the softening point of the resin, and 
the sulfur content. 

The high-styrene resins can be plasticized 
with a number of types of rubber plasticiz- 
ers such as certain esters, chlorinated ma- 
terials, coumarone-indene resins, etc., but 
natural and synthetic rubbers are by far 
the most interesting. GR-S and the high 
nitrile rubbers are especially compatible; 
natural rubber and neoprene are also very 
good. GR-I (or Butyl rubber) does not 
seem to be compatible. 

The most outstanding property of these 
blends is their high impact strength. Small 
amounts of rubber (10-20%) give excellent 
impact strength, with only minor sacrifices 
in hardness and other properties. Increas- 
ing the elastomer content continues to in- 
crease impact resistance, but gradually low- 
ers hardness, tensile, and modulus to the 
point of a leather-like rather than rigid 
compound. 

The nature of the rubber used should be 
considered for several reasons; the low- 
temperature brittle point of the vulcanized 
blend seems to be dependent upon the freeze 
point of the rubber and is apparently inde- 
pendent of the amount of rubber present. 

Polybutadiene is an excellent plasticizing 
rubber for good low-temperature properties 


rubber and GR-S will 
give brittle points of —40 to —60° F. 
Stocks designed for oil-resistance would 
naturally call for aoreves or nitrile types 
as the modifying rubber. Electrical molding 
compounds would call for the proper grade 
of GR-S or natural rubber in order to 
maintain the excellent electrical properties 
of the styrene-butadiene resin. 

Reinforcing pigments, such as the carbon 
blacks, are not generally used although up 
to 75 parts of an SRF or furnace black 
will improve tensile and compressive- 
strength properties. 

Non-black fillers do not reinforce these 
blends and should be used only for cost re- 
duction or processing advantages. For re- 
moval of a piece from a hot mold, for ex- 
ample, some loading is advisable to reduce 
shrinkage and to facilitate handling. Cot- 
ton or cellulose flock, long-fiber asbestos, 
and wood-flour are good in this respect. 
Diatomaceous silica is excellent for loading 
compounds designed for chemical resistance 
For reducing cost, whiting and clay or the 
soft blacks may be used. Practical rigid 
compounds with an Izod impact v ilue of 
nearly one pound may contain as much as 
200 parts of clay on a 50-50 blend of resin 
and rubber. 

None of these compounds has a sharp 
melting point. They will soften to a plastic 
condition at temperatures of 130- 200° F., 
depending upon the softening point of the 
resin and the sulfur content of the blend. 
Increasing sulfur up to 12-15 parts will in- 
crease the hardness and the heat-distortion 
temperature at the expense of impact 
strength and darker color. Of two stocks 
equal in hardness and modulus, the one 
higher in resin and lower in sulfur will 
usually have the higher impact strength. 


although natural 
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\ similar use of high sulfur with blends 
f styrene-butadiene resins and rubbers is 
in the compounding of e bonite or hard rub 
ber. Replacement of part of the rubber with 
the resin permits the use of less sulfur with 
msequent lighter color, reduced cure time, 
) and soften 
g point. Thick sections can be cured in 
without porosity or blowing. 

It has been mentioned that vulcanization 
Is necessary to br it ig out the full properties 
} are several ex- 
combinations of styrene 
ne resin and Neoprene =» are very 








ind increased impact resistance 





these blends, but the 





ind will show tensiles as high as 
si. in the uncured state. Anothe 
moditied high-styrene resin with a high 


softening point is very compatible with the 
rubbers, and uncured 
t impact-strength val 
temperatures 


irious synthetic 
lends show excellen 
ues with high heat-distortion 
1 brittle points 


Mixing and Processing 


processing of these 


he mixing and 


blends is much the same as that ot con- 
ventional curing compounds, and any con- 

arr rubber equipmer in be. used 
vento rubber equipment can be used. 
Average mixing temperature will be 200 


225° F. to permit softening and fluxing of 
the resin with the rubber. One special pre- 
caution must be taken in th handling of 
the mixed compound—the uncured stock is 
isually very hard or even brittle, and pre- 
heating of the stock blanks before mol 1i ng 

most cases. A satisfactory 
i positive or semi- 
positive molds is to granulate the uncured 


stock and load the mold with a weighed 





Is necessarv 1n 


method tor curing iW 











large granules 

For ring sheet blanks, the raw 
stock n be prehe ated prior to placing it 
n the ull, or the granulated com- 
nund charged directly on to the 
Varme ndered stock is then usu- 
ally the mold and press pol 
shed for post-forming 

\s 1, cured compounds are very 
the xible, when h ft, and must “as cooled be- 
Tore they can be handled. la “ pieces are 
west cooled on forms which gle dimen- 
sions to be maintained accurately. Smaller 


rticles can sir NY rly be air or water cooled. 
types of sented items can be cured 
reheated re d shaped over 
rms \ cured resin-ru ber blend 1s too 


thermoelastic, however, to be remolded into 


in entirely different shape where the stock 
ust flow in the mold. 
Applications 
Typical applications for these blends in 


clude athletic and crash heimets which give 
protection to the wearer, are light in weight 
and colorful, and do not absorb moisture. 
Desk pads and automotive door pads can 
be made scratch resistant and in_ bright 
colors. Shipping — for pharma- 
ceuticals are strong and light; pipe fittings, 

acid containers, and vent ducts all illustrate 
the good chemicals resistance to these cured 
ble nds 

\n appropriate balance of rubber, sulfur, 
and filler content can usually be made to 
meet most hardness, impact, cost, heat 
ion, and processing requirements. 


Questions and Answers 


Q. What are the aging characteris- 
tics of the styrene-butadiene resin and 
rubber blends? Is surface crazing a 
problem with rubber-resin blends? 

A. Cured blends of high-styrene resin 
and rubber can usually be considered to 
have very good aging properties. Normally 
the rubber is replaced with the resin, and 
since the resin, because of its lower un- 
saturation, has very good aging proper- 
ties in its own right, the overall aging 
characteristics of the blend are improved 

Uncured blends on the other hand must 
be well protected with antioxidant and 
anti-checking wax. These blends tend to 
craze and veneer on weather aging espe- 
‘ially 

Q. Can good color stability be ob- 
tained in rubber-resin blends? 

In the high-stvrene — resin-rubber 
blends, color stability is usually no prob- 
lem. The major factor, as in straight rub- 
ber compounding, is the discoloring effect 
of the antioxidant, and blends containing 
the best of the non-discoloring intioxidants 
are very resistant to light discoloration. 
The tendency of a vee to discolor from 
other causes depends on the overall com- 
pounding of the material. 

Q. Comparing equal parts by weight, 
what resin is the most effective for 
blending with natural rubber to give a 
“hard rubber” stock? 

A. The most suitable resins for harden- 
ing rubher compounds are the | 


high-styrene 
tvpes because of their lower specific grav- 


ity and their compatibility with natural 
rubber. Cyclized rubber would very prob- 
ably give abort the same results as the 
high-stvrene resins. 


Q. Durez 13355 disperses very easily 
and does a good job hardening GR-S 
with good retention of elongation and 
tensile in black stocks. Do you feel 
that high-styrene resins can do the 
same or better without increasing price 
of stock? Any other comments? 


A. It has been our experience that high- 
styrene resins give higher tensile and mod- 
ulus in GR-S stocks at about the same 
hardness and elongation. On a_ pound- 
volume basis, the Durez resin is slightly 
less expensive; so on an efficiency | 
| am sure that a high-styrene resin will do 
everything that the other material will. It 
is difficult to make a blanket statement— 
each type of material has its own advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and the choice is 
usually dictated by the end-use of each 
particular compound. 

Q. What additional power require- 
ments are needed to warm up resin- 
rubber blends over straight rubber 
compounds? 

A. With rubber-high-styrene resin 
blends, the difference in peak load for a 
Shore A 90-95 stock might be 20% over 
the same compound not —e the 
resin, sig rubber compound, when cured, 
would, course, not have the same hard- 
ness or ae 0 as the resin compound. 
In the comparing of two stocks of equal 
hardness and stiffness, one reinforced with 
resin, and the other loaded with fillers, the 
peak power demand of both is fairly close. 
\s the resin-reinforced compound warms 
up, however, the power demand falls off 
because of the plasticizing effect of the 
resin. The loaded stock, on the other hand, 
shows only a slight drop in power demand. 

Q. Please discuss the hysteresis 
characteristics of rubber-resin blends 
in comparison to Hevea and GR-S. 

A. It is assumed that blends of a some- 

what rubbery or resilient nature are meant. 
Practically ~ rubber-resin blends at 
characterized by high hardness and ci 
les. and any Pose forming force must be of a 
fairly high order. Reinforcing resins can 
be considered more plastic than elastic and. 
when deformed, tend to hold the deformed 
shape. Consequently a blend high in resin 
content, when subjected to a large force, 
will take a permanent set. In short, hys- 
teresis is high. In considering high-styrene 
resins, for example, against phenolics, the 
former vulcanize to a thermoelastic condi- 
tion: whereas the thermosetting phenolics 
are completely rigid at all temperatures. A 
vulcanized blend of so Mgt resin and 
rubber starts out initially with high hys- 
teresis. As the compound-temperature in- 
creases, the hardness and the modulus de- 
crease, and the hysteresis characteristics 
improve. In other words, the resin phase 
‘unfreezes” and allows the more elastic 
rubber phase to become more evident. It is 
extremely rare that a resin-reinforced com- 
pound will be considered for a dyna 
application. 


isis 


Blends of Styrene- Butadiene Resins with Rubbers—Non-Rigid Compounds 


S rYRENE-BUTADIENE — copolymer 
resins have gained widespread accept- 
rubber compounding ingredient 
since their first introduction to the trade 
following World War IT. These copolymer 
containing 80 to 90% styrene in com- 
hination with butadiene, are hard, clear, 
brittle resins and of very limited value as 
resins themselves. They are, however, com- 
patible with natural rubber, GR-S, and ni- 
trile rubbers and impart desirable proper- 
ties to be enumerated later in the discus- 
sion. These resins, moreover, are of lim- 
ited compatibility and use with chloroprene 


ince aS a 


resins, ¢ 
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rubbers and are incompatible with the butyl 


rubbers. 


Properties of Blends 


The properties imparted by the incorpora- 
tion of high-styrene copolymer resin into 
rubber follow: (1) they increase hardness; 
(2) they increase stiffness; (3) they im- 
prove the poor gum properties of synthetic 
polymers, specifically tensile strength, elon- 
gation, and tear strength; (4) they im- 
prove abrasion resistance; (5) they pro- 
mote good hot tear strength; (6) they im- 
prove the electrical properties of any rub- 
ber into which they are incorporated: (7) 


they do not materially alter the brittle 
point of the rubber into which they are in- 
corporated; (8) they are excellent aging 
materials, and their incorporation improves 
the aging of natural rubber. 

In addition to the improvements in phys- 
ical properties, these resins serve several 
other useful functions in the compound. 
Among these are: (1) they are the lowest 
specific gravity, non-discoloring, and non- 
staining reinforcing material available; (2) 
they kill the nerve and reduce the shrink- 
age of the batch: (3) they act as _ plas- 
ticizers and processing aids at stock proc- 
essing temperatures. 
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Mixing and Processing 


Incorporation of the resins into the rub- 
ber batch is readily accomplished on con- 
ventional rubber equipment. Commercial 
resins have been developed which disperse 
upon direct addition in the Banbury or 
when incorporated directly into the stock 
on warm mill. In most cases the resin will 
disperse while the pigment is being in- 
corporated into the batch. In some cases 
where short, cool mixing cycles are de- 
sired, some manufacturers find it desirable 
to premasterbatch the resin and rubber on 
hot equipment and use the masterbatch form 


cold mill. 


Applications 


All existing applications for high-styrene 
reinforcing resins are based upon one or 
more of the features imparted by the resin, 
as outlined earlier. A few examples will 
serve to illustrate this point. 

Synthetic leather-type oe soles consume 
the greatest volume of resin and utilize the 
largest number of features imported by the 
resin. Their high hardness, while maintain- 
ing light color and low specific gravity, the 
stiff “leather-like” feel, the high tear, the 
good abrasion resistance of the soles, = 
the easy processing characteristics of th 


stock are all obtainable by resin reinforce- 
ment 
The wire and cable industry uses the 


resin for its excellent electrical properties, 


GR-S_ reinforcement, and aid in rapid, 
smooth extrusions. 
Flooring manufacturers utilize the resin 


to maintain a high level of hardness, aid 
processing of the highly loaded stocks, and 
maintain hot tear to minimize tearing upon 
stripping from the mold. 

Manufacturers of molded items use the 
resin for a variety of reasons such as its 
ability during processing and extruding of 
pretorms and to improve tear strength and 
control specific gravity. 

Recent work indicates that improved 
hard rubber can be made by obtaining some 
of the he ardness and stiffness from high- 
styrene resin either at the same or reduced 
sulfur levels. The resin addition, because 
ot the dilution effect and the inherent un- 
saturation of the resin, has a tremendous 
suppressing effect on the exothermic sulfur 
reaction. 

High-styrene resin can be used as a par- 
tial substitution for balata in many applica- 
tions such as golf ball covers. 

There is evidence that high-styrene resin 
assists in obtaining uniformity of blow in 
such articles as internally blown sponge or 
— 

Applications for the resins in the flexible 
stock field have grown steadily as new 


ways have been found to utilize the unique 
properties imparted by resin reinforcement. 
Their properties challenge you to investi 
gate their use in your products. 


Questions and Answers 


Q. How does high-styrene resin re- 
inforcement compare with reinforce- 
ment with carbon black? 

A. High-styrene resin reinforcement 
compares most favorably with the SRF- 
type black so far as hardness is concerned. 
In GR-S, both sarees tensile and tear 
strength, but carbon black gives better re- 
silience. High-styrene resin cannot compete 
with carbon black on a straight reinforce- 
ment basis, but it can be used to augment 
carbon black where easier processing and 
flow are desired. High-styrene resin rein 
forcement is generally used in non-black 
compounds. 

Should accelerators and age re- 
sisters be used in rubber-resin blends? 
If used, what types are most satisfac- 
tory? 

A. Many of the 
recommended for use 
quently, do not require acceleration. The 
styrene-butadiene resin type, however, is 
generally used vulcanized, and because of 
their similarity to GR-S in composition, 
the normal GR-S_ type accelerations are 
applicable. It must be kept in mind that 
these resins contain unsaturation from the 
butadiene, which must be compensated for 
in the acceleration of the compound. Most 
commercially available styrene-butadienc 
reinforcing resins can be treated as con- 
taining about 20% the unsaturation of reg- 
ular GR-S. 

Most commercial resins and rubbers con 
tain antioxidants to protect them during 
the drying operations, which may be ade- 
quate to protect the rubber-resin blend. 
The need of additional antioxidant and the 
tvpe to be used will largely depend upon 
the service the blend will be subjected to 
and the color of the finished article. In 
general, it is the rubber component which 
must be protected, and to —_— the ques 
tion without going into the details of all 
the different types of eRe Pros I would 
suggest that antioxidants used to protect 
rubber under the various service conditions 
be used as a guide in protecting the resin- 
rubber blends. 

Is it necessary to adjust cures in 
resin reinforced stocks due to the un- 
saturated butadiene portion of the 
resin? If so, how much? 

A. If any quantity of styrene-butadiene 
resin is used, the unsaturation of the resin 
must be compensated for in the compound 
\s stated in an earlier question, commer- 
cial high-styrene reinforcing resins have 


rubber-resin blends are 


uncured and, conse- 


about 20% the unsaturation of an equal 
quantity of GR-S ; 

. What, if any, is the difference in 
the final product between adding a 
resin to the rubber or vice versa? 
What is the reason for this difference 
(if any)? 

A. Holt. In the case of high-styrene 
resins, we sce very little difference. In add- 
ing a rubber to the resin, the procedure is 
substantially longer, and the rubber has a 
greater chance of being overmilled, with 
the possibility of lowered modulus and 
hardness. The difference, however, can 
normally be age srg minor. 

A. Sell. So far as » high-styrene re- 
inforcing resins are po we have 
found no difference in the physical char- 
acter of the batch or its physic al properties, 
provided the mixing is carried to complete 
dispersion. There is a danger in admixing 
the resin into the rubber of stopping short 
of complete dispersion, in which case the 
hardness and stiffness are obtained, but the 
flexural properties are reduced. This point 
is particularly true of resin reinforced shoe 
soles where flex life suffers markedly. This 
danger is not present in admixing the rub- 
ber into the resin because too rapid addi- 
ion of the rubber to the resin will chill 
the batch and crumble it from the mill be- 
fore poor dispersion can result. I would 
suggest to the questioner, if he is mixing 
resin into rubber and has some question 
about ultimate dispersion, that he sample 
a batch at different times of mixing and 
prepare test sheets. He will find that at 
some point in the milling the properties 
will attain fairly constant values. This 1s 
his optimum milling time. 

Q. Are any limitations on usage im- 
posed by the thermoplastic nature of 
the resins? 

A. These blends cannot be used at tem- 
peratures above the softening point of the 
blend without serious distortion of the part. 
This point is true regardless of whether 
the blend is vulcanized or unvulcanized. 

It should he recognized that while the 
thermoplasticity is treated as a limitation 
and disadvantage in the above instance, it 
is the basis upon which the rapidly grow- 
ing post-forming type of operation is built. 

Q. What types of mold lubricants 
are most effective for resin-GR-S 
blends? 

A. The addition of resin to rubber, par- 
ticularly in the curing type formulations, 
aids the release from the mold. If a release 
agent is required, the silicone types have 
been found very effective, giving numerous 
heats without repeated application. One 
precaution: use it sparingly in each ap- 
plication. 


ontinued } 





Rubber & Plastics Division, ASME, Holds Interesting 


HI Rubber & Plastics Division of the 

(American Society of Mechanical Enegi- 
neers held a two-day meeting in New York, 
\ Y., at the Hotel Statler on November 
Wand December 1, as a part of the annual 
meeting of the parent Society. Four half- 
lay technical sessions included two on rub- 
ber and two on plastics, and between 80 
and 100 members and guests heard a va- 
tety of interesting papers. 

A luncheon-meeting of the executive, ad- 
sory, and general committees of the Di- 
vision was held December 1. M. E. Lerner 
Kubher Age, retiring chairman. presided 
and after reporting on the progress of the 


Tiet: . Sy ‘ Saat 
Division during 1953 introduced the 


January, 1954 


coming chairman, Allen Gifford, Lord Mfg 
Co, R. W. Barber, Panelyte Division, St 
Regis Paper Co., was elected to the execu 
tive committee of the Division for a five- 
year term. 


Technical Session 1 


The chairman for the first technical ses- 
sion was S. W. McCune, III, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.. Inc., and the vice chair 
man was James B. Johnson, Linear, Inc 

“Synthetic Rubber Protects the 
Navy’s Propeller Shafts,” was the title 
of the first paper by FE. A. I 


Bukzin of the 
Navy Department's Bureau of Ships, 


Meeting in New York 


Washington, D. C. Mr. 
the use of rubber to protect the 
shafts of ships wl hich began after the first 


Bukzin reviewed 
propeller 


World War and became rather general 
in 1939, Synthetic rubber replaced natural 
rubber during World War IIL. Vulcanized 
rubbe r ‘overings, especially on high speed 


premature ly 
di heulty 
enormous 


shafts of 


however, failed 
in many instances owing to the 
of aq pplving the covering and the 
amount of power applied to the 
some of these 

In recent vears brusl ) 
ber and flame-sprayed Thiokol rubber shaft 
been used in place of the 
vering. The latest method 


combat ships, 


ships. 





on neoprene 


coatings have 
sheet rubber ¢ 








uses a superior neoprene cement to adhere 
vulcanized rubber sheet to the metal shaft. 
This last method seems most satisfactory, 
but requires confirming service life tests. 

“The Latexing and Hot Stretching of 
Tire Cord, with Special Emphasis on 
Nylon,” by C. A. Litzler, C. A. Litzler 
Co., Inc., was the second paper and was a 
relatively complete study of the tension 
drying and hot stretching of rayon and 
nylon tire cords. The improvements in the 
cord characteristics from the raw cord 
through to the completely latexed cord 
were discussed. 

The effects of the various types of latices 
used were explained, and the tension drying 
and hot ates operation was described 
in some detail. Also, the relations of the 
a of hygroscopic and hydrophobic 


laterials were outlined, and broad speci- 
cat ions for drying times, temperatures, 
and tensions were described. 


Differences in the properties of rayon, 
nylon, Perlon, and other synthetic fibers 
for tire fabrics were discussed, and because 
of the present interest in the hot stretching 
of nylon tire cord the improvements in its 
characteristics by virtue of this treatment 
were enumerated. 

Advanced methods of heating utilizing 
radiant energy or convection energy were 
discussed, and the establishment of the 
procedure for correlating heating, 
and tension was described. 

The paper included a review of the use 
trends of rayon, cotton, and nylon from 
1937. to a condition estimated for 1955. 
Also indicated was the relation of tire 
production to population trends. This trend 
predicts a major increase in productive 
capacity for the tension drying and_ hot 
stretching of tire cord materials 


“Modern Rubber Calendering Equip- 





proper 


time, stretching, 





ment,” by Norman J. Elder, Adamson 
United Co., was the third and final paper 
of the first session. The recent introduc- 
tion of modern precision calendering equip- 
ment to the rubber industry, with  par- 
ticular reference to the four-roll Z-type and 
improved three-roll types. was discussed 
Some details of temperature control sys- 
tems, roll crossing equipment, drilled rolls, 
gaging equipment, etc., were explained. 
his new equipment is of particular value 
for high-speed production, especially in 
the d site fides of tire cord. There is 
Iso. considerable interest) in three-roll 
universal calenders, incorporating roll 
crossing, drilled rolls, and other features 
available on the precision Z-type unit. Some 
ompanies prefer to use two of these three- 


I] calenders for the double-coating of tire 











cord instead of one Z-type calender. In 
this connection, 120-degree, three-roll 
calender being built to provide for easier 
Technical Session 2 

lhe chairman for t! second techr ical 
session on the afternoon of November 30, 

is of D. Brass. United 1 States Rubber 
Co., and the vice chairman was H. W 
(;reet l p ileri m L atex 1 read Co 


iecuuaee Characteristics of Silicone 
Rubber,” by G. W. Painter, Lord Mfg.. 





e fourth paper on the program. In 
vf the desirable high- and low-tem 
Ire proper ties of silicone rubber, it 





directly for natural 

established designs 
isolators, it was said. The 
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Allen G. Gifford 


modulus of silicone rubber is affected con- 
siderably more by static strain than is na- 
tural rubber, provision for this character- 
is tic can be made in design. 

“Mechanical Properties of Polysul- 


a Rubbers,” by Jose] ih <5: Jorezak, 
Chiokol Corp., was the fifth paper pre- 
sented. Polysulfide rubbers are manutac- 


tured today in the form of crude synthetic 
rubbers, water dispersions, and liquid poly- 


mers. The cured polymers are noted for 
their remarkable resistance to swell in 
ketones, acetate esters, gasoline and aro- 
matic fuel blends, and for their resistance 


to absorption and breakdown by oxygen 
and ozone. The mechanical properties of 
these polymers present some disadvantages 
tu ceiloucenl application since they display 
resistance to deformation under load, 
especially at elevated temperatures, have 
low tensile strength, and only moderate 
abrasion § resis nite 6m In most app lications, 
howevet ', the mechanical properties are well 
within critical design limits. 

The polysulfide water dispersions are 
used to flexibilize vinyl coatings, where the 
polysulfide polymer particles are distributed 
as non-extractable agglomerates through- 
out the coating. Tough, abrasion and ero- 

resistant coatings for propellers and 
leading edges of aircraft and for protective 
paints in chemical plants are obtained. 

Po lysidlide liquid polymers are converted 
at ambient temperatures to rubber having 
the same general properties | as other pi ly- 
sulfide polymers. Major applications are i 
adhesives and sealers. Recently the reactiy 
ity of the liquid polymer with epoxy resins 
has opened up new fields in the adhesives, 
potting, and coatings fields. 

The many new applications of the liquid 
Olymers on shipboard, in aircraft, and in 
he electrical and electronics industry were 
described. , 

“The Versatility of Cellular Rubber 
in Engineering,” by G. R. Sprague. J. J. 
Corrigan, and A. F. Sereque, all of Sponge 


pe OT 


sion 


t 
t 


Rubber Products 3 o., the sixth paper 
pt ‘esented, described the ’ different types and 
grades of cellular ct and the method 


of specifying them 
\merican Society for 


devi pe d by the 
lesting Materials. 


The essential properties were described in 
addition to the effects of temperature and 
common solvents on these properties. Cel- 
lular rubber, of which there are four 
types, sponge, foam, expanded, and ebonite, 
or hard cellular rubber. is made in an 
infinite variety of molded and die-cut 
shapes, flat sheets, rods, and tubes in al- 
most any wanted degree of firmness, with 
either open or closed cells. Cellular rub- 


ber is a versatile material for engineers, 
but it is best to examine closely the ASTM 
tables for it and order by their numbers 
and suffix letters. If the properties desired 
are not found, manufacturers of cellular 
rubber quite often can adapt a compound 
to fit particular leads. 

Engineering Developments of Rub. 
ber, July, 1952-June, 1953,” by betty 
Jo Clinebell, Rubber Division, A. © § 
Library, University of Akron, was_ the 
seventh paper offered. This annual litera- 
ture review with 114 references covered 
such subjects as LTP GR-S; the polyester 
rubber, Vullcollan; thermoplastic hydro- 
genated polymers; hard rubber; reclaimed 
rubber; tires; mechanical goods; coat- 
ings; testing; etc., with special reference 
to those articles of interest to the me. 
chanical engineer. 


Technical Session 3 


The chairman for the third techincal ses- 


sion was Prof. R. K. Witt, Johns Hop- 
kins University, and the vice chairman 
was A. C. Webber, of E. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 

“Viscoelasticity of |§Polymethyl 


Methacrylate—An Experimental and 
Analytical Study,” G. H. Dietz and J. K. 
Knowles, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was the eighth paper. It was part 
of the research on plastics being sponsored 
by the plastics division of the Manutac- 


turing Chemists’ Association. This paper 
concerned itself (a) with a presentation 
of static tensile stress-strain data under 


many different experimental conditions on 
several types of methyl methacrylate, to- 
gether with an empirical equation to de- 


scribe them, and (>) with an attempt t 
correlate the static behavioral character- 
istics of two varieties of methacrylate by 


means of an extension of the Boltzmann- 
Volterra theory of the elastic after-effect 
to an extent that facilitates the prediction 
of creep and constant strain-rate curves 
from stress-relaxation data to within an 
error acceptable for engineering purposes. 

“Reinforced Plastics Laminates for 
Aircraft Use,” by Dominick Rosato 
Wright Air Development Center, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, was the ninth 
paper. description of reinforced plastic 
laminates used in aircraft and some of 
the problems of their use was the purpose 
of this paper. 


Technical Session 4 


the fourth and _ final 
session was C. H. Adams, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., and the vice chairman was 
Norman A. Skow, Synthane Corp. 
“Speedylectric; The Electrode Boil- 
er—A New Method of wien ome Heat 


The chairman for 


to Calenders and Platens,” by Bradley 
C. Higgins, Livingstone Engineering Co., 
was the tenth paper. Electrode boilers 
generate steam by using the water between 
solid rod electrodes as the resistance ele- 
ment. The low water hazard is eliminated 
because when there is no water to make 
contact between the electrodes, no current 
can pass, and no steam is generated. Also, 


pressure control is obtained by making the 


pressure itself regulate the extent of im- 
mersion of the electrodes, and resistance 
will change in proportion to the heat load 
on the boiler. The boiler has two tanks ; one 


electrodes, and the other is a 
Steam generated in the elec 
trode tank flows to the load and through 
the regulating valve to the surge tank. As 
long as the steam pressure is equal in the 


houses the 


surge tank. 


two tanks, the water level remains the 
same. When the steam reaches the pre- 
determined pressure the regulator valve 
shuts off the steam supply in the surge 
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tank. Steam generation continues in the 
electrode tank, producing a higher pres- 
sure in that tank which forces the water 
level in the surge tank to rise, and the 
level in the electrode tank to fall, thus 
uncovering the electrodes and reducing the 
amount of steam generated. 

The company has also developed a boiler 
using ethylene glycols for higher temper- 
atures. 

Applications for plastics molding, lami- 
nating, tire recapping, and rubber mold- 
ing are extensive. 

“New Developments in Liquid Heat- 
ing of Plastics Processing Machinery,” 
by Paul L. Geiringer and Floyd Hasselriis, 

American Hydrotherm Corp., was the 
next paper on the program. The applica- 
tion of high-temperature liquids to the 
special heating and cooling requirements 
of plastics processing machinery was dis- 
cussed with special reference to tempera- 
ture control. Liquid heat carriers with 
recommended operating temperatures from 
400 to 1,000° F. were mentioned, and de- 
tails of installations for calenders, ex- 
truders, presses, and injection molding 
machines were described. 

“Selected Plastics References for the 
Mechanical Engineer, 1952-53,” by 
P. O. Powers, F. W. Elliott, J. K. Steven- 
son, K. E. Jackson, and J. R. Kelly, all 
of Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp.. 
was the final paper on the program. This 
annual literature review yee materials, 
with special reference to vinyl and fluorine 
plastics ; properties of various plastics mate- 
rials; fabrication; and applications. Par- 
ticular mention was made of papers on 
extrusion, injection molding, and coatings 





SORG Election Results 


HE newly elected officers of the South- 
ern Ohio Rubber Group have been 
announced as follows: chairman, F. New- 


Dayton Rubber Co.; treasurer, C. A. 
Griep, Dayton Rubber; secretary, R. J. 
Hoskin, Inland Mfg. Division, General 
Motors Corp.; and directors, H. E. Wen- 
g, R. S. Radow, and R. Marston, the 
last named affiliated with Binney & Smith 
Co. 

Tenative plans for the 
meeting of the Group on 


in 
in 


spring technical 
March 25 call 


for a symposium on synthetic rubber 
pol ymerization, with representatives from 
each of the large synthetic manufactur- 


ing plants describing the operation per 

formed at their respective installations. 
The seventh annual winter meeting- 

Christmas party of SORG, held December 


12 in Dayton, featured a sumptuous dinner, 


dancing at the Miami 
Some 37 members and 
from the audience of 
prizes. 


entertainment, and 
Valley Golf Club. 
guests were chosen 


125 to receive door 





Rubber Division April Meeting 


N A letter to the members early in Janu- 

ary, the secretary of the 
Rubber Chemistry, American Chemical So- 
ciety, Arthur M. Neal, FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., P. O. Box 406, Wil- 
mington, Del., called attention to the spring 
meeting to be held at the Brown Hotel, 
Louis ville, Ky., April 14-16. 

The chairman of the local committee on 
arrangements for this a ar is F. C. 
Wagner, also of du Pont, P. O. Box 1378, 


Louisville 1, Ky. 
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Division of 


There will be a luncheon meeting of the 
Division’s 25-Year Club on April 14, and 
chairman for this event is A. Brandt, B. F 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. 

The first technical session will begin at 
2:00 p.m., April 14, with Division Chair- 
man James C. Walton, Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., presid- 
ing. There will be the usual Division ban- 
quet on the evening of Thursday, April 
IS. 

The papers committee would like by 
February 26 abstracts of 200 words, in 
triplicate, for papers to be presented at this 
meeting. The papers must show where the 
work was done, and a statement is re- 
quired as to the amount of time needed 
for presentation. The author or one of the 
co-authors must be a member of the A. C.S 
At the time of the meeting three copies of 
the finished paper must be available for 
the Division secretary. 

Hotel reservation cards will be sent to 
the members by the local committee on or 
about the first of March. 





Adams Replaces Goggin 
on IRW Board 


€ H. ADAMS, group leader in the re- 
* search department, plastics division, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., joined the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board of India RUBBER 
Wor_p on January 1, replacing W. C. 
Goggin, Dow Chemical Co., who resigned 
as of that date. 

Mr. \dams received his bachelor’s de- 
gree in chemical engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1939, and a master’s 
degree from the same university in 1945. 
He was employed by Jos. E. Seagram & 
Sons in 1939 and 1940 and was with the 
American Plastics Corp. in 1940 and 1941. 
From 1941 through 1945 he group 
leader for a project of the Office of Scien- 


Was a 


tific Research & Development at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Mr. Adams joined the 
plastics division of Monsanto in 1945. He 


is the author of several papers on the prop- 


erties and testing of plastics. 
The new Board member belongs to the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 


where he is active on the D-20 Plastics 
Committee, and also to the .\merican Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers. 





C. H. Adams 


Fowler Discusses Latex 


HE regular fall meeting of the Connecti- 

cut Rubber Group, held November 18 
in Naugatuck, Conn., featured an address 
by Donald Fowler, of Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, United States Rubber Co., fol- 
lowed by a buffet dinner and refreshments. 

The audience of some 180 persons heard 
Mr. Fowler speak on the “Practical Appli- 
cations of Latex,” an overall review of 
the types of latices commercially or poten- 
tially available. The influence on colloidal 
properties of latices and on physical prop- 
erties of polymers by factors, such as 
monomer selection, type of polymerization, 
emulsifier system, and particle size were 
discussed, and the results of these prop- 
erties on consumer articles and on other 
processes were covered. A number of cur- 
rent processes involving latex uses were 
described and illustrated with samples of 
the finished products. 





Reclaim Discussed at Quebec 


HE dinner-meeting of the Quebec Rub 

ber & Plastics Group, held on November 
19 in Quebec, P.Q., Canada, heard a talk 
by D. S. le Beau, director of research 
for Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co. on 
“Reclaim and Reclaiming Processes as 
Part of the Development of the Rubber 
Industry.” 

The opening 
covered the 
and reclaimed 
reviewed the 
claiming and 


remarks of the speaker 
sources of natural synthetic, 
rubber. Dr. le Beau then 
theoretical aspects of re- 
discussed some of the most 
recent methods of production. A color 
film which detailed the production process 
employed at Midwest completed the ad 
dress. 





Group Program Service 


HE Liaison Committee of the 

of Rubber Chemistry, American Chem- 
ical Society, will be composed of the same 
members for 1954 as served in 1953 and 
will attempt to continue the program serv- 
ice of the past year. This service involves 
approaching speakers who have addressed 
local Groups, with the suggestion that they 
present the same paper to other Groups, 
publishing this information if the invita- 
tion Is ind acting in general like 

r 


Division 


accepte d,. 3 


a clearing house for papers p oposed for 
presentation by suppliers to the rubber in 
dustry ' 

Composition of the L iaison Committee 1+ 


Francisco 
lire & 


\1 geles-San 


Firestone 


as follows: Los 


\rea, R. E. Hutchinson, 


Rubber Co.; Chicago-Fort Wayne, D. Rea- 
hard, The General Tire & Rubber Co.: 
South Ohio-Detroit-Akron-Buffalo, S. 1 
Brams, Dayton Chemical Products Lab 
oratories; | Washington-Philadelphia-New 
York, J. S. Jorezak, Thiokol Chemical 
Corp.; and Connecticut-Rhode Island-Bos 
ton, E... ©. Longworth 

The most recent result of the work ot 
this Committee has been the announcement 
concerning the availability of a speech and 
movie on “Statistical Quality Control” by 
S. Collier, Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th 


N.Y. Any Groups wish 
address! should con- 


handle 


t.. New York 16, 
ing to schedule this 
tact Mr. Collier W ho will arrange to 
the requests if he is not available 











Third Rubber Technology 
Conference 


Hk program of the third Rubber rind 

ane Conference, to be held in London, 
England, by the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry on June 22-25, 1954, has been an- 
nounced. Forty grouped into six 
headings according to the problem or sub 
ject with which they deal will be presented 
as tollows: 


papers, 


Properties of Natural Rubber Latex 
(seven papers) will — of a description 
of recent researcl ork done in this re- 
spect, with particular reference to prob- 


lems associated with the earlier stages ot 
the production of natural rubber in the 
Far East. Authors of the papers are T. S. 





Roberts, British Rubber Producers Re- 
seat rch Association; E. W. Madge, J. L. M. 
Nev nham, and H. M. Collier, all of Dun- 


p Research Centre; R. Freeman, J. E 
Morris, and Rk. H. Smith, all of Rubber 
Institute of Malaya; M. Van den 
Rubber Stichting; and W. L. 
Indonesian Rubber Research In- 


Re search 
Tempel, 
Rosing, 
stitute 

Production and Evaluation of 
Rubber (six papers) covers the 
and production met neluding some 
new processes, for synth nie rubbers. Au- 
ors include \W. Cooper, T. B. Bird, and 
FE. Catterall, Dunlop; A. A. Morton, Mas 
Institute of Technology; I. D 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co.: 
W. B. Reynolds, J. E. Pritchard, and J. F 
Svetlik, Phillips Petroleum Co.: B. Sarno, 
Liljeholmens Kabelfabrik; and R. B. Mac- 
Farlane and L. A. McLeod, Polymer Corp.., 
Ltd 

Chemistry of Rubbers 
deals with new knowledge of the 


Synthetic 
properties 


hods, 


sachusetts 


Patterson, 


(seven papers) 


structure 





of rubber (mostly natural rubber) result- 
ing from latest developments. Authors in- 
clude M. Gordon and J. S. Taylor, Royal 
Technical ( ‘ollege, Glasgow: R. L. Staf- 
ford, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.; 


W. H. T. Davison and G. R. Bates, Dun- 
lop; G. F. Bloomfield, F. M. Merrett, L 
Bateman, R. Glazebrook, C. G. Moore, 
and R. W. Saville, all of BRPRA;: S 


A. Vod jen, and 


Monsanto Chem 


Baxter, P. D. Potts, H 
H. W. Robinson, all of 
icals, Ltd. 

Physics of Rubbers and Fibers (eight 
treats of the properties of rubber 
and of the various natural and synthetic 
fibers used in conjunction with rubber. Au- 
thors of the material to be presented are 
from Research Association of British Rub- 
ber Manufacturers; and J. O. Wood and 
W. F. Kilby, Dunlop; W. P. Fletcher, 
\. N. Gent, R. I. Wood, L. Mullins, and 
N. R. Tobin, all of BRPRA; A. R. 
RABRM; D. M. Turner, Avon India Rub- 
ber Co.; P. Thirion, Institut Francais du 
Caoutchouc; and H. J. J. Jansen, Rubber 

ichting 

Developments 11 


papers) 


Testing Methods (seven 
describes modern developments in 
the methods of testing rubber products 
Authors are C. H. Leigh Danceare. E. F 
‘ Gough, D. G. Marshall. 
Cooper, Dun 


papers ) 


Jenkins, and D. H 








lop; J. I. S. Williams and R. G. Cliftar 

Dunlop Test House; L. R. Sper rberg, Sid 
Richardson Carbon Co.; and H. ©. J. di 
Decker (Holland) 

Compoun Theory and Practice (fivi 
papers) ade ils wit the most recent discov- 
eries in rubber compounding, with particu- 
lar references to the influence of reinforce 
ing agents wear resistance. Authors in- 
clude I. Sagajllo, London Advisory Com: 
mittee: V. A. Garten, Division of Industrial 
Chemistry (Australia) ; M. L. Studet cit 
Phillips Chemical Co.; J. van Alphen and 
G ] Va \meronge! hot] tf Rubber 
“ft Tino 


Payne, 


Groups Celebrate Christmas 


Boston Celebrates Silver Jubilee 


HE Silver Anniversary of the Boston 
Rubber Group was commemorated at 
~ traditional Christmas party on Decem- 
- 11 at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 


dare than 600 members attended the fes- 
tivities, consisting of a social hour, dinner, 
and entertainment. Following the dinner, 


each member was presented with an en- 
graved tie clasp bearing the dates 1928- 
1953 and the letters BRG to signify the 
1928 tounding of the local group under 
the sponsorship of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A. C. S. The drawing ot about 
100 prizes completed the program. 

The retiring chairman of the Group, 


\. W. Bryant, of Binney & Smith Co., 
announced the results of the recent election 
of officers for 1954. These were: chairman, 
W. EF. Malcolm, of Titanium Pigments 
Corp.; vice chairman, E. D. Covell, Sted 
fast Rubber Co.; secretary-treasurer, J. E. 
Williamson, Tyer Rubber Co.; executive 
committee, Mr. Bryant, D. W. Kirkpatrick. 
of Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
ae American Biltrite Rubber 
Co., and J. L. Haas, of Hodgman Rubber 
Co.; and permanent historian, Harold 
IF er, retired. 


Ross, or 


Ladies’ Night at Chicago 


A CAPACITY crowd of 850 members, 
guests, and their wives attended the 
annual Christmas party and Ladies’ Night 
of the Chicago Rubber Group on Decem- 


ber 18 at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, II]. 
The program included a cocktail hour, 
turkey dinner, variety entertainment, and 


dancing. Each lady received a mink collar 
with the compliments of the Group. 

The committee in charge of arrange 
ments expressed appreciation to the more 
than 150 rubber and supplier companies 
whose ST made the party pos- 
sible. Bernard J. Yunker, Sirvene Division 
of Chicago Baetade Mfg. Co., was chair- 
man of the committee, with Frank E 
Smith, Williams-Bowman Rubber Co., vice 
chairman. Other committee members were 
H. E. Andersen, B. F°. Goodrich Chemical 
Gor Hi. 4 Crosland, Sirvene; James 
Dunne, C. P. Hall Co. of Tllinois; El 
Grossman, Tumpeer Chemical Co.; H. G 
Ling, Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co.; M. J. O’Connor, 
O’Connor & Choate, Inc.; Ralph Schell, 
Bauer & Black; and J. F. Swart, Van 
Cleef Bros. Division, Johns-Manville Corp 


Ontario Holds Old Members Night 


HE Ontario Rubber Section, Chemical 
Institute of Canada, combined its Christ- 
mas party with Old Members Night to the 
njoyment of all. Features of the celebra 
tion were the reminiscent anecdotes of 


those members present at the dawn of the 
told by 


rubber industry. One such 
the oldest member, W. E. Campbell, of 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., recalled that 
rubber compounders at the turn of the cen- 
tury were referred to as doctors by the 
mixers because of their role as first-aid 
men in the mill rooms. Mr. Campbell was 
singin with a blanket in recognition of 
be ng the oldest sania in attendance 

\ dinner and the drawing of door prizes, 
between which J. M. Ball, of Midwest Rub 
ber Reclaiming Co., presented his com 
panty” s film, “Behind the Scenes,” completed 

> program for the gathering of 90 mem 
ers and guests 

Detroit Officers Announced 

PPROXIMATELY 750 members and 

guests attended the annual Christmas 
party of the Detroit 


story, 


Rubber & Plastics 


Group, Ine., held December 11 tl 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mic! 
The party included a cocktail hour, dinne: 
entertainment program, and a drawiny for 
some 250 door prizes. 

The slate of candidates submitted by the 
nominating committee was approved u uliani- 
mously, and the new officers for the com- 
ing year, as announced by outgoing C)iair- 
man E. V. Hindle, United States Rubber 
Co., are as follows: chairman, W. J 
Simpson, Chrysler Corp.; vice chairman 
J. T. O'Reilly, Ford Motor Co.; secretary, 


H. \WW. Hoeraut, U. S. Rubber; treasurer 
W. F. Bauer, Brown Rubber Co., Inc: 
historian, Tom Halloran, Chemical |’rod- 


ucts, Inc.: and counselors G. F. Lindner 
and G. P. Hollingsworth, both of Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., and Mr. Hindle. The 
following committee chairmen have beer 
appointed: membership, J. B. Craft, Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co.; entertainment, 
R. ©. Chilton, Permalastic Products Co. 
program, H. V. Vodra, Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Corp.; publicity, D. A. Koza, Auto- 
motive Rubber Co.:; and educational, | 
Kvet, Jr., Detroit Arsenal. 


Party at New York 


tT annual Christmas party of the Nev 
York Rubber Group, held in the Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y.. De- 
cember 11, was attended by close to 500 
persons. The usual procedure of cocktail 
hour, dinner, entertainment by some variety 
acts, and the distribution of some 115 door 
prizes was followed. 

Retiring Chairman G. N. Vacca, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, introduced the new 
chairman, J. Breckley, Titanium Pigment 








Corp., and vice chairman, S. M. Martin, 
Thiokol Corp., during dinner.? 
A complete list of the new officers and direc- 


tors appeared in our November issue, p. 226 





Rubber in Packaging 


meeting of the Washing- 

ton Rubber Group, held November 18 
in the Potomac Electric Co. Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., featured a talk by C. J. 


HE monthly 


Zusi, president of Container Laboratories, 
Inc., on “Rubber in Packaging.” Mr 
Zusi covered the use of rubber as ad- 


hesives, as containers, and as cushioning 
devices in containers. He also detailed 
problems encountered in packaging syn- 
thetic rubber as manufactured by the RF‘ 

Although solid under most normal con- 
ditions, GR-S becomes fluid on the applica- 


tion of heat and pressure and, in this 
state, will adhere to the container in 
which it is shipped. Tale and sandstone 
have been used successfully to prevent 


adhesion but they present dust hazards to 
workers. Film wrappers of material which 
is compatible to some degree with synthett 
rubber have met with only limited success 
due to the fact that the wrappers are not 
miscible under all conditions existing 1 
the plants of compounders and fabricators 
This problem, additionally important owing 
to the necessity of storing GR-S_ ove! 
long periods for national defense 
1S carredthy the numerous re 
search projects. 


reasons. 


object of 





Fisher on Synthetic Rubber 


A GENERAL outline on synthetic rub- 
ber was presented recently to the 
Cleveland Section, American Chemical So- 
ciety, by Harry L. Fisher, president-elec 
of the Society and professor at the Un- 
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i AT AE TEAC NEE RRR RED BN EINE Es 
CALENDAR 


Jon. 18- American Institute of Electrical 
22. Engineers. Winter General Meet- 
ing. Hotel Statler, New- York, 

nM; ¥- 


Jan. 22. Philadelphia Rubber Group. Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 25- Plant Maintenance & Engineer- 


-28. ing Show. International Amphi- 

theatre, Chicago, Ill. Conference 

at Hotel Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

Society of Plastics Engineers. 

29. Tenth Annual Technical Confer- 
ence, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


Jan. 29. Akron Rubber Group. Panel 
Meeting. Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, O. 
Feb. 1- ASTM Committee Week. Shore- 
5. ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Feb. 2. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 


Inc., Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Feb. 3- Reinforced Plastics Division, SPI. 
5. Technical & Management Con- 
ference. Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Feb. 4. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Feb. 10. Newark Section, SPE, Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

Feb. 11. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group. Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Feb. 12. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Feb. 17. New York Section, SPE, Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Washington Rubber Group. 

Mar. 2. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mar. 4. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Mar. 10. Newark Section, SPE, Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

Mar. 17. New York Section, SPE, Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Washington Rubber Group. 

Mar. 18- Division of High Polymer Physics, 

20. APS. Detroit and Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
Mar. 22- Committees D-9 and D-20, ASTM. 


24. Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 
Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Symposium on Synthetic Rubber 
Polymerization. Engineers Club. 
Dayton, O. 
Boston Rubber 
Meeting. 
Akron Rubber Group. Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, O 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Detroit LeLand Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. 
Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Apr. 14- Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
16. A. C. S. Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky. 


Group. Spring 


Apr. 14. 


Apr. 21. New York Section, SPE, Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Washington Rubber Group. 

May 4. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

May 6. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 


Se A ARM RETEST I rN 
January, 1954 


Calitormia. Dr. bisher 
although the term 


versity of Southern 
began by stating that 
“synthetic rubber” is a 
the material of which 
composed has never been synthesized, its 
use 1s justified since the word rubber indi 
product rather than a 


misnomer in that 


natural rubber is 





cates a type of 

chemical compound 
The common belief that this material is 
product of the last war is false, declared 
the first rubber-like ma 


the speaker, since 
terial was produced 75 years ago; 
quantities were made in Germany in the 
first World War and from 1925-1935; 
the first commercial synthetic rubber, 1 
kol, was manufactured in this country 1 
1930. The general properties and uses ot 
synthetics were also covered, and it was 
pointed out that approximately 890,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber will be manufactured 
in this country this vear versus the import 
ing of approximately 400,000 tons of na 
tural rubber 

Dr. Fisher wag also the principal speaker 


tonnage 








at the banquet of the Society's rev1ona 
conclave, December 10-12, held at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. His top 


was “Our Versatile Rubbers.” 





High-Polymer Physics Meeting 


HI* division of High-Polymer Physics 


of the American Physical Society will 
hold its regular meeting on March 18-20, 
1954, at Detroit and Ann Arbor, Mich 


Tentative plans for the conference, which 
will mark the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Division, include a sym- 
posium on the physical properties of bulk 
polymers, with the balance of the program 
consisting of two or three invited papers 
in addition to the contributed papers 


SPI Program 
(Continued from page 496) 


the direction of a 12-man SPI vinyl stand- 
ards educational committee headed by J. R 
Price, Bakelite Co. 

Since the initial effects of this program 
should be apparent by spring, it was de 
cided to postpone the SPI Film, Sheeting 
& Coated Fabrics Division’s conference, 
originally scheduled for December 3-4, 
1953, until some time in March or April, 
1954. At that time the educational progran 
will be included as a prominent part of t! 
two day conference. 


Reinforced Plastics Conference 


Division of the 
14 


Che Reinforced Plastics 
Society of Plastics Industry plans to ho 
its ninth annual Technical and Manage 
ment Conference at the Edgewater Beacl 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., February 3-5. Non 
commercial exhibits will be 
period of the confer 


over the three-day 


ence 





Test Methods for Plastic Pipe 


HE formulation of test methods for the 
evaluation of plastic pipe has been set as 
extensive engineering re 


} 


the goal for the 


displayed to 
the public and to the attending members 


search rogran recently begun at battelle 
Memorial Institute, 


sors of the program art 














the Society of Plastics Indu who are 
extruders of pipe and/or suppliers of the 
iw materials 

The progran expected t a] 
proximately two vears Io! complet Ss 
intended to develop methods tor determ' 
ing bursting strengths, safe working s 
sures, long-range s¢ rviceability f pipe ut 
der static pressure, and dynamic loadi 
limitations. It supplements k pres 
in progress for setting up standards 





mensional weights, sizes, an¢ 


A PALK m “Iniection Molding — f 
inyl Materials” by Frank A M irtin, 


December 


Van Ormat 





Hotel, Fort 





covered methods, equipment, and problen 


encountered in the imyection 


elastomeric vinyls 





Carbon Black Statistics— 
Third Quarter, 1953 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


Following a meeting on December 
2 of the Rubber Business Advisory 
Committee of the General Services 
Administration, the government on 
December 9 announced, through GSA 
Administrator Edmund F. Mansure, a 
reduction in the monthly volume of 
government rotation sales of natural 
rubber to 5,000 tons beginning in April, 
and confining of forward sales to de- 
livery in the immediate month follow- 
ing that in which the sale is made—a 
pericd which could range from a few 
weeks to 60 days. Also, a complete 
study of the overall rotation program 
and of the grades and types of rubber 
which should be maintained in the 
stockpile is to be made. These actions 
are a result of the complaints of nat- 
ural rubber growers that American 
rubber policy is the cause of the de- 
pressed price of natural rubber now. 

A meeting of the United States 
Commerce Department's Business & 
Defense Services Administration 


Washington Report by Arth 


Chemical & Rubber Industry Advisory 
Committee on December 14 considered 
“Post Attack Planning” and heard a 
talk by E. G. Holt, assistant director 
of BDSA’s Chemical & Rubber Di- 
vision, in which he gave five reasons 
why he believes the synthetic rubber 
plants will be sold to private industry. 

Suppliers of chemicals and other ma- 
terials used in the government syn- 
thetic rubber program will only be re- 
quired to renegotiate 10% of the con- 
tracts for sale of materials to the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., since only 
that much synthetic rubber was con- 
sidered to have been used in defense 
products. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., called 1953 the greatest year 
in the history of the industry and saw 
only a possible 5% reduction in total 
rubber goods produced in 1954. 

In a further report on natural rub- 
ber quality, RMA pointed out that 
total outstanding quality and condition 


Stockpile Rotation Plan Modified; Program To Be Studied 


The government on December 9 an- 
nounced that it is undertaking “a complete 
study of the overall (natural rubber stock- 
pile} rotation program and of the grades 
and types of rubber which should be main- 
tained in the stockpile.” At the same time 
it announced, through GSA Administrator 
Edmund F. Mansure, two concrete steps 
designed to lessen the impact of the rota- 
tion program on the natural rubber market. 

These steps, the agency said, are (1) a 
reduction in the monthly volume of gov- 
ernment rotation sales to 5,000 tons—half 
the current rate—beginning with April de- 
liveries; and (2) confining forward sales 
to delivery in the immediate month follow- 
ing that in which the sale is made—a period 
which could range from a few weeks to 
60) days. 


GSA Rubber Advisory Committee 
Meeting 


These two measures and the decision to 
make a broad study of the stockpile pro- 
gram resulted from meetings held on the 
staff and policy-making level of GSA with 
the State Department and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. GSA, at a meeting 
with its 18-member Rubber. Business Ad- 
visory committee, had the benefit also of 
dealer trade and manufacturer suggestions. 
The broader review now under way will 
find the same groups participating—GSA, 
State, ODM, and rubber industry repre- 
sentatives. 

Dramatic as they sounded when first an- 
nounced, the two measures put into effect 
by GSA actually were rather moderate. 
Rubber market reaction recognized this 
fact and greeted the measures as “disap- 
pointing.” That, at least, was the reaction 
of the New York dealers, who had put 
forth suggestions calling for more drastic 
changes in the stockpile program at the 
advisory committee meeting held with GSA 
m December 2. Even the manufacturer 
representatives on that committee had 


504 


urged greater modifications than adopted 
by GSA, although the manufacturers’ sug- 
gestions were much more moderate than 
those advanced by the dealer trade. 

The industry recommendations struck at 
the more basic issue of stockpile upgrad- 
ing. Acting under a February, 1952, di- 
rective of the now-defunct Munitions Board 
(the Board’s functions were absorbed by 
ODM), GSA has been pursuing a_ policy 
of replacing the large stockpile holdings of 
low-grade rubber with higher grades. For 
some time the rate of replacement has been 
10,000 tons a month. While this is not di- 
rectly injuring producers of high-grade 
rubber, Indonesia and other producers of 
low-grade rubber have complained bitterly 
about the depressive effect of releasing 
10,000 tons a month of low-grade rubber 
into consumer channels. America’s rubber 
industry is the only large-scale user of 
lower-grade natural rubber—the type which 
Indonesia sells in quantity. GSA sales di- 
rectly to American consumers, they charge, 
are unfairly competing with the marketing 
of current Indonesian supplies in the U. S. 

The root of the problem, as they see it, 
is the policy of allout upgrading. Aggravat- 
ing the problem are the speed and the scale 
at which upgrading is being carried out, 
along with the attractive terms offered by 
GSA to its customers—low prices and ac- 
ceptance of forward orders many months 
in advance of delivery (up to a year in a 
few cases, according to unconfirmed re- 
ports). The measures announced Decem- 
ber 9 will put a partial brake on the prac 
tices which have aggravated the problem. 
The broader study now under way is ex- 
pected to get at the root of the problem— 
the policy of upgrading. 

At the December 2 meeting the dealer 
trade and manufacturer representatives 
each came up with different proposals, de- 
spite advance indications from their leading 
trade organization spokesmen of unanimity. 
Dealer representatives urged abandonment 
of the upgrading program; they wanted the 


claims against Far Eastern shippers 
stood at $558,525, on September 30, 
1953, a decided improvement from the 
figure of $1,459,461, as of June 30, 1952, 
The Natural Rubber Bureau said 
that for the next 16 months, or until 
the synthetic rubber plants are in pri- 
vate hands, the economic health of the 
natural rubber producing areas in the 
Far East is at the mercy of American 
action on synthetic rubber production 
and pricing. Sar 
A spokesman for the plastics indus. 
try called 1953 a record year for that 
industry and predicted that 1954 might 
surpass even the figures for that year. 
Scrap rubber dealers, who had a poor 
year in 1953, are looking for improve- 
ment in general business conditions to 
result in greater consumption and 
higher prices for scrap rubber in 1954, 
The heads of Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., The General Tire & Rubber 
Co., and Hewitt-Robins, Inc., find the 
outlook for 1954 encouraging. 


ur J. Kraft 


lower-grade rubber now in the stockpile 
exchanged, as it becomes necessary to ro- 
tate to prevent deterioration, for equal 
quantities of lower grades. The manutac- 
turers suggested that about 20 or 30% of 
the lower-grade rubber rotated out of the 
stockpile be replaced with lower-grades, 
while GSA continues to replace the bulk 
of its lower grades—or about 80 or 70%— 
with higher grades. Reportedly, there were 
other differences in the respective proposals 
of these two groups, but the foregoing ap- 
pears to be the major difference which 
emerged round the conference table. Con- 
ference table is perhaps a misleading desig- 
nation. As reported here last month, GSA 
did not take kindly to the charges leveled 
both by trade and manufacturer organiza- 
tions that it was dominating and depressing 
the rubber market. The agency took no 
especial pains to muffle expression of its 
sense of outrage at the December 2 meeting. 


Broad Study of Stockpiling To Be Made 


GSA, in the period during which it 
served as exclusive importer of natural 
rubber, acquired vast holding of low-grade 
rubber. Probably, at least several hundred 
thousand tons of the one-million tons-plus 
now on hand in stockpile warehouses 1s 
low-grade. Under present policies GSA 
intends to get rid of all of it for replace- 
ment with equivalent tonnages of higher 
grades, known as_ stockpile “schedule” 
grades. The study now under way, which 
may take months to complete, will involve 
an inspection of the low-grade stocks, to 
determine just how rapidly they must be 
replaced to prevent their deterioration. It 
will also get into the more basic policy 
question of whether the stockpile schedule 

that is, the composition of the permanent 


stockpile—should make room for lower 
grades of rubber. 
The interim relief announced by Mr. 


Mansure on December 9 will not be fully 
effected for several months. GSA already 
is committed under existing contracts 
with consumers to deliver 10,000 tons 
monthly through March, 1954. These con-- 
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honored. Since GSA also 


tracts will be 
bound on all contracts entered on 
no further 
ahead than the month following issuance of 
a sales contract this policy means that GSA 


1s NOW 
meets nber 9 or later to deliver 1 


will inake no additional sales until March, 
when it can sell for April delivery. This de- 
cision puts GSA out of the market as a 
seller until March 1. The agency also had 
entered sales contracts prior to December 
9 for delivery in April and succeeding 
months. Scheduled deliveries under these 
contracts for the April-May-June quarter 
reportedly are close to the 5,000-ton-a- 
month limitation of the new policy. These 
contracts, too, will be honored. Thus GSA 
will be entering new contracts, come March, 
for delivery in April of a good deal less 
than 5,000 tons. Moreover, unless some 
new change is instituted in the upgrading 
program, rotations will continue to be ex- 
clusively the sale of low-grade rubber for 
replacement only with high-grade stock. 

The overall study of the stockpile pro- 
gram which could result in some directive 
making more basic changes will provide 
for full industry consultation, GSA officials 
said. It is understood that GSA will ap- 
point a six-member subcommittee from its 
Business Advisory Committee, consisting 
f three dealer and three manufacturer rep- 
resentatives, under George Casto, for this 
study. 

Since basic changes in stockpile policies 
are a matter for ODM decision, there is 
a possibility that ODM industry advisers 
would work on the study. ODM now has 
no such committees, but is working on an 
agreement with the Commerce Department 
for using the advisory committees of that 
agency’s Business & Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, successor to the National Pro- 
duction Authority. However the chances 
are that the GSA committee will be used 
to aoe ODM in this particular study. 

Vhile the scope of the study has not been 
lefinitely stated by any of the agencies 
concerned, it is possible that it may in- 
clude the question of the ultimate size of 
the stockpile, along with the already de- 
scribed question of the composition of the 
stockpile. At its London meeting this past 
fall, the Management Committee of the 
International Rubber Study Group recom- 


mended that member governments consider 
the possibility of increasing their stocks of 
natural rubber, whether privately held or 
government held. This recommendation, 
contained in the official communiqué from 
that meeting, was not aimed specifically at 
the U. S., and even so may ian been in- 
tended to apply more to industry stocks 
than government stocks. 

Thus, this suggestion has a somewhat 
different character than the three recom- 
mendations specifically aimed at the U. S. 
Government: (1) revocation of the man- 
datory consumption directive for synthetics 
(it was revoked in November); (2) re- 
examination of stockpile rotation pri actices ; 
and (3) increasing the price of GR-S. Be- 
sides, at the Congressional hearings on 
disposal legislation early last summer, a 
Munitions Board official testified that there 
is some feeling that the present rubber 
stockpile goal—now nearly tully attained— 
already provides for more natural rubber 
than we would need in event of war. So far 
as this reporter knows, no one in a re- 
sponsible position, either in government or 
industry, has taken the position that the 
present stockpile goal is inadequate and 
should be enlarged. 


Members of GSA Rubber Advisory 
Committee 


Members of the GSA Rubber Business 
Advisory committee are: H. P. Shrank, 
Seiberling Rubber Co.; R. B. Bogardus, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; E. C. 
Schwaub, United States Rubber Co.; Fred 
Pusinelli, Fred Pusinelli & Co.; Alan L. 
Grant, Charles T. Wilson Co.; Sid Pike, 
S. J. Pike & Co.; H. P. Van Valkenburgh, 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co.:; Ralph Au, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.: C. J. — 
General Tire; D. A. Patterson, H. A. 
Astlett Co.; M. Millintheau, Robert Baden- 
hop Corp.; Robert Riley, Imperial Com- 
modities Co.; Edward W. Kane, American 
Hard Rubber Co.; J. C. Roberts, Fire- 
stone; James Adams, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.; Fred Koyle, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co.; J. L. Lewis, Littlejohn & Co., Inc.; 
and Jacobus Frank, Jacobus Frank & Co. 
Chairman of the committee is George K. 


Casto, Director of GSA’s rubber division. 


BDSA Chemical & Rubber Committee Meets 
on Mobilization Planning 


meeting of the Business & 
Administration of the 
Commerce Department with its newly 
formed Chemical & Rubber Industry Ad- 
visory committee was held in Washington, 
December 14. The 16 committee members 
who attended, including two from the rub- 
ber industry, were informed by officials of 
the agency’s Chemical & Rubber Division 
that the primary function of BDSA in the 
coming year will be to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities in connection with defense 
mobilization programs. A good deal of at- 
tention was devoted at the December 14 
meeting to general discussion of measures 
to minimize interruption of chemical and 
tubber manufacturing activity resulting 
from atomic or other aerial attack. This 
type of preparatory activity on the part of 
industry has become known here as “Post 
Attack Planning.” 

BDSA officials told the committee that 
the agency is charged with bringing into 
being the plans for plant, product, and 
personnel protection and “possible decen- 
tralization of facilities. Handling this 
phase of the agency ’*s activities for chem- 
icals and rubber is Everett G. Holt, the 
‘ssistant director of the BDSA Chemical 
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& Rubber Division. The Division has put 
together a comprehensive booklet covering 
various measures which individual firms 
may use in disaster planning. 

Decentralization of production facilities 
to reduce the vulnerability of the nation’s 
industrial defense to atomic destruction is 
a subject which BDSA’s predecessor, the 
National Production Authority, had 
broached to its Rubber Industry Advisory 
Committee some 10 months ago. The rub- 
ber industry will likely hear much more 
on the subject from BDSA. For one thing, 
BDSA has reactivated the old NPA Rub- 
ber Industry Advisory Committee for the 
specific—and so far the only—purpose of 
working out plans for decentralization of 
rubber manutacture, should that become 
necessary. 

In letters to committee members last 
month Mr. Holt asked for their views on 
decentralization and other aspects of “Post 
Attack Planning.” He 
a report suggesting an outline of the prob- 
lem and asked whether the committee mem- 
bers thought a meeting should be called in 
the near future. There’s a fair pi tate that 
the rubber committee will meet with him in 


January, or soon after. The committee, 


sent them copies of 


when advising the now-defunct NPA, had 
the benefit of a preliminary review of the 
“Post Attack Planning” problem includ- 
ing a specific suggestion from NPA that 
new airplane tire plants should be located 
elsewhere than Akron. The rubber com- 
mittee will be called upon for extensive 
review of disaster planning, but apparently 
its advice will not be sought on other sub- 
jects of interest to the industry. 

: The. forum for seeking the rubber in- 
dustry’s counsel on other matters will be 
the Chemical & Rubber Industry Advisory 
ol now comprising 19 members 
of the chemical industry and only three 
from the rubber industry. Plans are under 
way to enlarge the membership, particu- 
larly to give greater representation to rub- 
ber manufacturers. 

According to report, the committee, when 
enlarged, will include one rubber industry 
representative for each three chemical in 
dustry men, thus giving the rubber industry 
25% of the membership. The three rubber 
industry eye now on the com- 
mittee are Fr. Litchfield, Goodyear chair- 
man; ( se %e Gates, IJr., president of 
Gates Rubber Co.; and Thomas Robins, 
Jk president of Hewitt-Robins. The 16 
members who attended the December 14 
meeting included Mr. Robins and Leland 
Spencer, substituting for Mr. Litchfield. 

The committee offered to come to W ash- 
ington again in January to discuss suc! 
matters as excise taxes, corporation taxes, 


labor, and legislation and to present in- 
dustry views on these subjects to Com- 
merce Department officials. The political 


nature of these subjects provides some idea 
of the broad area in which the BDSA ad- 
visory committees may operate. 

In the review of “Post Attack Planning” 
which took place at the initial meeting last 
month, BDSA told the committee that the 
government is prepared to aid manufactur- 
ers in establishing plant protection by au- 
. orizing rapid tax amortization where 

easible. The officials also informed the 
comet that the agency plans to collect 
statistical data on a voluntary basis for 
some 30-odd chemicals and to publish these 
annually. The officials assured committee 
members that these data will be guarded 
and so published as to prevent disclosure 
of the operations of individual firms. Nor- 
man E. Hathaway, director of the BDS 
Chemical & Rubber Division, presided < 
the meeting. 

Mr. Holt reviewed for the committee the 
status of disposal of synthetic rubber fa- 
cilities and gave five reasons why he be- 
lieves the plants will be sold, despite some 
“hampering legislative provisions” in th 
disposal act. Here are Mr. Holt’s five rea- 
sons for “hoping that the disposal will be 
accomplished despite these provisions.” 

“First, the world rubber supply-demand 
situation is such that a normal average 
annual demand for at least 450,000 tons of 
GR-S and 70,000 tons of Butyl is gener 
ally foreseen for the. near future. The con- 
sensus is that tthe demand for chemical 
rubber will increase as time 
world rubber consumption will undoubtedly 
increase; while world production of nat 
ural rubber is expected to increase to a 
smaller extent. 

“Second, countries consuming rubber out- 
side the United States will find it difficult 
to fing ance large imports of chemical rubber 
from Canada and the United States. In the 

case of several important countries, their 
ties with the regions which produce nat- 
ural rubber are such as to constitute a po- 
litical barrier to their large use of or pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber. Consequently, 
as a result of rising consumption of rubber, 
they will presumably take a larger part of 
the world output of natural rubber as the 
years pass 


passes, as 
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here is little likelihood, in) my opinion, 
I claims will cease even if } 
ownership is transferred to private firms 

“Finally, | think the members of the 
industry are tired of govern 
business; and fully 





nent mn the 
ilert to the ot continued and in 
creasing government interventi n in their 


ag : : 
government continues in the 


ubber business. In this one factor, it 
seems to me, there rests our one best hope 
that the disposal pri will be accom 
plished. The opportunity, if it passes with 
out success, may not again. Coupled 


wit the attractive outlook for 
demand for chemical rubber, the 
j 


program in my opinion should succeed.” 
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| tus ¢ Mr. Holt presented 
art in lus talk to the committee 
} shows that U. S. consumption of 
tbhe is increased at i iVerage 
i te of 4.9% during the st 30 
[ft chart has anv meaning, the 
x future long-term growt Is 
<cellent. 7 chance is that growth will 
i\¢ ) s yD ed nore bv che 1 il rub- 
i t al eT 
rt PoOvVeT lent does want to 
tiie ints. It 1s X1 s to get out of 
Dar ict because r the epre 
saniatinenc oreig itions that the 
ment mo ,] ‘roduction of 
(;R-S and Butyl results in untair competi 
t ) | s it ibber 
|’ ri stru Ns « ‘ to enter pro- 
sais sig Qo nent whed 
thetic rubber plants and it facili 
s were issued by the Rubber Producing 
Facilities Disposal Commission on Noven 
ber 25, The instructions generally followed 
t languag t the disposa iW 
is past summer and that of the newspaper 
Vertis ents pla 1 by t Commission 
November 18, announcing that the Com- 
ssion would be open to receiving pur 
ise proposals from November 25 throug 
next May 27, inclusive, for the 26 rubber 
lants and miscellaneous facilities 
hy ate Decembet he Commission had 
ived a substantial number of inquiries 
t dditional inf ion on preparing 
irchase propos Is, but had vet to receive 


: “a Sonne 
its first Did, officials said Phe 


ated that many bid proposals were 





lquarters 








it the land. The Commissior th con 
siderable assistance from RIC, was put 
ting the final touches n the brochures 
giving factual data on operations and fa- 
ilities of each of the Tor alc 
the two al ol-butadiene ive been 
tfered tor sale or iT e | 

Phe tf these broch pr 
form 4 Decemhe pletion of 
the remainder was expe Dect 
ber 31. The Commission, at this writing, 
is vet to decide how wide a distribution to 
Nake 4% the brochures whether to confine 


I entering 
bids, or to make them available to the 
general public. 


Phe detailed instructions, f 


available from 











the Commission in booklet form. stated that 
Commission will iccep bids o OT 
tions ft any producing facilitv, as well as 
an entiré acility 
By way llustratior the struc 
tions read 1t beer suge ste lt it the 
butadiene fact it Port Neches, Texas 
Plancor No nay be capable of di 
VISIO into egments I one alf Se 
total productive capacitv. thereof.” 
\ Commissio1 fheial dented that this 
statement could correctly .be interpreted as 


decision or even a hint that the Commuis- 
Port 


insisted that such a 


construction upon the Comm ission’s selec- 


tion of this particular facility for purposes 
of illustrating wt fone to receive bids 
for “portions” of any tacility was unwar 


\s noted in this space 
last month, Commission and Justice De 
irtment attorneys are in the preliminary 
tage of considering whether to split up the 
‘ort Neches plant tor bidding purposes, in 
view of the tact that this plant, with an 
innual producing capacity of nearly 200,000 
short tons to 40% of 
mbined capacity of the eight petro- 
leum butadiene plants which are now owned 
by the government and which are being 
put up for sale 
The Commission official 
who had “suggested” that the Neches buta- 
diene plant “may be capable of division into 
segments of one-half of the total produc- 
ive capacity thereof.” Suggestions, how- 
ever, that the plant might be divided into 
two or more segments have cropped up in 
conversations among persons outside of the 
(‘ommission who are conversant with dis- 
problems. In such conversations it 
has been suggested that splitting up this 
plant probably would result in more at- 
tractive purchase — and would 
avoid bestowing an undesirable degree of 
economic control over the synthetic rubber 
industry to any single purchaser. The fa- 
cility now is operated for RFC by the 
Neches Butane Products Co., in which four 
petroleum refining companies participate. 
The instructions ie require that “pro- 
‘elating to a butadiene of Butyl rub- 
er (GR-IT) facility shall, if the prospec- 
tive purchaser is a petroleum refiner fur- 
nishing or intending to furnish feedstock 
to the facility from its own refinery oper 
itions, present an estimate of the quantity 
of feedstock whi he would have avail- 
he ee 
19 } 


inted at this time. 


accounts for close 


would not say 
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Renegotiation of GR-S Material Suppliers Contracts Limited 
to 10% of Total 








Ss r¢ 5 or 20 su pl Ss orc T11¢ il sa 
ther materials used the government 
synthetic rubber program got a break last 

t b it took some smart unravelling 
tf bureaucratic red tape to manage It 
The matters at issue were the « 

der whi these suppliers sold m 
to REC f IS€ 1 aking GR-S s 
! rie 

Unde the contracts renegotiatio1 law, 


al companies which sell to certain federal 
s, RFC among them, are required 


+ ubmit those ntract to the Renego- 





contract RFC 





tiation Doard. us law is the device au- 
thorized by Congress as a double-check on 
the prices charged the g shinai for de- 
tense goods. Thus, if the government, in 


items needed for the 
pays excessive prices, the 
postchecking procure- 
expected to determine 
where excessive prices were paid and order 
rebates to the government 

The a Board ruled that the 

nt suppliers were — to 
-gotiati on, but the 


its haste to procure 
defense program, 
Renegotiation Board, 


ment contracts, is 


100% 1 Board later re 





rsed itself when the suppliers cont: nded 
that only a small portion of the GR-S made 
from their materials was ultimately used 
in filling direct defense orders. Most of the 
GR-S, they pointed out, was used in mak- 
ing tires and other products for sale to t 
public. 
Board agreed to 
ft only that portion of the raw ma- 
s supplied under the contracts to RF 
ich corresponded to the amount ot ibe 
onsumed in the production of end-products 
sold to the military. The prob “wg Was t 
find out how much GR-S was used in mal 
ing es for the military. 
Under the statute RFC was required t 
make — lis information to its sup- 
pliers. But for military security 
these data were put under 
by NPA, which had collected them. RFC, 
therefore, put in a request to NPA’s su 
BDSA, to de-classity the 
they could be made available to 
materials suppliers. 
B DSA de-classified the data on Decem- 
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secrecy raps 


cessor, 





ber 7 “in order to assist in the settlement 
ot contracts 


Board.” 


of cases for renegotiations 
pending before the Renegotiation 
Here’s what the data showed 
Over the 30-month period which end 
June 30, 1953, 10% ot the GR-S consum 
in this a went into items 
by the military directiy from rubber 
manufacturers (that is, “direct 
orders” which do not cover the 
components of those military end-items 
supplicd by other industries). The actual 
figures showed total consumption of 1,045,- 
797 long tons of GR- 5) ot which 165,350 


used for direct defense procure- 





procured 


e2oods 





tons were 
items. 

The percentage declined toward the lat- 
ter part of the 30-month period. BDSA 
figures showed a total GR-S usage in 1931 
ot 625,169 tons, of which 71,124 tons, or 
11.46, went mto defense orders. For 1952, 
total usage was 666,420 tons, of which 
63,727 tons, or 9.6% went into defense 
orders. For the first half of 1953, total 
usage was 354,208 tons of which 30,499 
tons, or 8.609%, went into defense orders. 

alae of the contracts between 
RFC and its raw materials suppliers 
now proceed, with only 10% of the money 
paid out under these contracts subject 
renegotiation. Up for renegotiation are only 
the contracts entered during the 30-month 
period which ended last June 30, when 
the Defense Production Act and the re- 
quirement of defense contract 
tion expired. 

Still under 








renegotia- 


Wraps, incidentally, 
are data on the total amount of rubber 
(including other types of synthetics, nat- 
ural rubber, etc.) used in making military 
items, data have not been re- 
quired for contract renegotiation purposes. 


security 


since these 


RFC Synthetic Rubber 
Production and Sales 


November sales of GR-S— syntheti rub- 


ber amounted to 41,889 long tons; while 
production for December was schedulc ‘at 
44.405 tons, RFC reported last mont 


Buty! 
and December 
6.000) tons 

The 44.405-ton GR-S output set tor De- 
cember includes a large portion of oil mas- 
erbatch rubber—14,100 tons. For purposes 
ot a. November's output of 42,704 
GR-S included only 7.160 tons of 
nil masterbatch 


sales in November totaled 4,592 tons, 
output was scheduled 


tons ot 
polymers. Ecolading the 
i] contained in the oil masterbatch and oil 
black masterbatch polymers, 

s« iedeicd uutput is reduced 


a net, less oil, basis. 
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REFC’s figures for actual No- 


He e are 
sales and scheduled December out- 


put of GR-S, on a net plus oil basis: 

November sales—total (GR-S, 41,889 
tons; LTP GR- 28,380; black master- 
hatch, 4,983; oil masterbatch, 8,953; oil 


black masterbatch, 1,778; latex, 3,650. De- 
cember output—total GR-S, 44.405; LTP 
GR-S, 29,600; black masterbatch, 5,000; 
il masterbatch, 14,100; oil-black master- 
hatch, 1,800; latex, 3,600. 


Funds for Spain and Austria 
Rubber Buying 


Foreign Operations Administri ition 
has authorized Spain to spend $1 
foreign aid funds for the 
crude rubber from Indonesia, 
Thailand, Indo-China, or L1 
which approved the grant on 
said Spain must 


Phe 
(FOA) 
million of 
purchase of 
Singapore, 
beria. I ) \, 
December 9, 


eis 


make the 








purchase by April 30° and must ce le 
livery of the rubber no later than July 
31, 1954 

The ag ilso announced that a sim- 
ilar purché 1uthorization has been grant 
ed to Austria in the amount of $100,000 


for procurement of rubber products in the 
United States, [| S. possessions, or Can 
, \pril 
must be no later than 


t 
* contract must be made by 


SU, al ds delive ry 


Other National News 


RMA Annual Summary Predicts Another Good Year in 1954 











TABLE 1. U.S. Rt ER CONSUMPTION IN LONG TONS 

1941 1950 1951 1952 1953 
775,000 720,268 $54,015 $53,846 555,000 
3) ic 6,259 538,289 760,283 807,567 786,000 
il 781,259 1,258,557 1,214,298 1,261,413 1,341,000 
R t 151,231 303,733 346,121 280,002 284,000 
In its annual summary of the industry's rubber roll flooring recorded in 1953 is ex- 
activity RMA called attention to the fact pected te continue in 1954. Manufacturers 
that 1953 consumption of new rubber was — of rubber drug sundries improved unit pro 

by far the greatest in the history of the duction across the board in 1953. 


and that 1954 should see no more 


industry, 
reduction in total rubber goods 


thar of, 
than a Jo 


produced. 


In 1953 rubber consumption will have 
hit a record-breaking 1,341,000 long tons, 
and industry a estimate that 1954 
‘onsumption will be only slightly less than 
this figure. The substantial rise in con- 
sumption and the tremendous increase in 
synthetic rubber consumption over the years 


is reflected in Table 1. 


Tire and tube manufacturers, who make 
up the largest single rubber consuming 
segment of the industry, produced 100,500, 
M0 units in 1953. Of this number, 82,000,- 
WO were passenger-car tires, 14,700,000 
mus tires, 3,800,000 farm equipment 
airplane and industrial pneumatic 





tires 

“Pie icement passenger-car tire sales in 
1954 are expected to exceed the 47,500,000 
sold in 1953, Production of belting and 
many other mechanical rubber 
goods 1s expected to equal the record out- 
put of 1953 on the strength of the expan 
sion of productive facilities in other in 

T ‘he foam rubber market continue 
OW 


hose and 





These growth items among upward of 
40,000 different types of rubber products 


ured annually are counted on to 
ubstantially the impact of mod 
erate declines predicted in the automotive 
industry and other industry markets for 
rubber parts, with the re sult that total pro- 
luction of rubber Ss not expected to 
taper off more than 5% in 1954. 
Production of heavy industrial rubber 
goods, including all types of industrial hose 
and power belting and conveyor belting 
ls expected to remain at or near the 1953 
evel 


The 


manufact 
cushion 





goods 1 


growth in the use of rubber tile an 


Natural Rubber Industry 


The Natural Rubber Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., through its retiring president, 
W. S. Lockwood, said in a year-end state 
ment that the two outstanding rubber fac- 
tors of 1953 were the passage of synthetic 
tubber plant disposal legislation and the 
2 pound drop in the price of natural 
rubber 
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Eastert 
reduced 


mild winters in the 
United States have 


While the 


portion of the 


the demand for protective rubber footwear, 
the general good weather has broadened 


for yt - 
more 


rubber-soled 
newer 


canvas 
and 


the market for 
wear, particularly in the 
colorful 

The coated fabrics seg 
ber industry produced 
vards of finished goods in 
pects to maintain about that 
1954. 

Figures on tac 
rubber manufacturing 


sports line. 

ment of the rub- 
about 50 million 
1953 and ex 
volume in 


Nloyment in the 
industry aré 


torv em] 


goods 






not yet available for the full vear. Over 
the first eight months, however, factory 
employment averaged 218,600  clockcard 
workers. averag ge hourly earnings of em 
ployes in the tire and tube industry in that 
same period rose to a new high $2.23 
an hour, a figure that does not reflect 


increase or extensive 
eranted late ir 


either a general 
fringe benefits whict 
the summer 


Most 


were 





significar t 


development 


tionally in 1953, from the industry's stand 
point, was action by Congress to authorize 
the sale to private industry of government 
owned synt! _ rubber facilitic >RMA 


said. The Rubber Facilities Dis ie! Com 
mission, which began taking fide on these 
plants November 25, 1953, is reported ur 
officiaity 4 o have received by mid- Decemt er 
more than 100 expressions of inter 
Negotiations, as provided by wih will 
continue for a period of seven months after 
May 27, 1954, the closing date for receipt 
of bids. After a review of the sales pro 
posal by the Attorney General and a re- 
view by Congress of the Commission's de- 
tailed report on she proposed sales, there 


will be a final decision some time in the 


Spring of 1955 


Concerned about 1954 


The natural rubber growers hope that 
the synthetic rubber plants will be in pri- 
vate hands by the April, 1955, date called 
for in the legislation, but are concerned 


about the 16-month interim before the syn 
thetic plants are sold. 

The drop in the price of natural rubber 
from 30¢ a pound in January, 1953, to ap 


December con- 
with the 


depression, 


20¢ a pound in 
atural rubber industry 
since the 
fall is worse than 
© drop. Based 2 
price ot 40¢ pound, 1953's 
a pound meant a 16é¢-a 
pound drop in income for the producers 
Rubber income for southeast Asian pro- 
ducers fell the equivalent of $575 million; 
for Malava alone, the equivalent of $200 
million 

The action of American 
ficials concerned with rubber policy in tol 
lowing some of the suggestions growing 
out May, 1953, meeting of the Inter 
national Rut her Studs Group and the sub 
sequent meeting of the Sy pecial 
Management Committee, to give the nat 
ural rubber market a chance to adjust to a 
more lo: gical le vel, welcomed, 
considered stil] in NRB said the 
most important additional move that coul 
adjt ist the price ot 


some: 
fronts the 

worst economic 
it was said. A 
the apparent 

yearly average 
iverage of 24¢ 


crisis 


ctually, the 
331 





government ot 


of the 
Octobe 
were 
adequi ite 


be made would be to 


GR-S from its present 23¢ a pound to one 
more closely approximating the commer 

4 1 j } | : . “11 
cial level almost all observers agree will 
result when the plants are sold to private 
industry 

“For the next sixteen months, thoug 
until the a rubber plants are sol 
and the natural rubber SP sa is on its 
free competitive own, Southeast sis eco 


nomic health is at the mercy of Americar 





ction on synthetic rubber production and 
pricing,” it was concluded. 

RB estimated rubber co nsumptt n fig 
ures tor 1953 and its forecast for 1954 ap 
pear 1 Table 2 (on page 508) 


Scrap Dealers Look for Better 
Year in 1954 


h 1953 was a very poor one for 
the dealer in s rap rubb Malt 
of A. Schulman, Inc., and president of 


National Association of Wast 





Dealer’s Scrap Rubber & Plastics Institute 
said in a year-end statement. 

Prices moved within a very 1 
snare rea Kast PRA : : 
limit, with tires bringing $13.50 per net 
ton from the reclaimers throughout most 
of the year, the same price level in effect 


Freight 
costs have ad- 
1950: so the re- 


in 1950 prior to the Korean War 
rates and other handling 
vanced considerably since 
sult is that the net price for a dealer han 
dling rubber has been reduced 
: demand for split parts 
Producers in areas = close to 
the reclaiming centers have been burning 
and destroying their S. A. G. The peels 
have been bringing enough to justify sav- 
ing them, but most of the year more peels 
produced than consumed, and prices 
low. 

price for red tubes was good, but 
the end of the year very few re- 
were interested in buying at any 





Was very 
| 





limited 


were 
were 
The 
toward 
claimers 
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TABLE 2 


Nat. 








x 
bf 


price because the supply of this-type scrap 


is nearing an end. ‘The market tor black 
tubes was also good, but the supply is dry- 
Ing up here also, 

Butyl! tube scrap was available in mucl 


larger quantities than the reclaimers would 


consume; so the price dropped to about the 

2¢-a-pound level. The outlook is for con- 
tinuation of this low price until greater 
demand develops. 


Lower prices for natt iral rubber reduced 
the consumption of synthetic rubber during 
the year 


1953-54 KSTIMATES OF WORLD NEW RUBBER PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


1953 1954 
Syn Total Nat. Syn, Total 
Production (in 1,000 Tons) 
840 840 660 6600 
— 575 575 - 575 
695 685 685 
80 520 440 90 530 
920 2,630 1,700 750 2,450 
Consumption (in 1,000 Tons) 
780 1,330 600 680 1,280 
80 1,090 960 80 1,040 
860 2,420 1.560 760 2,320 


Prices for plastics scrap were steady to 
strong throughout the first three quarters 
of the year, but during the final quarter 
prices were lower, and some grades were 
selling at about one-half the price they ob- 
tained earlier in the year. 

In spite of the poor showing made 
scrap rubber in 1953, Kushkin believes that 
1954 will be a better year for business in 
general, and scrap rubber, having touched 


the bottom, should move forward toward 
greater consumption and higher prices in 
1954. 


Bakelite Predicts Another Record Plastics Year in 1954 


More 


duced 


plastics raw materials were pro- 
and sold by the industry in 1953 
in any previous year, and George C. 
president of Bakelite Co., a divi- 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
‘dicts that the plastics industry in 1954 
may surpass even the record production and 
figures of the past year. 

‘The plastics industry in 1953 was par- 
ticularly sensitive to general business con- 


1 
sd ICS 


ditions, new consumer trends, and even 
fads,” Miller said, pointing out how the 
do-it-yourself trend accounted for a greatly 


increased demand for wall tile molded of 
polysty rene 

This year was also one of the banner 
sales years for phonograph records, most 
of which are made of sar eats based on 
vi inyl chloride-acetate and styrene resins. 

“Intensive industrial activity pte the 
year resulted in a very large volume of 
sales for phenolic molding materials,” Mil- 
ler observed. “Increased usage of large 


pieces, such as television cabinets 
and drawers for furniture, cont ributed to 
the large lume of these 

ichicdition the past year in the plas- 
tics industry was Bakelite’s announcement 
about polyethylene production, the largest 
expansion program in the history of the 
industry. The program calls for three 
plants, each with a rated annual capacity 
of more than 60,000,000 pounds of poly- 
ethylene. 


Miller said that production and sale of 


molded 


sale 5. 


vinyl resins continued at a high rate during 
1953, and that he believed that the vinyls 
have not yet reached their levelling-off 
point. In 1953 the flooring industry doubled 
Its use of vinyl resins, and further devel- 
ypments in combinations of vinyl sheeting 
and knitted cloth or vinyl-coated knitted 
cloth accounted for increased use of vinyl 
resi s 

Developments in reinforced plastics in 
1953 luded a number of potentially 


revealed. 
unpreg- 


ications, it was 


for glass fibers 





te t Va is types Of lastics resins 
Ink xlies for sports autos, tubing and 
Pip i C11¢ ical tan s It is ex rected that 
these new applications will grow rapidly 
Writ 1‘ 54 

Among the new uses for phenolic resins 
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during the past year was the use of this 
mate rial in the form of microscopic bubbles, 
which, when floated in a thin layer on top 
of crude oil in tanks, save the petroleum 
industry as much as $60 million a year. 

Largely because of a slump in the sale 
of housewares in the last half of 1953, the 
sale of polystyrene did not meet forecasts 
for this material, Miller stated. An impor- 


tant factor in the fabrication of polysty- 
rene parts this past year, however, was 
extensive use of high- impact, or break- 
resistant styrene plastic, which gave more 
satistactory performance in toys and re- 
frigerator parts 

“One of the softer spots,” Miller noted, 
“was the production and sales of vinyl 
film and sheeting. Some of the softness 


results from misuse of vinyl film and sheet- 
ing and poorly fabricated products made 
of these materials.” To combat this de- 
cline, Miller added, “Bakelite Co. has em- 
barked on a radically new and integrated 
merchandising program, aimed at consumer, 
retailer, and manufacturer alike, to acquaint 
them with the real value of products prop- 
erly made from vinyl film and sheeting.” 


1954 Outlook Encouraging 
to Firestone 


rubber industry had its best year in 
with a record-high sales volume to 
exceed 1952’s figure of $5,233 billion, ac- 
cording to Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chair- 
man of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
whose company’s sales in 1953 exceeded $1 
billion for the first time in its history. 
Business prospects in 1954 for tire deal- 
were considered very encouraging be- 
there will be about one million more 
passenger cars, trucks, and buses two or 
more years old than there were in 1953. 
\lthough announced estimates for 1954 car 
and truck production have been somewhat 
lower for 1953, the steadily increasing de- 
mand for replacement tires is expected to 
enable the rubber industry to operate at 
normal capacity levels during 1954. 
Supplies of both natural and synthetic 
rubber ample to meet the require- 
industry in 1953, and_ there 


Th 
he 
1953, 


ers 


Cause 


were 


ments of the 


was less fluctuation in price than during 
1952. 

There is a growing confidence in the 
future of natural rubber, as evidenced by 
large-scale replanting programs in the Far 
East, the Firestone chairman said. He 
added that this activity supports the opin- 
ion based on experience with Firestone 
plantations in Liberia that efficient. planta- 
tions can be profitably operated in com- 
petition with synthetic rubber. 

Firestone plant capacity has been mate- 
rially increased, and manufacturing proc- 
esses have been improved in all production 
divisions including passenger-car, truck, 
tractor, and earth-mover tires; foam rub- 
ber; mechanical rubber goods; defense 
products; reclaimed rubber; plastics fibers 
and basic resins. 

Attention was called to the fact that the 
manufacture of products other than tires 
and tubes continues to be the most rapidly 
growing ph lase of Firestone’s business. The 
reason was given as the great demand for 
foam rubber products. 


O’Neil Sees Augmented Selling 
and Research in 1954 


American industry should forge ahead in 
the challenging business climate of 1954 
through augmented selling and dollars 
plowed back into research, according to 
William O'Neil, president of General Tire. 
Renewed service selling together with new 
products coming from the laboratory will 
form a barrier against any recession, he 
added. 

Although final figures will not be avail- 
able until February, General Tire expects 
sales to reach an all-time high at approx- 
imately $210 million, and earnings to be 
about $6 a share. 

In 1954, this company stands in a posi- 
tion to cz apitalize on a banner vear in re- 
placement tire sales and to push forward 
its activities in plastics, chemicals, me- 
chanical goods, foam rubber, rockets, radio 
and television. 

O'Neil said that General’s chemical di- 
vision should about triple its volume in 
plastics next year with completion of the 
Ashtabula, O., polyvinyl chloride plant. 
The future is bright in mechanical goods 
as new molded and extruded products hit 
the market, and demand soars, he continued. 

“General, third in the foreign market, 
is garnering an increasing share of the tire 
and tube market abroad, and expanding in 
this field with retention of profits from cur- 
rent operation,’ O’Neil said. 


Robins Predicts Good Year 
for Non-Tire Lines 


The non-tire segment of the rubber in- 
dustry will operate in a highly competitive 
market in 1954, and companies can be ex- 
pected to put forth increased selling effort, 
according to Thomas Robins, Jr., president 
of Hewitt-Robins, in his year-end. state- 
ment. He expects the 800 companies mak- 
ing non-tire products to do as much busi- 
ness as in 1953 and to consume about 470,- 
000 tons of rubber, or 35% of the indus- 
try total. 

The outlook is particularly promising for 
conveyor belting and foam rubber, it was 
said. The demand for conveyor belting 1s 
steadily rising because of industrial ex- 
pansion and the increasing mechanization 
and modernization of mines, mills, and 
factories. Foam rubber is gaining in pop 
ularity in the furniture and automobile in- 
dustries because of the increasing consumer 
demand for this type of cushioning. 
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Rohins indicated that he thought that the 
crude natural rubber market in 1954 would 
be fairly stable. The savings to rubber 
goods manufacturers by virtue of the pres- 
ent lower price for natural rubber are more 
than offset, however, by a rise in operat- 
ing costs, particularly labor, transporta- 
tion, and plant equipment. As long as over- 
all operating costs remain at the present 
high levels, rubber goods manufacturers 
are not likely to be able to reduce their 
selling prices, Robins concluded. 


Litchfield on the Highway 
Problem 


In another one of his “Notes on 
ica’s Rubber Industry—No. 20,” entitled, 
“NK Missing Key to Our Highway Prob- 
lem,” P. W. Litchfield, Goodyear chairman, 
emphasized that the national problem of 
inadequate highways can only be solved as 
we solve the multitude of local problems. 
He urged that efforts be concentrated on 
getting roads built and bridges and streets 
widened in our own neighborhoods, in our 
own cities, and in our own states. 

Litchfield emphasized that to continue 
our economic progress we will have to have 
more highways rather than ag traffic. 
Greatest obstacle to progress in highway 
improvement is the matter of ae but the 
cost of not having adequate highways is 
actuaily proving much more staggering 
than the cost of providing them, he added. 

Guidance for community organizations is 
available from Project Adequate Roads, 
952 National Press Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., a cooperative movement of more 
than 40 national organizations interested 
in getting better highways and streets, the 
Goodyear chairman pointed out. 

“Thus, the key to highway progress is 
within the reach of every American com- 
munity,” Litchfield concluded. “If a suffi- 
cient number of them will grasp and utilize 
this key, I believe we will begin to get the 
kind of fast, decisive action this crisis calls 
for.” 


Amer- 


RMA Further Report on Rubber 
Quality 


Rubber Quality Bulletin No. 5 of the 
Crude Rubber Committee of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, issued under 


the date of December 10, pointed out that 


as of September 30, 1953, the total out- 
standing quality and condition claims 
against Far Eastern shippers of crude nat- 


ural rubber stood at $558,525.42, a decided 
improvement from the figure of $1,459,461, 
as ot June 30, 1952. Included in the latter 
figure was $351,597. 15 of claims outstand- 
ing prior to January 1, 1951, which are 
considered uncollectable and are not. in- 
cluded in the September 30 total. It was 
emphasized that these figures indicate the 
magnitude of the natural rubber quality 
problem, and the uncollectable figure rep- 
resents actual losses sustained by importers 
of natural rubber. 

In another part of this bulletin, an ap- 
parent limitation on natural rubber use in 
this country was discussed. World natural 
rubber production and consumption could 
be balanced in 1955 by 47% use in the 
United States. For the years ‘he reafter the 
ratio must decline each year to only 35% 
in 1958. Even if the highest natural rubber 
production estimate is used, it is indicated 
that there will not be available enough nat- 
ural rubber from 1955 on to maintain 50% 
use in the United States. There should be 
an ample supply of synthetic rubber, how- 


January, 1954 


ever, to meet the expanding future a 
ments and make up for the inability of the 
natural rubber industry to expand its 
production. 

Still hoping to win agreement of Far 
Eastern interests on a United States site 
for the proposed International Conference 
on Packing & Grading, the RMA and the 
Rubber Trade Association of New York 
have jointly drafted a proposed agenda 
covering topics proposed for discussion. 

Every one of the 11 agenda items relates 
to a condition of rubber on arrival and 
bolsters the claim of the two associations 
that these matters can only be discussed 
properly in this country. Since the topics 
listed give rise to most U. S. rejections 
and claims, it is felt that representatives 
of producer, packer, and shipper groups 
will have to view the rubber on arrival to 
understand the scope and gravity of this 
problem, the bulletin said. 

In deference to the 11 foreign associa- 
tions concerned, which have been urging 
Singapore as a first meeting site, the joint 
RMA-RTA letter invited those groups to 
submit a draft agenda for comparison. 

“Through this interchange, and after 
carefully weighing the pros and cons, both 
of us,” the letter said, “should be able to 
arrive at a sound determination as to where 
the proposed meeting should be held.” 

The letter was signed by W. J. Sears, 
vice president of RMA, and R. D. Young, 
president of RTA. 


Keener’s Three-Way Labor 
Relations Program 


J. Ward Keener, vice president of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., in a recent talk before 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., declared that sound in- 
dustrial relations in unionized plants and 
companies can only be established if full 
consideration is given to management or- 
ganizations, to union organizations, and to 
employes as individuals. This three-way 
program must be fully integrated before 
positive results can begin to appear. 

The company that confines its attentions 
mainly to the union, expecting the union 
to be its major pipeline, channel, and voice, 
and largely ignoring the employe group, 
except for necessary work instruction, 1s 
inviting trouble of one kind or another. 

On the other hand the company that di- 
rects its attentions exclusively to the em- 
ploye group, ignoring the proper functions 
of the unions chosen by the employes to 
or them, also will have troubles, the 
Goodrich vice president warned. 

Unions can infuse positive efforts into 
this three-way industrial relation by helping 
to create employe understanding that em- 
ploye and union security and progress de- 
pend entirely upon company security and 
progress. There can be little getting where 
there is little giving, it was added. 

Keener pointed out that unions can give 
recognition to the fact that if strikes are 
the union’s ultimate weapon, then the abil- 
ity and the willingness of companies to en- 
dure strikes are companies’ ultimate weap- 
ons. Too many strikes occur: many 
industrial tragedies result; and too many 
social losses ensue because of the failure of 
one party, or both, to understand this funda- 
mental, he aa 

Management organizations can move for- 
ward aggressively by examining existing 
policies, by anticipating needs, and develop- 
ing new policies that are sound and _ for- 
ward looking, and by creating broader and 
deeper understanding of policies and en- 
couraging more humaneness in their appli- 
cation. It is necessary to strive, within pol- 


too 


icy limits, for more management discretion, 
initiative, and flexibility in carrying out 
employe relations responsibilities, it was 
concluded. 


Cyanamid Realines Set-Up 


K. C. Towe, president of American Cy- 
anamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y., on December 23 announced 
several changes in the managerial or- 
ganization of the company, effective Jan- 
uary 1. 

Kenneth H. Klipstein has been appointed 
general manager of the newly created re- 
search division of American Cyanamid. 
This division will be responsible for the 
operation of the Stamford See 1 labora- 
tories under the direction of J. Thurston. 
It will also supervise other det and 
development programs not the direct re- 
sponsibility of operating divisions and will 
coordinate these programs with related ac- 
tivities of the operating divisions. 

A new division, the organic chemicals 
division of ers rican Cyanamid, has been 
organized. L. Duncan is now its general 
manager, and V. E. Atkins, assistant gen- 
eral manager. The organic chemicals divi- 
sion will merge and consolidate the activi- 
the petrochemicals division with 

alco Chemical Division. 


ties of 
those of ¢ 


Another change has created the fine 
chemicals division of the company, Bs 
A. B. Clow as general manager and A. R. 
Loosli as assistant general manager. The 


operate the Princeton, N. J., 
purchased from Heyden 
Chemical Co.) and will handle domestic 
sales of bulk antibiotics, bulk pharmaceu- 
ticals (including those heretofore produced 
and sold by Caleo Chemical), and the ani- 
mal feed products formerly handled by the 
Lederle Laboratories Division. 
The new pigments division will be re- 
sponsible for the production and sale of 
titanium dioxide and other pigments for- 
merly handled by Calco Chemical. J. Alle- 


division will 
plant (recently 


gaert has been named general manager, 
and : Hettrick, assistant general man- 
ager, of this division. 


In making the announcement Mr. Towe 
pointed out ¢ it these changes make it 
possible for S. Moody and R. C. Swain, 
vice rnb tical to devote all their time to 
general staff matters and to assist in de- 
termination of company policy. 

Mr. Towe said that these changes were 
made to keep the organizaton in line with 
the continued growth of the company and 
to streamline management operations 


Sharples Chemicals Moves 


December 
1100 


Sharples Chemicals, Inc., on 
21 moved its executive offices to 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

The company has also announced two 
additions to its sales staff. William Steed 
will represent Sharples in the Southwest, 
with headquarters in New Orleans, La. 
Thomas Baize is presently working as sales 
assistant in the Philadelphia executive 
office. 


60 E. 2nd 


aa Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 


New York 17, N. Y., fate & Chico 
pki for the employes of the New 
York office and their spouses at the Bilt- 
more Hotel on December 12. Some 166 
persons, including Mr. and Mrs. Muehl 
stein, attended. 
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Expansion Program at Des Moines 


roximately $6,000,001 
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Executive Changes at Firestone 


A. Meek has 
industrial relations at  Fire- 
previously had been 


been appointed 
rector ot 7: 
ne. He 


tory 


general ta 
company’s plant 


October, 1951], 


manager of the ! 
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(1946 
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manager of t 
1 Arsenal, Inc., 
Mr. Meek 
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listrict of The Fires 

Co. Joining the coast di com- 

pany in 1929, Mr. Henderson became serv- 

ice manager of the Riverside, Calif., store 

in 1933 and later served as manager of 
mpany stores in Brawley, Calif.. and 
I Ariz. In 1941 he was made store 


a 


substations, 


rvisor tor the Los Angeles district; 
1945, assistant district manager and then 
Phoenix, Ariz., district manager, and in 

1950, Los Ange district manager. 
Herman A. Polser has appointed 
Peoria, Ill, district manager. He 
he sales training program of the company 
the Des Moines, lowa, district in 1943. 
1944 he became a territory salesman; 
1945, store manager of the East Des 
ines store; in 1946, manager of dealer 
he district; and in 1949, 


] 
ICS 
been 


joined 


store 


supervisor, 


Trucking Industry Anniversary 


Special bearing the first day’s 
issue of the commemorative stamp author- 
ized by the United States Government in 
recognition of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the trucking industry were recently mailed 
to truck operators and all Firestone truck 
tire dealers. Contained in the covers, il- 
lustrated with the “Ship by Truck” emblem 
balanced with the company’s mark of 
quality outline and slogan, were messages 
from H. S. Firestone, Jr., and H. D. 
Tompkins describing  Firestone’s past 
contributions to the founding of in- 
dustry 


covers 


1 


the 


Employe Suggestions Rewarded 


lave l 


Che workers of this nation received 
approximately $7,000,0) over the past year 
as a result of employe suggestion systems, 
according to the National Association of 
suggestion Systems. This figure, repre 
in increase of about $1,000,000 over 
he previous 12-month period, was 
reports 189°) membet 


arrived at from 

companies and government agencies which 
than 5,000,000 persons. 

million suggestions wer 

mot han 260,000 of these 

as accepted and ash awards 

“j ot adopted 


ot 17% over 


Goodyear 

Kan., for 

device for 

tire fabric 

a conven- 

time this 

sident of the 

y. Chair- 

‘Jations committee and 
\ssociation is J. W. 


restior manager or 


Relocates Manufacturing Plant 


Sinclair & Valentine Co.. New York, 
N. Y., has moved its facilities for the 
manufacture of dispersed rubber and plastic 
colors trom New York to Ridgway, Pa. 
The new plant under the management of 
T. G. Sullivan, will produce approximately 
three times the volume of colors formerly 
produced. Sales agent for these products 
in Akron is Harwick Standard Chemical 
Co 


George Cohen, Naval research labora- 
tory chemist, has joined the staff of the 
Frederick S. Bacon Laboratories, Water- 
town, Mass., as an organic chemist. 


Exterior Masonry Paint 


Water-dispersed Lustrex styrene, a prod 
uct of Monsanto Chemical Co., Spring held, 
Mass., is currently being used as the solids 
vehicle in exterior masonry paint manutae- 
tured by Benjamin Moore & Co. This sty- 
rene latex system, which has been ems 
ployed successtully in the same capacity in 
interior coatings, reportedly permits the 
non-oxidizing paint to dry quickly to a 
hard, waterproof film. 

Application of this type of coating to sur- 
faces of stucco, concrete, and brick have 
been successtul, even when applied on to 
recent construction, since the paint is not 
saponified by alkalies. It is further claimed 
that the paint, when formulated with casein, 
exhibits resistance to color fading and to 
mildew formation 


Plastics Division Changes 


establishment of a new product sales 
group for polyethylene resins, with Ed- 
mund S. Childs as sales manager, was an- 
nounced December 14 by the company’s 
plastics division. 

In making the announcement, R. C, 
Evans, general manager of sales, said that 
the move was in anticipation of the start- 
up, late this year, of the company’s first 
polyethylene production unit. 

Childs, who spearheaded the company’s 
product development work on polyethylene 
since early 1953, since 1948 was assistant 
manager of product development for the 
division. He started with the division in 
1940, as a sales trainee. In 1941 he trans- 
ferred to the New York office as sales rep- 
resentative for Vuepak and in 1942 became 
assistant superintendent of maintenance and 
construction at the company’s Merrimac 
Division plant in Everett, Mass. Childs re- 
joined the plastics division at Springfield 
in 1945, in the product development group, 
\ member of the Society of Plastics En- 
gineers, Childs is president and a director 


The 


Industry and the 
ciety. 

Four men have been promoted fre ym sales 
for Mon- 
French, 
ve, and 


representatives 
division: E. H. 
Arthur J. Raicl 


sales 


trainees to 
santo’s plastics 
Alfred E. Pigeon, 
Wilbur M. Swan. 
French will service Ultron vinyl film 
accounts out of the division’s New York, 
N. Y., office. Pigeon will handle similar 
accounts, with headquarters at Springfield. 
Raiche and Swan will transfer to the Chi- 
‘ago sales office, where Raiche will service 
styrene customers, and Swan will 

the sale of sheets, Vuepak cellulose 


acetate, and Ultron vinyl film 


Hewitt in England 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Stamford, Conn, 
has concluded an agreement with Green- 
gate & Irwell, Manchester, England, under 
which the latter will manufacture special 
types of conveyor belting and other heavy- 
duty industrial rubber products, including 
petroleum industry hose, according to 
Hewitt-Robins specifications and produc- 
tion suggestions. A subsidiary, Hewitt 
Robins (Great Britain), Ltd., will be created 
to handle export sales from England; while 
G & I will handle sales in the British Isles. 


A. F. Carr, formerly with Non-Break- 
able Button Co., is now with Hawkeye 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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; New Cyanamid Set-Up Rubber Bonding Process Midwest’s New Film on Reclaim 
: é American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller A process for bonding nitrile rubber and Representatives of the rubber industry in 
£ 4 Bplaza, New York 20, N. Y., recently reor- neoprene to Zamac materials, white metals the New York area were treated to a show- 
3 : ganized its development functions. Under (including aluminum), and nylon has been ing of a new col film, “Behind the 
3 § BBthe new organization there will be three announced by Minnesota Rubber & Gasket Scenes,” depicting the processing methods 
@ ; ences the fiber development depart- Co., Minneapolis, Minn. The rubber-to- being employed by the Midwest Rubber 
° r B : ¢ ¢ - -+ ¢} ‘ s by 7 : 1 . , A : . rs? 
i € Bment, wit W. Bendigo as manager; the metal process is being used in the manu- Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, Ill. This 
é } Pon research department, with Borden facture of phonograph drive wheels; while | showing took place at a luncheon in the 
; {k. Putnam, Jr., as manager; and the new — the nylon bonding technique is expected to Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., 
; 8M product development department, with eliminate the need of metal inserts where December 1. Hosts at the affair were Wil- 
Pt 4 Nolan 6. Sommer as manager. nylon 1s used as a bearing for rubber parts liam Welch, president of Midwest, and 
? im Mr. Bendigo will supervise commercial J. M. Ball, eastern representative of the 
s MB evaluation of experimental textile fibers Srm. 
be j developed | : Aig i ae i sO 7 The 30-minute movie, produced as a se- 
‘ “sea 
Be Ps é ic fibers all known Dy . .] n earlier film called “Rubber Re- 
% have included acry Se as quel to an earher film calle¢ xubbder Ke 
5 the experimental designation, “X-51. Goodrich Report on Mud Snow born,” traces the various steps in the man- 
B { . > & til 
4 m \Mr. Putnam will supervise market sur- Tires ufacture of blended slabs, sheets, and pow- 
2 + F é - pr 
= yeys to determine the advisability of plant In early 1950, is atic tw 28 dered reclaim from rubber scrap. The 
: 4 fe expansions, product diversification, and de- PRO ae , neil ota iy the Na- “chemical method,” involving preparation, 
4 72% gi velopment £ new products, as well as long- ee ! ouncil conducted a series of digestion, —. ae operations, and the 
74 j range studies on development of new raw Wie ca — tires at Pi 6 Lake, “mechanical 1 hod,” involving removal of 
 & %& MB materials, processes, and products. _ Pas,” Te § IAG Pesting Laboratories the cotton fiber ye mechanical rather than 
4 i 4 ; Dr. Sommer will be in charge of the ave reported to have made similar tests at chemical means, are ci yvered in detail. Also 
‘ 1 ; development of markets for new products the same location on the mud snow tires pictured are some of the research facilities 
ch S available from the firm’s research labora of The B. I*. Goodrich Co, Results of this employed by the company at its East St. 
ee . - 4 2S shed 3 ate QOs(j2z , > tive aCe ? os. 4 
t 3 tories and pilot plants. os publi hed ba late 1950° by the wos Louis location whee attempt to keep pro- 
13 manutacturer, shows the Goodrich prod- — qyetion methods abreast of changes in the 
i ‘ ee ucts to be superior by a wide margin to composition - processing of rubber prod- 
; sonvention< 1 Sa aes a, Roar Cegetae 
} H ea tread be ts id to mud-snow ucts that some day will be scrap. 
° Ires Of Other manutacturers. 
; Adhesive Company Expands A recent NSC report, however, contains 
H } Rapid acceptance of the sealing com- data —— collected over the past fe : 
aad AA atian PEE ST ee , years which show the average of the mu . 
pounds and adhesives manufactured by E or ¥ 
4 H Permalastic Products, Detroit, Mich., has  >!#0W tires te sted to be only 3.0% superior Styrene Sealing Process 
\ 3 necessitated construction of two plants on J Boog ain — — se om Molded styrene containers are reported 
‘ a nine-acre site within that city. The first _ — <77o better tor stopping on | apable of being hermetically sealed by a 
of the structures has been completed. A hard packed snow.® 


/ 
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total manufacturing area of approximately 
20,000 will be available upon completion of 
the project. 

The firm manufactures adhesives of both 
the solvent and latex types, the largest 
single type of which is used for installing 
metal and plastic wall tile. Permalastic 
also produces a rubber-based coating com- 
pound for enveloping car seat and bed 
springs with a dampening and reinforcing 
film, such film eliminating the use of burlap 
cord for wrapping and tying upholstery 
springs of this type. 

According to Sales Manager R. Chil- 
ton, a considerable amount of the company’s 
material has been shipped to Italy for the 
automotive market there. 


Burgess Pigment Continuing 


Malcolm S. Burgess, president of Burgess 
Pigment Co., 64 Hamilton St., Paterson 1, 
N. J., has stated that the sale of Burgess 
Chemical Co. to a new group of stockhold- 
ers will not affect the Pigment company 
in any way. It is felt, however, that this 
sale will enable the latter concern to give 
better and more efficient service. 

Mr. Burgess further reports that his com 
pany will continue to market Burgess Anti- 
sun Wax. 

The firm has also made 
changes in its sales staff. John D. McAleer 
has been appointed manager, and 
Robert M. Thibadeau, assistant sales man- 
ager, 


two important 


sales 


Cabot Representative 


Godfr rey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, 
has appointed B. OB. bo & Co., 186 

ernon Ave., Pasadena 3, Calif., as rep- 
resentative for sales of wollastonite to the 
ceramics industry in that state. The ma- 
terial, calcium metasilicate, is recom- 
mended for use as a white pigment in 
bodies, glazes, enamels, and frits. 


Mass., 


a 


January, 1954 


In view of the national 
this and other pamphlets by 
rich recently released 
on Winter Driving 
based on the data by the 
burgh Laboratories in 1950. Contained 
herein are figures showing that Goodrich 
mud-snow tires require 36.8% less distance 
to stop on glare ice and 32.2% less distance 
on hard packed snow than do tires of con- 
ventional tread. Furthermore, this report 
represents NSC data as showing only a 
5% improvement in mud-snow tires 
conventional tires in traction ability; while 
the Pittsburgh data indicate a 150% im 
provement for Goodrich products over con- 
ventional tires in this respect. Also, NSC 
reportedly that the traction ability 
of the average of the mud-snow tires tested 
on hard packed snow is only 24% 


distribution of 

NSC, Good- 
a “Special Report 
Tests,” which is again 
collected ! Pitts- 


over 


states 


supe rior 


to that of conventional tread products: 
while Pittsburgh places Goodrich tires 
110% better than the conventional tread 
tires, 


Broken down into a comparison of Good- 


rich mud-snow tires versus the mud-snow 


tires of all inufacturers combined, the 
tire company claims an advantage of 34.3% 
for stopping ability on glare ice; 22.2% 


for stopping ability on hard packed snow; 


138% for traction ability on glare ice; and 





62% for traction ability on hard packed 
snow. 
‘What about Special er Driv 
g.” For the conclus and in 
istry’s comment t, see T R R Wortp 
pec. 3951, Dp. 332 
2Ibid., Dec. 1950, p. 340. 


3 “Here 
Drivers.” 


Are Winter Passenger-Car 
Winter 195 i Safe 





3-5 National Safe 
ty Council, Chicago, Il. 

Cyril Wright has been made manager 
of office and salary administration of The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
where he started in 1919, His experience 
includes the accounting, financial, sales, and 
administrative fields and three years in 
Singapore with the rubber purchasing dk 


partment. 


te mperatures a 


patented process employing equipment avail- 
able from Hermetic Sales Co., New York, 
N. Y. Called the Spielman Sealing Method, 
it involves lnawlian of a rubber ring, or 
washer, in the package cover ; pressing the 
body of the filled container into the washer 
by means of a perforated turning wheel: 
and welding the cover to the body in 12 
places. The resulting container is described 
as liquid- and air-tight and as ideally suited 
for storing food, chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, etc. Opening of the sealed unit can 
be accomplished with a pointed instrument 


the 





at no damage to the parts. A production 
rate of 1,800 containers per iste is re 
ported at present installations which use 
the sealing equipment. 


Low-Temperature Chamber 


The \rctic line of low-temperature 
industrial aaa ag is now available in five 


Sub 





standard sizes from Tenney Engineering, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. The work space for 
the mode ls range from 1-12 cubic feet and 
can achieve temperatures from 40° down 
to —170° F., using “safe” Freon refriger- 
ants. Those units designed for the lowest 
temperatures are equipped with compres- 
sors: all chambers can be equipped with 


ntrols which automatically cycle 
‘cording to preset conditions. 
had previously also stand- 


program ct 


The company 


ardized its altitude chamber, humidity 
chamber, and dry-ice type of low-tempera- 
tur¢ tt 
Newman in New Post 

James J. Newman, recently retired vice- 
president of * B. F. Goodrich Co., has 
been appointed consultant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary Humphrey an- 
ounced recently. Mr. Newman will serve 
iS assistant to the National Director of 
he U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Earl O. 
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Reorganizes Department Set-Up 


To provide a more complete and special- 
ized service to customers of friction, gasket 
and packing materials, the indus trial divi- 
sion of Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., has formed one new department and 
consolidated two others. 

A new friction materials department has 
been formed to handle the rie word S grow- 
ing opportunity and expanded sales effort 
in the fields of power transmission and 
power braking. Ralph M. Hill, former de- 
partment manager for cork and_ rubber 
products, is in complete charge of devel- 
opment and sales work for the new depart 


ment. 
[he cork and rubber products and the 
cork products departments have been 


merged to form the gasket and packing de- 
partment. C. B. Grove, department man- 
ager for cork products, has assumed sales 


responsibility for all gasket materials— 
cork composition, cork and rubber, syn- 
thetic rubber, Accopac, and felt. 


According to Armstrong, consolidation 
of the two departments under one manager 
will result in a coordinated and uniform 
approach to all gasketing activity. In ad- 
dition, the company feels that the move will 
prove helpful in developing overall research 
ind dvertising programs. 


Join Hooker Research Staff 


Two new chemists have been 
the resins and plastics group of the re- 
search and development department of 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., according to 
J. H. Bruun, director of research and de- 
we ni 

samuel J. Nelson, prior to coming to 
Ho a r, had worked on the preparation and 
application of polymers at United States 
Rubber Co. and was active in organic proc- 
ess development at Atlantic Refining Co. 
John E. Wier was in the U. S. Army 
from 1941 to 1946; then he was a general 
physical scientist in the organic plastics 
section of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Mr. Wier is the author of several 
scientific papers, particularly relating to 
polyester resin laminates. 


added to 


4-Vinylpyridine Production 


Reilly Tar & Chemical ( /orp., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., has begun to manufacture com- 
mercial quantities of 4-vinylpyridine, a 
polymer and copolymer forming chemical 
compound, These polymers have a higher 
melting point and are less soluble in or- 
ganic solvents than those formed of 2-vinyl- 
pyridine y 

Suggested applications for 
are in formulations for bonding rubber: in 
some synthetic fibers to-improve their dye- 
ing characteristics; and in various chem- 
ical processes as an intermediate. 


the material 


TMTD Accelerator Available 


The availability of continuous supplies of 
TMTD tetramethylthiuram disulfide, a ma- 
terial used in rubber compounding as a 
primary and secondary accelerator, espe- 
cially for products required to be odorless, 
tasteless, and non-toxic, has been announced 
by J. M. Baird Co., New York, N. Y. 
TMTD, Type 714, is imported by Baird 
from Chemische Fabriek Aagrunol, Gronin 
gen, Netherlands 
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New Polyethylene Plant 


Completion and full-scale operation of a 
new plant in Texas City, Tex., for the pro- 
duction of polyethylene at a rate in excess 
of 60,000,000 pounds a year has been an- 
nounced by Bakelite Co., New York, N. Y. 
This volume of production will reportedly 
increase current manufacture of the plastic 
by 45%. 

The first completed of a three- 
gram for production of this material, 


plant pro 
the 


Texas City facility will be supplemented 
with woe in Seadrift, Tex., and in Tor- 
rance, Calif. Operation of these units, ex- 


pected by mid-1954 and 1955, respectively, 
will yield quantities of ap proximately 60,- 
000,000 pounds annually for each location 
All polyethylene facilities have been or are 
being built and operated by Carbide & Car 
bon Chemical Co., another division of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


Releases Chloro-IPC Name 
Rights 


The brand name “Chloro-IPC,” used by 
the Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to denote isopropyl-N 
(3-chlorophenyl) carbamate, has been re- 
leased for use as a generic designation for 
the chemical. Used as an herbicide to con- 
trol grasses and weeds on southern cotton 
plantations, the material has been widely 
accepted by the public, according to the 
company, such acceptance making possib'e 
this release of the name rights of the 
product. 


Lockwood Leaves Natural 
Rubber Bureau; Bugbee 
New President 


Warren S. Lockwood resigned as presi- 
dent of the Natural Rubber Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 31. H. ( 
Bugbee, vice president of the Bureau, be 
esident on 


came the new pr January ae 
Mr. Lockwood is reestablishing, at 1417 
K St. N. W., Washington 5, D. C., the 


international public relations firm of War- 
ren 5, en Associates, previously 
known as W. Lockwood, Inc. This or- 
ganization, w! hich specialized in world trade 
relations, was dissolved when Mr. Lock 
wood became president of NRB three years 
ago. The new organization will again b 
retained by the Bureau as consultant in all 
of its activities. 

3eyond the elevation of Mr. Bugbee to 
president of the Bureau, there will be no 
change in staff or function of the organiza- 


tion, which represents the natural rubber 
growers of Malaya in the United States. 
Mr. Lockwood left on a two-month 


around-the-world trip on January 1, during 
which he will visit all the major capitals 
of southeast Asia. He will discuss with gov- 
ernment and business officials in these areas 
the best means of bettering their economies 
through sales of national products and com- 
modities in the American — and will 


also look for markets for American prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Bugbee was with The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. for 13 years, then was in charge 
of rubber sales for Rubber Reserve Co., 
and later was commodities attaché at the 
United States Embassy in London. Since 
1947, he has been associated with Mr. Lock- 
wood, first in W. S. Lockwood, Inc., and 


then as vice president of the Natural Rub- 


ber Bureau. 


Polyvinyl Butyral Output Up 


Plans to expand the production of pol; 
vinyl butyral resin, the second such expat 
sion for this material in less than a yea 
have been announced by Shawinigan Resin; 
Corp., Springfield, Mass. The capacity jp. 
crease a approximately 20% is expecte) 
to enable the plant to meet the demanj 
anticipated for the next three years. It i 
possible that the new capacity will be maip. 
tained on a stand-by basis at times, accord. 
ing to the company, but the increase wil 
permit filling the needs of the automobile 
industry, Shawinigan’s biggest customer 
at cyclical peaks of demand. 

The new facilities are expected to bk 
producing by April of this year. Monsant 
Chemical Co., joint owner of the resin firp 
with Shawinigan Products Corp., recent 
expanded the Springfield plant of its plas. 
tics division for converting the resin t 
film. This film is used as an interlayer ir 
the laminated safety glass for automobik 
windshields and windows 


Diamond in Atomic Electricity 


The Atomic Energy Commission has ap- 
proved the addition of the Diamond Alkali 
Co., Cleveland, O., to the study team oi 
Foster Wheeler Corp. and Pioneer Service 
& Engineering Co. tor the purpose of in- 
creasing the activities of the team in the 
Commission’s nuclear reactor development 
program for the application of atomic 
energy to electric power generation. The 
latter two firms have been involved in this 





phase of the peaceful utilization of atomic 
energy for some time; the acceptance of 
Diamond as the chemical partner follows 
the original planning of the team to have 
companies with diversified experience con- 
cerned with this problem. 


Claims Production Record 


The completion of three months of pro- 
duction of “Foamtread” footwear without 
a single pair of seconds or rejects has been 
announced by a French affiliate of Wellco- 
Ro-Search, Inc., Waynesville, N. C. This 
achievement, believed by company officials 
to be a new production record for any 
factory, was realized at an average monthly 
rate in excess of 150,000 pairs. 


Basic Materials Exposition 


Materials Exposition 
& Conference will be held in the Inter- 
national Amphitheatre, Chicago, Ill, May 
17-20, 1954, according to an announcement 
from the producer, Clapp & Poliak, Inc, 
New York, N. Y. The Exposition presents 
an opportunity for manufacturers of basic 
materials to display their products; while 
- Conference running concurrent tly with 
the Exposition, features addresses directe 
toward men involved in product develop- 
ment. 

The space available to exhibitors will be 
double that available at the first Exposi- 
tion, and the number of companies ex- 
pected to participate will be increased by 
about 50%. Sponsoring the show is a group 
of more than 20 executives of important 
companies headed by D. G. Mitchell, chair- 
man of the board of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 


~ 1 For a report on the first show, 
Russrre Wortp, July, 1953, p. 512. 
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Opens Petrochemicals Plant 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. un- 
veiled its new $15,000,000 petrochemicals 
slant, located at its refinery in Marcus 
Hook, Pa., with a press conference and 
plant tour on December 2. According to 
¢, H. Thayer, vice president in charge 
of manufacturing, the new plant is de- 
jgned to produce annually as much as 
19.000,000 gallons of benzene, the same 
quantity of toluene, and 15,000,000 gal- 
lons of mixed xylenes (including ethyl 
henzene). High-purity hydrogen will be 
oroduced as a by-product at the rate of 
13,500,000 cubic feet a day. The plant 
design incorporates a high degree of tlexi- 
hility so that the relative proportions of 
the three major products can be varied in 
accordance with market demand. In addi- 
tion, the plant can also be used for up-grad- 
ing the octane number of gasoline and for 
the production of aviation gasoline blend- 
ing stocks. 

\ complicated maze of steel tanks, re- 


completion is expected late this year. The 
products will be used in making glycerin, 
epichlorohydrin, and Epon resins. 


Ammonia Plant Opened 


The second anhydrous ammonia plant of 
Shell Chemical was formally opened last 
month at Ventura, Calif., by the com- 
pany’s president, R. C. McCurdy. Cost of 
the facility, which is situated on a 27- 
acre tract of land and which employs 140 
people, is estimated at $10,000,000. Pro- 
duction from this unit, placed at 150 tons 
per day, will complement that of the Pitts- 
burg, Calif., plant in supplying the demand 
of western agriculture and industry for 
this chemical. 


Paul Uhlich & Co., Inc., 90 West St., 
New York 6, N. Y., has appointed W. D. 
Anderson and H. B. Headley, of Summit 
Chemical Co., Akron, O., as sales repre- 
sentatives for the pigment colors manu- 
factured by Uhlich 





Aerial View of Sun Oil Co.'s New Petrochemicals Plant 


actors, piping, valves, and instrumenta- 
tion covering 20 acres, the plant provides 
tor three continuous processing steps, as 
follows: (1) the superfractionation of 
selected feed stocks from crude oil and 
natural gas; (2) reforming the fraction- 
ated stock at temperatures over 900°F., 
using a platinum catalyst; and (3) purifica- 
tion by a solvent process and further super- 
iractionation. The reforming process, called 
the Houdriformer, comprises the major por- 
tion of the plant and uses the Houdry 
Process Corp. method adapted to the manu- 
facture of aromatics with the help of Sun 
Oil engineers. The purification step is 
largely handled by the Dow Chemical Co.- 
Universal Oil Products Co. process under 
icense by the latter firm. 

The new plant is a major step in a 
‘ries Sun Oil has taken into the petro- 
chemicals field. The company already is a 
major producer of propylene trimer and 
tetramer and also manufactures sulfonates 
and a new type of naphthenic acid. 


Shell Chemical Expanding 


Shell Chemical Corp., 50 W. 50th St., 
New York 20, N. Y., is erecting a new 
plant at Norco, La. Work on the allyl 
chloride and chlorohydrine producing fa- 
cility is scheduled to start immediately, and 


January, 1954 


Authorizes Stock Increase 


Shareholders of The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., in a special meet- 
ing in Akron on December 3 authorized 
an amendment to General’s charter per- 
mitting the issuance by the board of direc- 
tors of a new class of preferred stock in 
the amount of $35,000,000. This authoriza- 
tion was for the setting up of a new class 
of 350,000 preferred shares at a par value 
of $100 a share. 

W. O'Neil, General's president and board 
chairman, announced that no plans had 
been formulated for the issuance of the 
stock at this time. 

“The shareholder action gives the board 
of directors an opportunity to capitalize 
on business developments in the future,” 
Mr. O'Neil said. “We could now protect 
the company’s best interest by availing our- 
selves of favorable market conditions as 
well as providing for plant improvements, 
new developments, and expansion if and 
when advisable.” 

Mr. O’Neil told the shareholders present 
that General’s sales for 1953 will be ap- 
proximately $210,000,000, the greatest in 
the company’s history. Mr. O’Neil also 
announced that the next directors’ meeting 
will be held January 19, at Waco, Tex., 
the first directors’ meeting ever to be held 
outside of Akron. It will commemorate 
General’s tenth anniversary in Texas. 


Gow President of Seamless 


Arthur R. Gow on December 10 was 
named president of the Seamless Rubber 
Co., New Haven, Conn., succeeding F. 
Thatcher Lane, now chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Gow, executive vice president since 
1950, previously had been vice president 
and factory manager. He had started with 
Seamless on January 1, 1929, following a 
brief period with Hood Rubber Co. at 
Watertown, Mass. 

Mr. Lane was president of Seamless 
since 1933, having a record with the 
company of more than 34 years. 

At the same time, announcement was 
made of the promotion of William B. 
Watson to the position of vice president 
and factory manager. He had been as- 
sistant vice president and factory manager 
since April, 1952. He began as a trainee 
at Seamless in 1946 and held various pro 
duction assignments until his appointment 
as factory manager in 1950 





Arthur R. Gow 


IEEM Election 


The Institute of Environmental [quip- 
ment Manufacturers, 30 Church St., New 
York, N. Y., an organization whose mem- 
bers include producers, suppliers, and users 
of equipment used to simulate rain, cold, 
heat, altitude conditions, etc., has announced 
the election of the following officers: M. 
Seligman, Tenney Engineering, Inc., presi- 
dent; C. M. Shelburn, Webber Mfg. Co., 
executive vice president ; and R. S. Jamison, 
of Sub-Zero Products, A. J. Deeb, Inter- 
national Radiant Co., and D. H. Leather- 
man, Bemco, Inc., as vice presidents for 
various divisions. 

The IEEM also announced plans to com- 
pile a handbook of all available data in 
this field, and to publish “Proceedings of 
the IEEM” and the Environmental Ouar- 
terly. 


Preco, Inc., manufacturer of the Preco 
bench-type hydraulic press, has sold all 
rights, including engineering, patents, and 
tooling, to Pasadena Hydraulics, Inc., Pas 
adena, Calif. Production of the Preco line, 
to which has been added a larger model 
press, has begun in a new plant of the 
latter firm. 
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Chemical Industries Show 

Che twenty-fourth Exposition of Chem 
ical Industries, the largest in the series, was 
held November 30 to December 5 in the 


Commercial Museum and Conver tion Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This marked the first 
time the show had not been held in Grand 


Central 
both 


i 

Palace, New York, N. Y., and 
exhibitors and visitors hailed the 
single-tloor layout as a great improvement 
ver the multi-story, stair-climbing ar- 
ement of the Palace. Appt “oximatt ly 
300 visitors attended thx which 
consisted ot more 
ing ne arly five acres Of space 

he in the past, the show covered all as 
pects ot the chemical rocess nd 
with 240 different classifications 
displays on materials, equipment, and ap 
plications. Rubber and plastics were very 
much in evidence in applications requiri 
chemical or corrosion resistance, as in con 
tainers, packings, valves and fit- 
tings, fume and ducts, etc. 

Chemical exhibits included plasticizers 


show 


than 550 exhibits cover- 





some 





piping, 


hoods 


and resins by Atlas Powder Co.; solvents 
by Commercial Solvents —o ; fatty acids 
and plasticizers by Emery Industries, Inc 

cellulosics wad rosin products, Hercules 
Powder Co.; plastics, W. M. Kellogg Co.: 
monomer resin products by eal 


Polymer, Inc.; ¢ hemicals, plasticizers, and 


nlastics, Monsanto ( hemical Co.: stabiliz- 
ers and gelling agents, National Lead Co. ; 
plasticizers by Oronite Chemical Co.; 


Reichhold Chemicals, 
zers, Socony-Vacuum 


chemicals and resins, 
Inc.; oils and lasticiz 








Oil Co.; and chemicals, Victor ( hemical 
Wor KS 

Fabricated plastics in the form of rigid 
vinyl pipe and fittings were shown by a 
Plastics, Inc.; Colonial Plastics Mfg. Co.: 
and Van Dorn Iron Works Co. Flexibk 
vinyl products were exhibited by U. S 
Stoneware Co., and vinyl pipe identifiers 
were featured by Wilmington Plastic Sales 
Co. Other stands included fluorocarbon and 
vinyl acetate plastics by Resistoflex Corp., 
ar nd polyethylene bottles and carboys by 

lax Corp. 


Other displays of interest ir 
ield were rubber, plastic, and 

















of ae shown by Gar! ck Packing C 
and Raybestos-Manhatta Inc.; mineral 
insulz agp and linings ex} hit ited by Johns 
Manville Corp ie C. P. Hall Co. of Ii- 
linois display of rubber drums made by 
The General Tire & Rubber Co.; and the 
full line of hard rubber r products shown by 
American Hard Rubbe = 

Of the hundreds of machinery and equip 
ment displays, special att ention was merited 
by the folléwing: lead-lined equipment, 
National Lead: mixers, Baker 





Inc.: swivel joints, Barco Mfg. Co. proc- 


essing equipment, inc quick-opening 
vulcanizer doors, Bl Co.: steam 
generators, ( ‘ombusti eering, Inc 


Eclipse Fuel Engineering 











Sembower, Inc.; autor weighing and 
batching equipment, Buffal« le C c 
Exact Weight Scal or Thaver Scale & 
Engineering Co.. and Toledo S cale Co 


and the interesting displ ays of in 
“pandalnattr ge c : ie 





tion by Americ: 
Cambridg —atiee Co., Inc., Foxbo 
; 4% | » al 1 W heel 
irber-Coleman Co 
Lilienthal Speaks at Dinner 

A feature of the opening day « f the Ex- 
position was a dinner sj 
Philadelphia Section, Am«e 
Society, held in the Cony 


room. Some 800 visitors 
tended the dinner and he 
ienthal, of Attapulgus Mir 


icals Corp. and former 
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as vice 


Atomic Energy Commission and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, speak on “Indus- 
trialism and the American Future.” The 
speaker was introduced by Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, president of FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Ine. 


Mr. Lilienthal said that America’s in- 


dustrial growth is far too healthy for the 
country to be acting like an economic hypo- 
chondriac; he termed the E xposition a 
striking demonstration of what's right with 


\merica. As for the future, the speaker 
forecast the creation of a new tvpe of 
society, a democratic industrialism that will 


emerge with the eg of the chemical in- 
dustry to further t development of both 
lustrialism and yr individual 


& EC Lecture Series 


\n inno pi at this year’s Exposition 


that proved highly popular was a series of 
five sorely ye each day, on new devel- 
opments and peed in different fields of 
the chemical industry. Sponsor ed by Indus- 





trial & Engineering Chemistry, the lect 
were given by authorities who write 
larly for the mag azine, as follows: “Equip- 
ment and Design,” David E. Pierce, con- 
sultant; “In strumentation,’ Ralph Munch, 
Monsanto; “Corrosion,” Mars G. Fontana, 
Ohio State Universitv: “Materials Han 
Thomas W. Rodes, Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals Co.; and “Safety,” V. R. 
Croswell, Hercules 

Mr. Pierce noted that the modern trend 
in chemical engineering design is toward 

‘ompletely integrated units. Standardiza- 
tion of parts and the use of scale models 
are gaining in popularity, and equipment 
manufacturers are designing for abuse as 
well as use of their products. 

Instrumentation in the process industries 


tures 
regu- 





dling,” 


Me, 


has brought increased production, more 
uniform product quality, lower costs, and 
eater satety, Mr. Munch declared. While 








subject of automatic plants is widelv 
discussed, such plants are now possible only 
for the simpler processes and then only if 
the definition of “automatic” is not too 
rigorous 

The cost of corrosion in this country is 
than six billion dollars each year, ac- 
‘ording to Mr. Fontana, who suggested the 
following means of combatting corrosion : 
: design- 


use of non-metallics where possible 
ing metal parts with corrosion oroll ems in 
mind: cathodic resistant 


protection; use of 


more 





allovs and of protective coatings. 
Materials handling development has not 
ept pace with other phases of industrial 

growth, according to Mr. Rodes. More at- 


management is needed to de- 
handling equipment and 


source of greater manufac- 


tention bv 
velop improved 


techniques as 





turing efficiency. 

Mr. Croswell stressed that sound engi- 
neering, good housekeeping, thorough main- 
tenance. and healthy, alert personnel are 
essential for good safety. A safetv pro- 
gram should have three parts: mechanical 
guards and personal protective equipment: 





workers; and 
safety by both 


rect safety attitudes by 
sharing of responsibility for 


management and employes 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton. Del.. has moved its branch sales office 


in New York, N. Y., to 380 Madison Ave. 


a recent board 


Glenn H. Crawford, 


meeting of Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., 
Ruffalo, N. Y., was elected executive vice- 
president and treasurer. Craw ate joined 
Dunlop in 1927 and since 1946 has served 


president and sconenedier 


Improved Hose Manufacture 


Mechanized production of curved rad 
ator hose is now taking place at the ne 
Marion, O., plant of The B. F. Goodr; 
Co., Akron, O. This production depar. 
ment, designed to permit manutacture » 
a rate to satisfy the demands of the for 
seeable future, represents an investment 
one-tenth the cost of the $2,500,000 hos 
manufacturing facility. 

The new system of manufacture repor 
edly improves the quality of the product t 
reducing the amount of handling in ti 
various production stages. Short lengt 
of uncured hose are placed on the curye 
mandrels mounted on plates and_ hooke 
together for automatic passage throug 


vuleanizers on a roller conveyor systen 
Following removal of the hose alter y 
canization, the conveyor returns to ber 


loaded while the product is transferred t 
another conveyor tor movement to the ney 
operation. Multi-decked conveyor-roll rae 
with automatic loading and unloading ¢ 
vators are used to conserve floor space, an 
a gravity-feed system for transpor ‘ting t! 
product from the racks to the next oper 
ation is employed. 


Lab for Rocket Propellants 

Construction of a new laboratory, a 
jacent to the group of buildings comprisir 
the Goodrich research center at Brecksvill 
QO., has been completed, and basic resear 
studies on rocket propellants are current! 
under way there, according to the compan 
An inspection team of government ofhcial: 
directly concerned with rocket projects ri 
cently toured the installation and met wit 
Goodrich research personnel stationed ; 











the Center. 


Tubeless Tires Made for Planes 
Tubeless tires for use on commercial air-| 
planes are being manufactured by Goo¢-| 
rich, E. F. Tomlinson, vice president ¢ 
the company’s tire division, revealed 
cently. The new tires are lighter weight 
than conventional tire-and-tube combina- 
tions and can be warehoused and mounteé 
with more ease than tires and tubes, ac- 
cording to Goodrich, which introduce 
tubeless tires for passenger cars in 1947 
The company announced the success 
testing of tubeless tires for U. S. Navy air 
craft on March 28. 


Improved Yarn from Enka 





ip entire output of hizh-tenacity rayo! 
tire yarn from American Enka Corp., Ne 
York. N. Y., is a new, 
cording to a recent announcement trom 
the company. Resulting from several years 
of research and collaboration with cor- 
sumers of the produci, the tire cord em: 
bodies processing changes and re fineme ants 
designed to increase the strength and flex 
ing endurance of the yarn; he former 
property reportedly is improved by ap- 
proximately 10% in various cord cot 
structions. The changeover to the nev 
yarn was accomplished at both plants ot the 
company late in October, 1953 


W. H. Olivarri has been 
Houston, Tex., district manager tor 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., to succee 
C. L. Largent, now eastern division mat- 
ager for the company, with headquarters 


in New York, N. 


appointe 
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Sam DuPree 


DuPree, Thies, Evans Promoted 


Key appointments on the management 
level at - Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Akron, were announced last month by 
B . Thome, company president. 
Sam DuPree has been made general 


manager of all industrial products; while 
Herman R. Thies has been named general 
manager of all chemical products. Both are 
newly created positions. 

The new organizational alinement grows 
out of the expanding volume of business of 
the industrial products and chemical di- 
Thomas explained. 

At the same time he reported the promo- 
tion of Frank R. Evans as general man- 
ager of the shoe products division, succeed- 
ing Harry L. Post, who has retired. 

DuPree, with Goodyear since January 1, 
1934, for the past year has been assistant 
to Sales Vice President R. S. Wilson as 
liaison executive with four divisions of the 
company—industrial products, shoe prod- 
ucts, chemical, and metal products. In his 
new position DuPree will coordinate and 
supervise all phases of Goodyear industrial 
products. 

Thies, likewise, will assume full charge 
of the chemical division in all its phases. 
He has been manager of the division since 
it was organized in 1948. 

Evans has been production manager of 
shoe products division since 1936. 
DuPree, on January 1, 1934, started on 
the company’s production training squad- 
ron. After a few months he transferred to 
mechanical goods development; in 1939, 
Was named development manager at the 
new molded goods plant at St. Marys, O.; 
in 1945, was made sales manager at St. 
Marys; and in 1947, returned to Akron as 
assistant manager of the industrial prod- 

ucts division. 

Thies joined Goodyear in 1930 as a rub- 
ber research compounder ; in 1936, was ap- 
pointed assistant director of research; in 
1942, was advanced to manager of pliolite 
sales; and three years later was made 
head of the plastics and coating department. 

Evans came to Goodyear on June 14, 
1926, as a dispatcher in production control 
at Akron; became foreman in production 
control two years later; and in 1929 was 
sent to the new Goodyear-Australia fac- 
tory as division superintendent. Returning 
to Akron in 1932, he was foreman in pro 
duction control until being transferred to 
Windsor in 1936 as division superintendent. 
In 1944 he was made manager of factory 
sales service and in 1946, production man- 


visions, 


ager of the shoe products division at 
Windsor 

After three years with the Diamond 
Rubber Co., Post joined Goodyear as a 


January, 1954 


Herman R. Thies 


Frank R. Evans 


salesman in Cleveland 
the shoe products di- 
vision from 1917 to 1922, Post then re- 

sizned to become vice »resident in charge 
of sales for Seiberling Rubber Co. In 1932 
he assumed the presidency of American 
Tire Alliance, Inc. Returning to Goodyear 
in 1936, he resumed his former position as 
manager of the shoe products division. Post 
pl apr an_important part in the develop- 
ment of Neolite. 


mechanical goods 


in 1913. Manager of 


Other Personnel Changes 


P. W. Beggs has been appointed superin 
tendent of Goodyear’s Rockmart. Ga., tex- 
tile plant, replacing the late E. Powell. 
Beggs previously had been superintendent 
of the firm’s new synthetic fiber unit at 
Cartersville, Ga. He joined Goodyear in 
1920 with its Southwest Cotton Co., then 
operating in central Arizona, and later was 
assigned various posts in the company’s 
textile operations, becoming general super- 


intendent of the California textile mill in 
1929. He was named superintendent of 
Goodyear’s Brazilian mill in 1939, but. re 


1950 to become 
the company’s 


turned to the U. S. in as- 
sistant superintendent of 
Decatur, Ala., mills. 

K. A. Searles has been named technical 
representative for Goodyear’s all 
purpose adhesive, Pliobond, and will work 
out of the Akron home office, supplying 
specialized technical service on the use of 
Pliobond for industrial applications and 
will assist distributors by providing tech- 
nical and engineering information to cus- 
tomer accounts. 

Joining the Goodyear organization in 
1944, he spent five years in textile 
In January, 1951, Searles was transferred 


service 


research. 


to the research department of mechanical 
engineering, aiiea in this capacity until 
\pril, 1952, when he entered the chemical 


a 

J. L. Roush, Airfoam field representative, 
Los huasne Calif., has been promoted to 
an important eastern territory in the New 


York, N. Y., area and will be $y aced in 
Los Angeles by C. R. Keeney, from the 
Airfoam division in Akron. 

Roush joined Goodyear in February, 


1951, and in December of that year was 
appointed to the Airfoam division. He was 
made a field representative in 1952, trans 
ferring to Los Angeles that April. 

Keeney has been with Goodyear since 
1951, when he started as a member of the 
production squadron in Akron. He was 
made a staffman in the Airfoam division 
in 1952. 


J. M. 


Bard has been assigned to the Air 





foam sales staff. Bard has been with Good- 
year since 1936 when he joined the or- 
ganization in Miami, Fla. Later he was 
transferred to Jacksoneville, Fla., and in 
1941 became o‘fice maiager for Goodyear 
in Savannah, Ga. He most recently was as- 
sociated with the accounting department in 
\kron. 

James M. Jones has been named to the 
South Atlantic sales territory of the chem- 
ical division. He will headquarter in Phila- 
and will servi¢e the plastic and 
industries. As a specialist in the 
calendering, extrusion, and molding of 
plastic and rubber, Jones will provide tech 
nical service on Plio-Tuf resins and Chemi- 
gum rubbers. He joined Goodyear’s train- 


delphia 
rubber 


ing squadron in 1951 and later was as 
signed to the chemical division. 
Charles S. Pyne ‘has been added to the 


Midwest territory of the chemical sales di 
vision and will he: idquarter in Minneapolis, 
servicing the paper, paint, and coatings in- 
dustries in Minnesota and Wisconsin. Pyne 
joined Goodyear’s training squadron in 
1951, was assigned to the « shemice al division 
in 1952, and continued training in the com- 
pany’s development laboratories. 


John V. Brown has heen promoted to 
sales representative in the Chicago head- 
quarters. Brown, a former sales trainee, 


chemical division 


will specialize in selling 
and plastics in- 


products to the rubber 


daenivies As a specialist in the use of rub- 
ber reinforcing resins, he also will pro- 
vide technical service to plastic molders 
who use Goodyear’s new plastic, Plio-Tuf. 
Brown joined the company in 1951. 


Vinyl Flooring Output Up 


production of viny! 
Goodyear. 


\n increase in the 
flooring has been announced by 
First introduced in 1947 and restyled by 
Raymond Loewy Associates in 1949, the 
line of floor tile has been in an oversold 
position for more than a year as a result 
of advertising and promotional campaigns. 

Heckman-Eifrig Co., 3531 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, IIl., has been appointed distribu 
tor of rubber and vinyl flooring by Good 
year. Wescott Hindmarsh, Inc., of Chi 
cago and Milwaukee, will continue as 
Goodyear flooring distributor; both com 
panies will serve the Chicago trading area 


Mansfield Shifts Executives 


he Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mans- 


field, recently announced a realinement 
of its administrative staff, involving the 
following changes. 

William M. Moser has been made as- 
sistant to the president, pairing up with 
Albert E. Barkett, who was named to a 
similar post in May, 1952. 


Kenneth R. 
assistant to H. P. 
of research and development. 
harge of compound ¢ levelopment. 


Garvick has been appointed 
Partenheimer, direc tor 
Garvick is 


in ( 

Robert C. Hudson now is also assistant 
to the director of research and develop- 
ment in charge of design and construction; 


Hud- 
ruction 
posi- 


while Paul L. Cairns has succeeded 
son as manager of design and cons 

Rk. M. Gage has been assigned the 
tion of manager of research, new products 
division, a newly created division in the 
research department. 


from 
hoenix 


Charles Skuza has transferred 
Central Rubber & Mfg. Co. to P 
Mtg. Co., Joliet, Ill 
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Harry B. Warner 


Warner in New Post 


Harry B. Warner is now vice president, 


technical, of B IP “Ge odrich ( mical 

Rose Bldg., Cleveland, O. Warner, formerly 
plant manager of BFG ( hemi: il’s Avon 
Lake, O., E xperim ental Statu will direct 


the company’s technical eek ge Peake ince 
activities from Cleveland. He joined The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. in Akron as a chemist 
1939 and in 1942 was made plant man- 
ager of the chemical company’s Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., plant. Then, in 1948, aftet 
several special overseas assignments. 
Warner was made assistant to the vice 
president, manufacturing. Later in the same 
year he became Avon Lake Experimental 
Station een manager, He is a niember ot 
the American Chemical Society and Ame: 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers 


Vittone to Manage Avon Lake Plant 


On January 1, Anton Vittone, Jr., be- 
came plant manager of the Avon Lake 
Experimental Station. He comes from the 
Institute, W. Va., man-made rubber plant 
where he was plant manager. The Institute 
plant, operated for the government by BFG 
Chemical, is currently being put in stand 
by condition by the company. 

Vittone joined the BFG organization in 
1942 as a shift foreman at the GR-S pl 
in Louisville, Ky., and in 1947 was tran 
ferred to the Geon polyvinyl chloride plas 
tic resin plant there as a general foreman 
He then held various assignments with the 
company here and abroad before being sent 
to Institute in 1950 as production manager. 
Vittone was made plant engineer a year 
later . id in 1952 became plant manager 
He belongs to the American Institute of 
Chemic: al Engineers and the American 
Chemical Society. 








Vinyl Storm Windows 


Vinyl plastic storm windows made of 
Goodrich Chemical’s Geon resins are being 
manufactured Clopay Corp., Cincinnati, 
QO. Operating in a manner similar to that 
of a conventional window shade (i.e., con- 

me ed on a spring roll and capable ot 
pull up-and-down movement), the new prod- 
uct is installed by means of tension brack- 
ets, metal strips, and guide tabs to the in- 
side of a window frame. 

In this position an air pocket is formed 
between the plastic film and the glass pane 
which provides insulation for the room. In 
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‘he rolled position, no interference with 
conventional window shades, curtains, or 
draperies is reported, and the roll itself is 
almost unobservable. Cost of the new prod- 
uct is described as a fraction of that of 
ordinary storm windows. 


Seiberling Expanding 


An official of Seiberling Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., announced December 17 that 
land will be acquired at Newcomerstown, 

about 60 miles south of Akron, for a 
new plant site. 

H. P. Schrank, Seiberling’s vice president 
in charge of production, reported that a 
one-story plant will be built on the land, a 
12-acre tract on the eastern edge of the 
city. 

Construction is expected to start soon, 
when legal details have been completed, 
Schrank said, and the company hopes to 
be in operation in the new plant “about 
midsummer of 1954.” It will be the first 
new plant construction oo outside 
\kron and Toronto for Seiberling. 

The company manufactures tires and 
tubes, automobile mats and accessories at 
ts Akron plant; while another unit, at 
Carey, ©., produces heels and soles and 
ther molded goods. Seiberling’s Canadian 
subsidiary at Toronto makes similar lines, 
jus druggists’ sundries. 

Schrank said that Newcomerstown was 
selected for the new plant site because of 
its convenience to transportation, good 
water supply, comparatively untapped labor 
sources, and ‘ ‘excellent cooperation and in- 
terest by the city’ s officials and its Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The organization of a new plastics di- 
vision that is already in limited production 
on a pilot-plant scale has also been an- 
nounced by Seiberling as its first major 
— diversification since World War IT. 

nitially, the company will concentrate on 
ne fabrication of rigid plastic material, 
main line of which will be unplasticized 
polyvinyl chloride sheeting, with special 
emphasis on a given property, such as ten- 
sile strength, chemical resistance, ete. 

Raw materials, including powdered resin 
and compounding ingredients, will be pur- 
chased from chemical companies for con- 
version into film by means of reportedly 
new and previously untried methods. The 
sheeting will be sold to manufacturers for 
fabrication into special products, or will 
be processed by Seiberling into finished 


products not made by its customers. Quality 
rather than volume of production will be 
the criterion for the new division. 

Although present work is being done in 
Seiberling facilities in Axron, the plastics 
division will occupy the new plant at New- 
comerstown, it was announced the week 
following the report of the purchase of 
the site. 


Conveyor Belt Cover 


Resistance to abrasion and tearing never 
before attained has been promised for con- 
veyor belts which employ a cover recently 
developed, according to Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. It is contended 
that the most important specification of a 
conveyor belt cover is its abrasive resist- 
ance and not its tensile strength which has 
long been overemphasized. On this belief, 
the company has developed the XDC Con- 
veyor Belt Cover, manufactured by a “rad- 
ically new blending of superior and im- 
proved ingredients.” The product is recom- 
mended primarily for use in handling heavy, 
rock-like material where its advantages of 
long life, superior flexibility, and added re- 
siliency may be fully exploited. 


Passenger Conveyor Belts 


Further uses of the basic idea for passen- 
ger conveyor belts have been developed by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
One modification of the original system in- 
tended for replacement of the Times 
Square-Grand Central Shuttle in New 
York, N. Y., has already been contracted 
for installation.) Meanwhile Goodyear and 
Stephens-Adamson Mig. Co, are creating 
designs for passenger and baggage trans 
port by belt in one of the world’s largest 
airports; a plan for loading and unloading 
passengers by conveyor belt in railroad and 
bus terminals; a complete belt system for 
ali transportation in a shopping center in 
the East; and a master design for handling 
foot traffic in any extensive parking area. 
Also under consideration are similar sys- 
tems for places such as sport stadia where 
the continuous-flow principle of conveyor 
belts can solve congestion problems. 


1The Speedwalk, connecting Erie Station and 
e Hudson & Manhattan Tubes in Jersey City, 
N. J. See India Rupper Wortp, Nov., 1953, f 
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Sketch of Speedwalk Facilities Proposed for Air Terminals 
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When you need a process aid or have a 
problem involving one, it will pay you to take 
advantage of Sun’s technical knowledge and 
experience in the field. 

As early as 1937, working with leading 
rubber companies, Sun made commercially 
available a petroleum derivative remarkably 
suited for plasticizing Neoprenes, natural 
rubbers and reclaims. This was followed by a 
number of other process aids—among them 
Circosol-2XH, an elasticator that greatly 
improved the rebound properties of GR-S 
synthetics; and Sundex-53, a low-cost prod- 





January, 1954 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. © SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 


HERE'S EXPERIENCE 
THAT CAN HELP YOU 
WITH YOUR 
PROCESSING 





uct highly compatible with natural rubbers, 
GR-S, reclaims, and various combinations of 
the three. Leadership in the field and knowl- 
edge of the industry’s requirements brought 
about Sun’s participation in the experimental 
work which led to the development of oil- 
extended synthetic rubbers. 

Put this experience, plus a complete line 
of products, to work for you—in lowering 
costs, in improving product quality, in solv- 
ing processing problems. For the assistance 
of Sun’s rubber technologists, write SUN OIL 
ComPANY, Dept. RW-1. 
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New Re:;earch Center 


lans for the fonstruction of three build- 
ings in Preakness, N. J., to house the re 


search and dewelopment facilities of th 
United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y., have been 


Opteons to purchase 
ract of land have been acquired as the 
first step in the development. 

The location, overall appearance of whicl 
will suggest @ university campus, will con- 
tain a main laboratory with 90,500 square 
feet of floor area, a chemical engineering 
laboratory \with &,500 square feet, and 
experimental laboratory of 35,000 square 
feet of floor These structures, 
a garage and a power plant, are expected 
to cost appraximately $4,000,000 

The new research center will employ 
nearly 400 preople, many of whom are cur- 
rently employed in the company’s general 
laboratories in Passaic, N. J. The activi- 
ties of the Passaic facilities in the fields of 
rubber, chemicals, textiles, and plastics will 
be transferred to the new location 


announced. a %-acre 


} 
space, p.us 


Personnel Promoted 


James; H. Purdy, Jr., has been assigned 
the newly created post of merchandise man 
ager for consumer fabrics, textile division, 
U. S. Rubber. He will be responsible for 
the merchandising of all consumer fabrics 
manufactured by the division including 


denim. fancy and plain cottons, and the new 
Royal-O fabrics which are orlon-rayon 
blends. He will be headquartered in the 


diviston’s consumer fabrics sales office at 
1407 Broadway, New York. Mr. Purdy has 
been associated with the textile industry 
for more than 20 years. Until recently he 
Was assistant manager of the synthetic fab- 


rics department, Pacific Mills, Inc., in 

harge of styling and developing fabric 
eee. Prior to his work at Pacific, he had 
been with Deering Milliken, styling wor 


sted and synthetic blends. 

Norman S. Bernie has appointed 
sales manager for consumer fabrics of the 
division and will be responsible for the 


bee n 


sales of all consumer fabrics manufactured 
by the division. He too will be at 1407 
Broadway. Mr. Bernie was formerly gen- 


= manager of the trade mark department 

Textron, Inc., and prior to that position 
ree been in charge of Indian Head sales 
for Textron in Metropolitan New York. 

J. J. Davison has been named manager 
of truck tire sales for the Fisk-Gillette 
tires division; while A. G. Richtmyer and 
R. P. Buis have been appointed ‘district 
managers at Portland, Oreg., and Kansas 


City, respectively. 
Mr. Rae with U. S. Rubber for 20 
years, has held many positions, most  re- 


cently as Portland district manager. Mr. 
Richtmyer first joined the organization in 
1936 and was district manager at Kansas 
City before his assignment to Portland 
Mr. Buis, who succeeds Mr. Richtmyer, 
began with the company in 1935 


Plastic Truck Doors 


Doors for insulated trucks are being fab- 
ricated by American Enterprises, Stam- 
ford, Conn., of Fiberglas and Naugatuck 
Vibrin polyester resin. The units are mold- 
ed in a single pan-like section, impregnated 
with white pigment (for sanitary reasons), 
filled with insulation, and faced with a sheet 


of aluminum. The large, “walk-in” type of 
doors of this construction is claimed to 
weigh approximately 75 pounds when 


equipped with the necessary hardware, a 
figure described as less than half the weight 
of a comparable door of metal and wood 
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Frames for the doors are also being made 


of the same reinforced plastic material. 

Major advantage of this construction is 
the greatly reduced swelling and shrinking 
characteristics of the product, a 
quence of the low water absorption of the 
plastic. This permits door and trame to be 
molded with only 14¢-inch clearance, or less 
than half the usual clearance required for 
these items. Moisture build-up around the 
door edges, which often freezes the door to 
the frame, is materially reduced. Other ad- 
vantages of the new doors are elimination 
of rotting, absorption, and damage 
from steam cleaning; easy cleaning; and 
resistance to damage from heavy impacts. 
Cost of the new doors is placed at 5-10% 
higher than that for doors of the conven 
tional type. 


conse- 


ock iT 


Ensolite Protective Padding 
l‘ootball players are being protected from 
1e shocks of the game by knee, rib, and 
ip pads and by thin and shoulder guards 
made of Ensolite, a cellular plastic ma 
terial produced by LU. S. Rubber. Profes- 


1 
t} 
( 
1 


sional, college, and high school teams are 
also using the shock-absorbent plastic on 


the inside and outside surfaces of helmets 
for the protection of the wearer as well as 
of the opposing players. 

The new padding, honeycombed with 
millions of non-connecting air cells, is re- 
portedly light in weight and resistant to 
absorption of moisture in any form. Fab- 
ricated into shaped form from sheets 48 by 
72 inches in area and one-half or one inch 
in thickness, the protective pads can be 
distorted by a concentrated blow, but will 
return to shape without permanent defor 
mation, it is further claimed 


Rubber Paving for Airports 


A rubber paving material, reportedly 
unaffected by fuel spillage and impervious 
to water, has been installed as a topping 
on approximately 15,000 square yards of 
en parking and service areas at New 
York International Airport. Called Surfa- 
Aero-Sealz, the product consists of a blend 
of oil-resistant, sinelaciied synthetic rubber 
and tar. It was developed especially for 
airports by Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


New Foam Mattress 


An addition to U. S. Rubber’s foam rub- 
ber mattresses has been announced with the 
marketing of both twin-size and full-size 
Gold Label Koylon mattresses and match- 
ing foundations. Reversible, cored on both 


sides, and covered with attractive ticking, 
the new product supplements the more ex- 
pensive Platinum Label Koylon toam units 


ind foundations. 


Plastic Steering Wheels 


Cellulose acetate butyrate steering wheels 
for passenger cars were among the first 
products turned out by U. S. Rubber’s 
new giant injection press at Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Long a major supplier of rubber steer- 
ing wheels for the motor industry, the firm 
has now increased its production facilities 
to accelerate production of the item 


William S. Richardson, executive vice 
president of The B. F. Goodrich Co., has 
been elected to the board of trustees of 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, O. 


Wooster Broadening Its Field 


Entry as a manufacturer into the institu- 
tional product field by Wooster Rubber 
Co., Wooster, O., has been announced. Be- 
ginning with the marketing of a heavy- 
duty bathtub mat for use in hotels, motels, 
etc., the company expects to develop a 
range of institutional products along. the 
lines of its more than 70 houseware items, 
These items include “Rubbermaid” brand 
special and general-purpose mats and trays 
for bathroom and kitchen, dish drainers, 
drainboard trays, ete. 


C. L. Largent has been appointed east- 
ern division manager of The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. Mr. Largent, who will make 
his headquarters in New York, N. Y., was 
formerly district manager for Firestone in 
Houston, Tex. 


CANADA 


Transfers Footwear Operations 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of 
Ltd., this month transfers its 
manufacturing operations in 
Ont., to the Province of Quebec. 
than 400 employees will be affected. 

Ira G. Needles, president, said a work- 
ing agreement has been reached with a 
Quebec manufacturer for the production 
of Goodrich brand footwear, using Good- 
rich designs, specifications, and technical 
knowledge. Name and location of the 
manufacturer were not announced. 

Mr. Needles further declared that high 
production costs, of which labor was a 
principal factor, had placed the company in 
a non-competitive cost position as com- 
pared to other footwear manufacturers, 
adding that the average wage of Goodrich 
footwear workers was substantially higher 
than the average Canadian wages for such 
work. 


Canada, 
footwear 
Kitchener, 
More 


Anticipated Rubber Demand 


It is expected that the Canadian rubber 
industry will need about 106,000 tons ot 
rubber in 1960, approximately 20,000 
pounds more than the volume used in 1952, 
on the basis of increased population alone. 
If, however, the population continues the 
trend toward increased use of rubber prod- 
ucts, the industry will require more than 
160,000 tons per year by that. date. These 
figures were given by C. C. Thackray, 
president of Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
at a recent dinner in honor of more than 
200 company personnel who have served 
Dominion for 25 years or more. 


Peter T. McDevitt has been ap- 
pointed district manager for the ye car 
if AJ. district office of Carbide & Car rbon 
Chemicals, Ltd., a subsidiary of “Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. New York, 
N. Y. Mr. McDevitt joined the company 
in April, 1948, and was assigned to the 
Toronto district office as a correspondent 
and later as a technical representative 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


Henry F. Palmer 


Henry F. Palmer has | been named vice 
pr esident in charge of research and market- 
ing at U. S. Rubl tte - Reclaiming Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. He has for 28 years’ admin- 
istrative and technological experience in 
the rubber industry and has been particu- 
larly active in phases of the industry re- 
lated to reclaimed and synthetic rubber 
Since 1950, Dr. Palmer served as general 
manager and vice president of Kentucky 
Synthetic Rubber Corp., Louisville, Ky., 
and before that for four vears had been a 
private consultant in rubber technology. 
Earlier, Dr. Palmer spent 21 years with 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Starting 
as a research chemist, he later became as- 
sistant chief chemist. Subsequently, as chief 
chemist for Xylos Rubber Co., a Firestone 
subsidiary, he developed a new high-pres- 
sure method for reclaiming rubber, known 
as the Palmer process. Later, on loan from 
Firestone for two years, Dr. Palmer served 
as production manager for the govern- 
ment’s RFC synthetic rubber plants. 


Stanley L. Martin has been appointed 
field engineer for the Republic Rubber Di- 
vision, Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Youngs- 
town, O., with headquarters in Houston, 
Tex., where he will be responsible for con- 
tacting the rubber users in the southern 
part of Texas in the interests of Republic’s 
belting, hose, and molded and extruded rub- 
ber products. He has been with Republic 
at Youngstown since July, 1952 


Norman L. Cooperman has been named 
technical service manager of the vinyl de- 
partment of Nuodex Products Co., Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J. He previously had been, 
for seven years, head of the rubber and 
plastics department of Thompson- Ww eiman 
Co. and had act yh in a technical sales ca- 
pacity throughout the eastern United States 
and Canada 


Ralph K. Guinzburg celebrated 
twenty-fifth year as president of 
Kleinert Rubber Co., 485 Fifth Ave., 
York 17, N. Y., on December 20. 
Guinzburg succeeded his father, Victor 
Guinzburg, who had developed the com- 
pany from a small business to a multi- 
million dollar enterprise. 
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William C. Marshall has been ap- 
pointed representative of the dyestuff de- 
partment, American Cyanamid Co., Calco 
Chemical Division, Bound Brook, N. J., 10 
the Pacific northwest territory and will 
make his headquarters at 935 N. W. 12th 
\ve., Portland 9, Oreg., serving all color 
consuming industries in northern Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, ar : W: 4 secs ag and the 
paper trade on the entire Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Marshall in 1918 joined the New York 
application laboratory of Heller & Merz: 
in 1926, was appointed Chicago sales and 
technical service representative; and in 
1931, Pacific representative 
for the company. In 1936 he became sales 
representative for Pacific Coast Supply 
Co., Portland, Oreg. 


Coast sales 


William A. Karl, president of Firestone 
Textiles, has been named a member of the 
board of trustees of the Textile Research 
Institute. 


F. Doyle Bowers has been . aero 
southern district manager for the Republic 
Rubber Division, Lee Rubber & Tire shi 
Youngstown, O., and will be responsible 
for the operation of Republic’s southern 
district office in Atlanta and for the super- 
vision of Republic field representatives in 
Jackson, Miss.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; and 
Columbia, S. C. Bowers joined the com- 
pany in 1943 after many years in the mill 
supply business. He has been a field repre- 
sentative for Republic with headquarters in 
Chattanooga. 


Robert F. Sparrow has been appointed 
sales manager of Marco Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del., manufacturer of Tlow- 
Master continuous processing equipment 
for the chemical, food, and rubber indus- 
tries. Mr. Sparrow joined the company as 
service manager in 1945 after five years in 
the Navy. In 1947 he was advanced to the 
research division and still spends part time 
in research and development activities. 


Ray P. Dinsmore, vice president in 
charge of research and development for 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
elected a director of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers for a three- 
year term 


Martin A. Thompson, assistant comp- 
troller and auditor, Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., has been elected to 
membership in the Controllers Institute of 
\merica. 


E. Willard Winslow recently was ap- 
pointed manager—advertising and_ sales 
promotion, marketing section, — silicone 
products department, with headquarters in 
Waterford, N. Y., for General Electric 
Co. Mr. Winslow started with the com- 
pany in 1946 as a trainee, having 
previously been employed by the Cleve- 
land Container Co. From 1947 to 1949, 
Mr. Winslow worked on the compilation 
of the chemical department products hand- 
book and joined advertising and sales pro- 
motion in 1949 as a copywriter. He was 
most recently an advertising supervisor in 
the chemical division advertising and sales 
promotion section in Pittsfield, Mass. 


sales 


Howard E. Elden 


Howard E. Elden has been elected 
vice president in charge of manufacturing, 
research, and development at the Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., which 
he had joined 30 years ago. He was made 
technical manager in 1932 and placed im 
charge of research and development in 
1950. He also served as chairman of the 
tire and tube technical consulting commit- 
tee to various branches of the government 
from 1944 to 1948. Elden is a Fellow of 
the Institution of the Rubber Industry and) 
holds miro yo in the American Chem- 
ical Society and the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 


William J. O’Keefe, district manager, 
films, foam, and flooring division, The 
Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co., heads the 
rubber division of the current $411,732] 
campaign of the George “Junior Repub: 
he? 


Kenneth Kashdan has been added to: 
the sales staff in the Middle Atlantic States 
for Polymer Industries, Inc., 11-08 30th 
Ave., Astoria, L. I., N. Y. A veteran of 
15 years’ selling experience in the adhesives 
field, Kashdan will service laminators, 
packaging firms, and bottlers, as well as 
the shoe, leather, and rubber fabricating 
industries. Trained in adhesives chemistry, 
Kashdan will aid Polymer clients in select- 
ing aqueous gums, resins, emulsions, latex 
and rubber cement products for their pack- 
aging and production problems. Polymer 
Industries recently announced a new ex- 
pansion program keyed to its modern new 
plant scheduled to open in Stamford, 
Conn., early in 1954. 


William G. Nelson, consultant to the 
technical director of production of United 
States Rubber Co.’s tire division recently 
ritivelt after nearly 39 years with the com- 
pany, which he had joined at Detroit in 
January, 1915, as a chemist. He was prod- 
uct control manager there for 16 years an 
technical director of production for the 
tire division for nearly five years. Nelson 
is a farming and hunting enthusiast, having 

a 100-acre farm in Oakland County, Mich, 
al a hunting lodge in the northern part of 
that state. Upon his retirement he plans to 
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Skiing such as this is no sport for 
novices. It calls for long experience. 
In business, too, it’s long experience 
that counts. That's why it pays to 
deal with Muehlstein . . . for over 
forty years—and still today — 
‘leaders in the supplying of raw 
materials to the rubber, plastic 
and allied industries. 


pertence 
counts 





60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles +» Memphis 





: WAREHOUSES: Akron + Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles + Jersey City 
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_Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, ; 
Nine months ended September 30, 195: 
net income, $1,853,118, equal t $2.24 
share, against $1,586,251, or $1.91 a shar 
in the corresponding period last year: » 
sales $39,144,202, against $39,270,463. 


do research in horticulture and animal 
husbandry in connection with Michigan 
State College. Nelson is a member of the 
American Chemical Society and its Divi- 
sion of Rubber Chemistry; the Engineering 
Society of Detroit; Audubon Society ; and 
‘alestine Lodge F.& A. M.; and is alse 
i past president of Detroit Rubber & Vlas 


s Group and Detroit Chemists 


Columbian Carbon Co., New Yor 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. First three qua: 
ters, 1953: net income, $3,376,537, equal : 
$2.09 each on 1,612,218 capital shares, 
pared with $2,906,655, « 
year earlier; sales, 


Lieut. David S. Maimin, Jr., son o1 


1d. S. Maimin, president of H. Maimin Co 


con 
or $1.80 a share 
é 








Inc., 575 Eighth Ave., New York, N. \ 39 420,807 agains 
vill receive his release front the Arme $34,608,379. 
Forces after more than 2 vears wit] 
e U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. Ee ; 
s expected to rejoin the Maimin organiza Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay 
on, manufacturer of cuttine chines fe ©., and subsidiaries. Nine months endej § Reece 
‘ of industries. this mont] rio September 30, 1953: net profit, $415.21) sior 
‘0 entering the se ; 1951 he yee equal to $2.65 a share, against $238,816, o: d 
; the Mf Lieutenant Maimis $1.52 a share, in the 1952 period: sales | 2% 
ee ate aca complete REC see Se $17,779,042, against $11,814,758. Ban 
g 1}) ‘ el oH Maimu com 
\ t Vi 1 In a departments, 1 
aS : cateccand Akcereici 5s ; Stoller Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Balti. J are 


more, Md, Nine months to September 3 Ban 
1953: net profit, $934,476, equal to 43¢ 4 

5 ek ee ear erat a Co ee : . common share, compared with $719,455, 
an honorary Farmer degree from the Fu 25¢ a share, in the like period of 1952 ing 
ture Farmers of America. Mr. Nelson was ia 


a leading breeder ot Heretord cattle, and 


his Morlunda Farms was widely known DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., and wholh the 

OBIT JARY He leave Ss his wite, three sons, a daug ter, owned subsidiary. Nine months ended Sep- The 

two grandchildren, and two brothers tember 30, 1953: net profit, $641,234, equal 

to $2.14 each on 300,000 capital shares, | Pe 

against $651,812, or $2.17 a share, in the | tem 

Oscar Nelson 1952 months. 

A SUDDEN heart attack in his offic due 
caused t e deat 1, 1 No mber 27, 0 Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam the 
ar fain ier I general mi bridge, Mass., and wholly owned subsidi 
ee \V .¥ ee eT ag ee Oey eT FINANCIAL aries. First nine months, 1953: net. earn- pe 
reat : ‘orn? S128 eas $1 27, iin Seals 
ie ia ines alta dei Ni ings, $1,256,116, equal to $1.37 a share, con- 


Oscar Nelson 











: 1 2, 1X79, trasted with $230,730, or 25¢ a share, a 
_divena, Swede where e  attence year earlier; net sales, $25,761,527, against 
ublic sé s . , $20,597 899 
ihe penne in: thin camiew in. UR: wa Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New “<"" 187). 
and employment in a class plant at “orks N. ¥. January l-September 30, 1953: 
i! eel aati teaein S net income, $33,738,809, equal to $3.81 a 
Kane, Pa. Several montis later, however, pleating & sth + $20. 700 142. or 83.35 E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Cn. 
eva Jong anc iccessful care cote. fac de See mented Inc., Wilmington, Del. Nine months ended 
e carbon black industry, when he be i share, in the Loe perior September 30, 1953: ¢ lidated ar 
|? } | J September ov, 90: Consolidated net earn 
ea Peerless Carbon Black ings, $172,829,089, equal to $3.62 a com- 
( ; : ’ ’ | t o C 
t t 1 \ re e¢ remained . T hare y ait $755.75 ee 
ty iggy Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New mon share, against $155,754.11, o1 $3.2 
: ies 1 > at York, N. Y. Nine months ended Septem- 4 share a year earlier; net sales, $1,334, 
we n the pavi ot Raven Carbon ( ‘ I HO QUOC ; “4 5 
= Pet i : ll - 20 ber 30, 1953: net earnings. $4.992.825 369,999, against $1,166,691 ,500. 
d ack Mig. ( 005 RM tt er eee 
‘ . equal to $3.92 each on &43,962 capital 
as field superintendent representing these } i t 34 7] 659 ¢5 59 } 
Cs ‘ tee 3 7 RR 2 re snares, against $4,/10,099, OF Do.o¥ a Snare, . ™ o . . 
firms, he first came to West Virginia. | in the 1982. neriod Flintkote Co., New York, N. Y., and 
1908 the deceased was appoints do super subsidiaries. Forty weeks ended October 
intendent of both concerns, wit ead 10, 1953: net profit, $3,943,294, equal to 
ig _ Westor Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Cleve $2.93 each on_ 1,260,435 common shares, 
cic Acted tona ena Bhaag stele alec land, O. Third quarter, 1953: net income, against $3,680,294, or $2.71 a share, in the 
ai yes Pease nga tere a Phe ( $1,043,574, equal to 63¢ a share, against 1952 weeks; net sales, $72,274,972, against 
umbran Carbon Co., of whicl Mr _Nelsor $1,315,902, or 80¢ a share. in the 1952 $64,334,310. 
Hex am general manager, a post he held quarter 
mt 1916, vhen he started is own busi 


ness, The Nelson Co, with plants pri General Cable Corp., New York, N. Y. 
ipally in West rginia and J.outsiana Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. First January 1-September 30, 1953: net profit, 





When United Carbon Co., Inc., resulted — three quarters, 1953: net earnings, $1,040, $3,906,231, equal to $1.76 a common share, 
trom a merger of 15 companies in 1926 lhe 710, equal to $3.24 a share, compared with against $3,618,489, or $1.61 a share, in the 
: ; Eagle 2 © : par d ) Olas . 
hecame president of the new organizatiot $687,752, or $2.14 a share, in the 1952 quar 1952 period; sales, $15,597,546, against 
9 - ) , , | - I ’ 
He was also president: ot United [ro ters: net sales, $20,650,075, against $15. $15,180,910. 


ducing Co., Combined Carbon Co.. West 806,221 


maak Gasoline Co., and United Gas C ol 
West Virginia; vice president of Texas General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Carbon Industries, Ine... Kosmos Carbon Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, Ill., and First’ three quarters, 1953: consolidated 





Co., Eastern Carbon Black Co.. and Na subsidiaries. Nine months to September 30 net earnings, $452,798,196, equal to $5.08 a 

tional Gas Producers Assn.: and a direc 1953: net protit, $17,020,364, equal to $6.93 common share, compared with $387,030,- 

tor of Carbon Black Export. Inc. Mr. each on 2,396,289 common shares, com- 986, or $4.32 a share, in the 1952 months: 

Nelson, furthermore, was a trustee of St pared with $13,701,554, or $5.54 each on consolidated net sales, $7 931,026,379, 
aul’s Lutheran Church, a Rotarian, a 2,394,878 shares, a year earlier; net sales, against $5,563,916,214. He 
Shriner, and a 32nd Degree Mason and  $314,977,495, against $253,698,807. rit 
belonged to the Edgewood and Kanawha ‘ 
Jus 


Country clubs, the American Swedis! Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


Historical Foundation, — the \merican Circle Wire & Cable Corp., Maspeth, First nine months, 1953: net profit, $865, Re 
Scandinavian Foundation, and the Amer L. LL, N. Y. First nine months, 1953: net 354, equal to $3.01 each on 287,051 shares, ch 
ican Society of Swedish Engineers. He was — earnings, $1,529,679, equal to $2.04 a com compared with $668,377, or $2.34 each on th 
also the recipient of an honorary doctor mon share, against $1,644,135, or $2.19 a 286,051 shares, in the like period of 1952; tre 
t laws degree from Upsala College and — share in the like period the year before net sales, $28,629,816, against $27,583,166. 
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recently our salesman visited the Hewitt Rubber Divi- 
sion of Hewitt-Robins Incorporated in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and asked how our new control system on one of their 
Banbury mixers was working out. “We have only one 
complaint’, said the department supervisor: “when 
are you going to sell us the same hookup for the other 
Banbury?”” Our man was glad to report that it had in 
fact already been ordered. This is particularly interest- 
ing because the “hookup” referred to is an ingenious 
stem developed by Taylor to automatically control 
the temperature of the mix in a Banbury. 


The heart of this system is the Taylor TRANSAIRE* Tem- 
perature Transmitter — a rugged, highly responsive 
temperature measuring system, economically applied 
10 Banbury mixers. Its exceptionally fast response is 
due to the exclusive SPEED-ACT* derivative action, in 
the measuring circuit. This compensates for both the 
poor heat conductivity of the mix and the inherent 


Here's how it works: cigarette size bulb of TRANSAIRE Trans- 
mitter is installed through wall of mixer about 112” into mix 
just above rolls. Impulses are relayed to a Taylor FULSCOPE 
Recording Controller, operating a diaphragm valve in the 
chilled water line. This admits cold water as required to cool 
the mix to the desired temperature. Also provides record of 
true temperature and actual time of each batch. 
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0 | 


thermal lag of the rugged separable well required. 
The output air pressure from the transmitter is con- 
nected to a Taylor FULSCOPE* Recording Controller, 
which regulates the admission of cold water as required 
to cool the mix, and gives them an accurate record of 
both the temperature and the time of every batch. 
Hewitt-Robins’ supervisor probably has plenty of other 
problems, but with Taylor in control he’s sure of con- 
sistent mix temperatures in his Banbury, and he doesn’t 
have to worry about heat deterioration—or the risk 
of fire. Call your Taylor Field Engineer on any instru- 
mentation problem— or write Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 


v Vv v 
Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 


temperature, pressure, flow, liquid level, speed, 
density, load and humidity. 








“Taylor Instruments 
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— Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, St. Joseph Lead Co., New York,N,\ 








and subsidiaries. Nine months ended Sep-  Okla., and subsidiaries. Nine months ended First nine months, 1953: net profit $5 965. 
ar 30, 1953: net earnings, $166,468, September 30, 1953: net earnings, $55,458,- 911, equal to $2.19 a share, contrasted With 
equal to $1.38 = on 116,552 shares, 247, equal to $3.80 each on 14,603,888 shares, $8,332,600, or $3.06 a share, in the 1952 
against $165,276, or $1.43 each on 111,086 against 906,292,149, or $3.87 each on 14,- months; net sales, $69,269,310, against 
shares, in the 1952 ‘riod: net sales, $6,456,- 554,252 shares, in the corresponding period $78,390,417. 
021, against 643,548 ot 1952 
. Sheller Mfg. Corp., Portland, Ind 
Goodall-Sanford, Inc., Reading, Mass, , Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- Nine months to September 30, 1953: ne 
and subsidiaries. Third quarter. 1953: net Oureh, Pa. First nine months, 1953: net in- profit, $2,702,810, equal to $2.83 a share 
loss, $396,689, compared with net loss ot come, $30,711,825, equal to $3.39 a share, compared with $1,642,367, or $1.72 a shar 
the 1952 quarter: net sales, @&ainst $2 26,617,605, or $2.94 a share, in the 4 year earlier. , 
igainst $8,948,871 same months of 1952: sales, $346,993,772, : 





igainst $293,964,356. 
Year 


35 187. 


Swan Rubber Co., bucyrus, 
ended July 31, 1953: net income, $ 
equal to $1.18 a common share, against 


0, 
O eg _ - ogg Pasi i? Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, / 
» Januar) Septembe y 453: consoll Na a 


; ez 3 and domestic subsidiaries. Nine 

dated net income, $35,321,461, equal to ; , ( rik $753,092, or $1.17 a share, in the preceding 

sagen ie :, ‘ months ended September 30, 1953: net in- ) Q 
$7.57 each on 4,390,886 common. shares, . » 4()2 29 7 fiscal year; net sales, $12,857,8 46, against 

ee 4 Re come, $2,402,821, equal to $3.82 a share, P AAt 

contrasted with $27,609,612, or $5.81 a 9121 972 62 2 $11,386,445. 

ae ; : eae compared with $2 i. 31,273, or $3.39 a share, * 
share, a year earlier: net sales, $920,310,190, } Qs? 

. in the 1952 months. 


avainst $853,933,430. - 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co., Chi- 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 0. ago, Ill. Nine months ended Septem “a 30, 
1953: net profit, $148,415, equal to 31¢ a 





Byron Jackson Co., Ii Angeles, Nine months ended September 30, 1953: oes 
Calit. First nine months, 1953: a income, net earnings, $762,063, equal to $1.54 each share, compared with $471,583, or 99¢ a 
$1,020,007, equal to $1.92 a common share, on 391.430 common shares, against $671,876, share, in the like period of the preceding 
against $1,011,550, or $1.91 a share, in the or $1.69 each on 301,010 shares, in the 1952 year: net sales, $8,490,422, against $10, 
corresponding months of the previous yeat period; net sales, $30,998,937, against $31,- 262,323. 

192,328 (Continued on page 546) 

Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co., St 
Paul, Minn., and dome stic subsidiari 
Nine months ended September 30, 1953 
net income, S137 08.826 edt 1al to $1.63 each 

8,218,985 shat es: ainst SLL. 44? 33/. or 
$1.39 each on 8,01 Woy » shares, in the sin 
ilar period of 1952: net sales, $162,996,479, 


against $133,778,460. 


Dividends Declared 








Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Mon- Stock oF 
roe, Mich. Third quarter, 1953: net earn COMPANY S1ocK RATE PAYABLE RECORD 
ings, $56,858, equal to 13¢ a common shi ire \naconda Wire & Cable Co . Com. $1.75°yr.-end Dec. 15 Dec. 3 
compared with net loss of $ 20,917 in the rmstrong Cork Co Com. 0.70 yr.-end Dec. 18 me P 
corresponding periox he tare ° \rmstrong Rubber Co Cl. A 0.50 q. Dec. 31 dec. 

rrespon ling pe riod the year bet ore 5 net CL B 0.50 q. Dec. 31 Wee it 
sales, $4,450,079, against $3,066,178. 13407, Pfd. 0.593% a. Jan. 2 Dec, 11 

Ba Idwi n Rubber Co. Com. O.45 a. Jan. 25 Jan. 15 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd CLA 1.00 q. Dec. 15 a 30 
‘ ms 45 ov. 3¢ 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., ves Cl. B 0.75 q. eagle Dee. 10 

y y , /y Me ; Circle Wire & Cable Corp Com. 0.40 q. Dec. 24 ec. 
New York, N. Y. Nine months to Septem- 0.10 extra Dec. 24 Dec. 10 
ber 30, 1953: net earnings, $1,162,000, equal Cooper Tire & Rubber Co.... Com. 0.30 Jan. 12 a + 
o $1.80 a «x on share. contraste 4] Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc Com. 0.15 Dec. 31 ec. 1/ 
to $1.80 a comm dla whe agregpnin ted with — Grown Cork International Corp Cl. A 0.50 part. Jan. 2 Dec. 10 
$2,029,000, or $5.62 a share, a year earlier ; 0:25.q. Jan. 2 Dec. 10 
sales, $29,522,000, against $41,025,000 0.25 q. Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
CLs 0.50 part. Dec. 15 Dec. 10 
1.00 Dec. 15 Dec. 10 
. ‘ “ . : Dayton Rubber Co. Com. 0.50 q. Jan. 25 Jan. 11 

National Lead Co., New York, N. Y. A 0.50 q. Jan. 25 Jan. 11 
First three quarters, 1953: net earnings, Denman Tire & Rubber Co. Com. 0.10 Jan. 4 — 
291) 227 O60 ani A, ¥ SA Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co. Com. 0.25 Jan. 25 an, 
$20,557,869, equal fo $1.7 4 . seetetieas m share, DeVilbiss Co. Com. 0.30 extra Dec. 21 Dec. 11 
compared with $15,344,581, or $1.35 a share, 0.30 q. Jan. 21 Jan. i 
in the sz > months of . VvIOHS Ver E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Inc Com. 1.25 yr.-end Dec. 14 Nov, 23 
in the same months of the previous year. Ss ep Pd. ike jaa. 35 jan, 8 

$3.50 Pfd. 0.871% q. Jan. 25 Jan. z 
F . . Endicott Johnson Corp. Com. 0.40 q. Jan. 1 Dec. 24 

New Jersey Zinc Co., New York,  Faultiess Rubber Co.. . Com, 0.25 hehe ee Dec. 15 
N. Y. First nine months, 1953: net income, _Eirestone Tire & Rubber Co Com. 0.75 a. Jan. 20 jan. 9 
9071 65 ; General Cable Corp Com. 0.55 jan. 2 Dec. 4 
$2,871,654, equal to $1.47 a common share, Ist Pfd. 1.00 q. Jan. 2 Dec. 4 
contrasted with $10,035,454, or $5.12 a 2nd Pfd. 0-304; peg Dee 8 
hare a vez -arlie General Electric Co. Com. 1.00 Jan, 25 Lee 
share a year earlier. : ? a 

. a on General Tire & Rubber Co... 414% Pfd. 1.0614 a. Jan. 31 Jan. 21 
334% Pfd. 0.9334 q. Jan, 31 Jan. 2 
; : : 314% Pfd. 0.814% a. Jan. 31 Jan. 21 

Parke, Davis & Co..° Detroit, Mich. — B. F. Goodrich Co. Com. 0.380 Dec. 31 Dec. s 
First nine months, 1953: net earnings,  oodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd.. Com. 1.00 q. Dec. 31 Dec. 10 
oy TIT TKR aright apme®>+— -Hewitt-Robins, Inc Com. 0.50 q. Dec. 15 Dec. 2 
$6,707,768, equal to $1.37 a common share, — Johns-Manville Corp.. Gam: 0.754. Dec. 10 Nov. 2 
contrasted with $13,828,507, or $2.83 a 1.25 yr.-end Dec. 10 i = 
share. in the similz ac of 1952 Johnson & Johnson Com. 0.25 extra Jan. 11 Jec. 29 

hare, Mm the sunilar period of 1952. 1. B. Kleinert Rubber Co.. Com: 0.25 a. Dec. 15 Nov. 27 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. Com. 0.75 q. Feb. 1 Jan. 7 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. Com. 0.40 q. Jan. 20 ; 

i . Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co. Com. 0.25 q. Jan. 1 ec. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pid. 0.5614 a. tan, 1 Dec. 4 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Nine months to September = Monroe Auto Equipment Co 5% Pid. 0.621% q. Jan. 2 Dec. i 
30, 1953: net income, $2,483,000, equal to Okonite Co... Com. 0.50 Feb. 1 oa : 
$2.39 a common share, compared with % stein pliance Co.. fa > na e a. i 7: Dec. 10 
$1,426,000, or $1.23 a share, a year earlier. Rome Cable Corp..... > Jom. 0.35. Tans 5 Dee. 1” 
Seiberling Rubber Co...... Com, 0.25 q. Dec. 21 Dec. 8 
414% Pr, Pid. 1.124. Jan. 1 — 
) r re: 5% Cl. A Pfd. 1.25 q. Jan. 1 ec. bo 

Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. SIX PHerMoid Css 4:66 's:0's-0:3.0% Com 0.10 q. Dec. 31 Dec. 4 
months to September 30, 1953: net income, ; 0.10 extra Dec. 31 ny : 
$933,000, equal to $1.87 a common share, : $2.50 Pid 0.63% q. Feb. 1 re 
. d with $1 058.000 - $917 9 share Viceroy Mfg. Co., Ltd... C1.A 0.12% Dec 15 sé 10 
compared with 9$1,U96,U0U, or $2.1/ a share, Westiophouse Air Brake Co Com. 0.40 Dec. 15 No - 

0.40 yr. -end Dec. 15 Nov. 


in the 1952 months 
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‘e Be safe « be sure « be satisfied 


* 


SPECIFY EMERY FATTY ACIDS everytime! 





In selecting the constituents that go into your products, you can’t be 
too careful in getting the highest quality available, consistent with 
performance requirements and cost limitations. 


When it comes to fatty acids, this careful selection always leads to 
Emery...because Emery Fatty Acids are safeguarded by modern 
processing methods and strict control of specifications, compositions 


and stability. 


These advanced processing and control methods have been an out- 
growth of Emery’s pioneering in better and unique processes and 
products exemplified by the following innovations. 


Emersol Solvent Crystallization Process Colgate-Emery Fat Splitting 


Lowest I.V. Crystalline Stearic Acid High Pressure Dimerization 
Low-Titer Semi-Drying Fatty Acids Low Linoleic Oleic Acid 
Ozone-Oxidation of Oleic Acids Azelaic and Pelargonic Acids 


So, when you need fatty acids, select the best...select from Emery’s 
complete line of Emersol Stearic and Palmitic Acids, Hyfac Hydro- 
genated Fatty Acids, Emersol Oleic Acids, Vegetable and Animal 
Fatty Acids, and Special Fatty Acids and Derivatives. 





Send for free literature... SOS SSS See cess eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
Dept. B1, Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


D Solid Fatty Acids 
Fatty Acids & Derivatives 





Plastolein Plasticizers 
Twitchell Oils, Emulsifiers 





Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, © Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Export: 5035 RCA Bldg., New York 20, New York 


New York © Philadelphia « Lowell, Mass. ¢ Chicago @ San Francisco 
Schibley & Ossmann, Inc., Cleveland © Ecclestone Chemical Co., Detroit 


Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, Baltimore and Los Angeles 
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OC Rapid Composition Analysis for Commercial Stearic 
Acids 


Name... «+ Jab ku Wanwenexecetaepes UMS cecasios eens 
Company..... Cedeheds deeaeaatenbeceouesmuces cocce 
Do CCC TE ee eT CCC CEC cccccecce 
OM artn Sanat anmaea eet 0) ee ET a 
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Fast deliveries plus excep- 
tional performance make 
EEMCO Mills and Presses 
your best buy. Save weeks 
of valuable production 
time. Some sizes are avail- 
able for immediate ship- 
ment. 


MILLS 


for processing rubber 
and plastics, including 
LABORATORY MILLS for 
experimental work. 


PRESSES 


for compression, lamina- 
tion, transfer and rein- 
forced plastics molding 
—also LABORATORY 
PRESSES for experimental 
work, 


IIIKY 


ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 
12th ST. & EAST AVE., ERIE, PA. 


New Machinery 


bes J nen Joint 


Riv Series 2(KK) Type 

Joint, claiming the 
BE of ess 
weight, smaller — size, 
lower price, and longer 
life for the wearing 
parts, is being offered 
by Johnson Corp., Three 
Rivers, Mich. Designed 
for admitting steam or 
fluids into rotating rolls 
and cylinders, the units 
are available in both 
through flow (one-way) 
and siphon pipe (two- 
way) models. 

Type J joints are 
equipped with — special 
carbon-graphite, self-lu- 
bricating seal rings which have an increased thickness at the web. 
(ther features of the packless, self-adjusting unit include built-in 
Hexibility to compensate for lateral and angular misalinement, 
and lugs cast on to the body to make possible installation with 
simple support rods 


Cutaway Section of Johnson Type J} Joint, 
Showing Nipple (A), Thrust Collar (B), 
Nipple-Thrust Collar Attachment (C), 
Graphite Rings (D and E), and Spring (F) 


28- by 78-Inch Four-Roll Z-Type Calender 


New Z-Type Calender 


DAMSON UNITED CO., Akron, O., has announced a new 
Z-type calender for double-coating tire cord or producing 
two-ply laminated material at speeds up to 240 feet a minute. 
With certain relatively minor modifications, this 28- by 78-inch 
init may also be used satisfactorily for producing plastic film 
nd sheeting 
\ll four rolls are the peripherally drilled type, constructed for 
“triple pass” circulating water temperature control. Both of the 
offset rolls are equipped with motorized crossed axis equipment. 
Push-button control of the positions of the roll boxes, such posi- 
tions being accurately indicated by instruments, is another feature 
of the calender. The unit is driven by anti-friction bearing-type 
universal spindles from a separate pinion stand. There are sep- 
arate self-contained lubrication systems for the calendar and for 
the pinion stand. Auxiliary pullback bearings (zero clearance) 
are provided for removing main bearing clearance and screw- 
down clearance. Roller bearings are also available for the main 


hearing boxes. 


Surfacer for Molded Rubber 


NEW machine for the precision surfacing or planing of 
molded rubber flooring, shoe soling, and kindred rubber and 
plastic products to thicknesses to a tolerance of 0.001-inch has 
been announced by Buss Machine Works, Holland, Mich. Known 
as the Micro-Surfacer, the unit claims the major advantage of 
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Photo by Constonce Bannister 


is the most active, non-staining, non-discoloring antioxidant commercially 


available. Ideal for white and light-colored stocks. Send for technical bulletin. 
*Trade-mark 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio ° Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. ° Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. * H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. * In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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CLICKER - WALKER 
PUNCH PRESS and 
MAUL HANDLE a 


Dies For Every 
Conceivable Purpose 


ee ce | 
DISTRIBUTORS Bs = 


Fales Clicker Machines 














-= and Seelye Beam = 
= Die Presses. Also : 

-2 Hard Maple and S 
-2 (Composition Die 


Blocks and 
Pads. Raw a) 











‘INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. St. Louis 4, Missouri 
ASSOCIATE: 


NEW ERA DIE CO. York County, Red Lion, Pa. 


VACUUM FORMING 
Siteenation| 


VACUUM FORMING 
CORPORATION 


PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 


Export: OMNI PRODUCTS CORP. 
460 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Buss Micro-Surfacer 


eliminating the sand and grit resulting from sanding methods 
in the nomena to inhibit gluing operations. 
In operation, conveyors feed molded sheets to four feed rolls, 
f which the upper two are rubber, and the lower two are 
ome-plated steel. The stock passes under a high-speed rotating 
cutterhead hay ing ¢ arboloy knives. Thin sheets are accommodated 
on a patented we platen. The knives of the cutter are reground 
after surfacing approximately 15,000 sheets, by a built-in grinding 
unit Ni iriable specd mechanisms are provided for the unit, which 
cat inde sheets up to 50 inches wide. 


which lodge 
















Chart 


Electrically Recorder 


Operoted Valve 


Weight 


Platform Type Selector 


Dial Scale 











Spout 


Filled Orum ad 
. = = 
2 : ATT 


Roller Take Away ane. 
Conveyor Device 


Empty Orums 
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- Feed 
Conveyor 


Schematic Diagram of Tare-Weighing System 


Automatic Tare-Weighing System 


N AUTOMATIC tare-weighing system based on an ad- 

vanced-type of instrumentation has been developed by Rich- 
ardson Scale Co., Clifton, N. J. Weighing and filling of a con- 
tainer with a solid or liquid product can reportedly be accom- 
plished within an accuracy of less than 0.1%. 
containers are fed to the machine manually or by 
an automatic indexing system, then weighed and tared with in- 
struments attached to the scale. The precise weight of the prod- 
uct in the container is then recorded or printed for permanent 
record. Key items in the taring process are precise synchro- 
mechanism transducers used to cancel the unbalance in an elec- 
trical circuit created by the weight of the empty containers. The 
synchromechanisms have an accuracy of one part in 2,000, but 
considerably more accurate units are available. 


» lipping 


New Tempilstiks” 


T LI development of two new Tempilstiks 

1ave been announced by the manufacturer, Tempil° Corp. 
New York, N. Y. These units complement those for temperatures 
of 275, 288, 294, 300, and 313° F. which have been produced by 
the firm for use as a simple and accurate means of checking 
mold temperatures. 

Especially useful in tire retreading operations, the Tempilstik® 
is stroked on the mold to produce a liquid smear when the tem- 
perature is equal to or greater than the rating of the stick. Five 
units, with temperature ratings from 275 to 300° F., are being 
marketed in a packaged set by the manufacturer. 


for 282 and 294° F. 
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DOW CORNING 
Mold Lubricants 
Add Sales Appeal 


DOW CORNING 


Niki” DOW CORNING CORPORATION 








NAD 






. 
AAS 
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Pes 


. 
se 


Experienced salesmen know that product appearance is often the deciding 
factor in successful selling. And experienced pressmen know that clean, 


easy release is a deciding factor in successful production. 


Get ‘em both with Dow Corning silicone mold lubricants. Your molds stay 
cleaner longer, and they produce parts with a high glossy finish that’s bound 
to mean greater customer appeal. That's because these silicone release agents 
can’t break down at molding temperatures to form a carbonaceous build-up. 
Non-flammable and non-corrosive, they help cut mold cleaning costs as much 
as 80%. Scrap is reduced to the vanishing point. 


Specify Dow Corning silicone mold release agents today. Fluids for green 
carcass, bead and parting line release; emulsions for molds, mandrels and 


curing bags. 


Dow Coming SVicones Mean Business f 


For more information, call our nearest branch 
office or write direct for data sheet M-13. 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





ATLANTA 
(Silver Spring, Md.) 
fa Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronte In Great Britain: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
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Curing Bags 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. Heavily Loaded Stocks 
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HAVE YOU CHECKED 
MAIMIN 


STRIPOMATIK 


the super powered portable cutting machine that 
cuts 95 durometer rubber like butter! Write for 
impressive facts and figures about the Maimin 
STRIPOMATIK now. H. MAIMIN CO., INC., 
575 Eighth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 





A 


IMPORTERS & COMPOUNDERS 
natural and synthetic 


_. RUBBER LATEX 


VULTEX » 

BUNA N 
PLASTISOLS 

RESIN EMULSIONS 





GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORP. 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 


666 Main St., 
GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CO. (OF GEORGIA) 


1206 Lamar St., Dalton, Georgia 

GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (CANADA) LTD. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 

Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 
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New Materials 


Activator for Cold GR-S 


HE. availability of experimental quantities of phenyleyclohex 
hydroperoxide, a material which has reportedly shown aca 


lent results as an activator for GR-S cold rubber formulations, 
has been announced by Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Nhe new product, a yellowish liquid composed of 20% pheny!- 


cyclohexyl hydroperoxide in phenylcyclohexane, also may be good 
as a polymerization catalyst for other applications such as. sty- 
renated polyesters. It is reported that recent tests have produced 
—— recipes for preparation of cold GR-S rubber it 
less than 20 minutes at 41 


Hydrocarbon Resin—Polyrez 


OLY REZ, sulfurized hydrocarbon resin that is reportedly 

thermoplastic and oil resistant, has been introduced by Har 
wick Standard Chemical Co., 2595 E. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Claimed capable of being plasticized with aromatic oils (such as 
Piccocizer 30 or Sovaloid ©) and a variety of other plasticizers 
(such as dioctyl phthalate, dibutyl phthalate, and tall oil), the 
new material is suggested for use with neoprene because it plas- 


ticizes or softens the stock; reduces sticking to calender or mill 
rolls; acts as a processing aid; results in better oil and ozone 
resistance with lower cost; has good electrical properties ; and 
is an excellent extender for neoprene, in which capacity it can 
replace GR-S or natural rubber with improved results. 

The resin is also reported to have outstanding reinforcing 


action in non-black GR-S compounds. Being a high polymeric 
material, Polyrez can be expected to act like a rubber hydrocarbon 
in many compounds. Its use in GR-S compounds to improve oil 
and ozone resistance has also been suggested. 


Cellular Polyethylene Compound 


levelopment of a unicellular polyethylene with half. the 
it and a dielectric constant of that of regular polyethylene 


Je 


as been announced Bakelite Co., New York, N. Y. Heating 
of the polyethylene compound, which presumably contains a gas 
liberating component, results in the formation of an essentially 
unconnected cell) structure. Successful results have reportedly 
heen obtained for extruding the material on various sizes ot 
wire to insulate such items as ultra-high-frequency  televisior 
lead-in wires. 


During the extruding the heated compound is kept 


pr “ess 
process, 


under pressure in the extruder and | die, expanding to twice its 
usual volume immediately after leaving the die. It is  claime 
that the amount of expansion can be controlled to the exact 


the application involved by mixing the 

aterial with regular polyethylene. 

In addition to the wire application mentioned above, the re- 
ried high resistance of the cellular polyet! iylene to water pene- 


for flotation equipment. 


lesirable for 


tration suggests its use 


Plastic Putty 
ASTI for making reusable 


A PLAS putty fi aking r 
and cementing fixtures for toys, signs, 


spray masks, stencils 


and general industrial 


equipment has been developed by Chemical Development Corp.. 
Danvers, Mass. Called CD Spray Mask A, the new material ts 
ecommended for use in masking off metal, plastic, or other sur- 
faces during paint-spraying, cementing, flocking, etc. The manu 
facture of jigs and fixtures for holding parts during cementing 
nd — of low-pressure forming dies, and of molds 
another suggested application for the product. 

Ganalied 4 as a putty, CD Spray Mask .\ will reportedly harde 


to a solid within one to two hours after the addition of a catalyst 


reproducing a surface without distortion or shrinkage. The ap- 


plication of heat or pressure is not required. The material ca! 
he applied with a putty knife to vertical surfaces without sag- 
ving, and the hardened mask is capable of being added to wit! 
unhardened putty. Carving, machining, sanding, and similar oper- 


ations can be partons on the hardened product with regulat 
metal-working equipment 
Finisl ied forms of the new material are claimed to be unattected 


(Continued on page 334) 
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New Goods 


Vinyl Outerwear Material 


AST vinyl-coated material with a knitted fabric backing has 
been developed by United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y., for fabrication into outer garments 
such as coats, jackets, gloves, caps, ete., and into sleeves and 
knee and elbow reinforcements on washable clothing. Known as 
U. S. Elastic Naugahyde for outerwear, the new product is 
reportedly waterproof, pliable, and comfortable at low tempera- 
tures, strong, eastly draped, and soft, chamois-like to the touch. 
Capable of being stack cut and sewn, the material is claime: 
to be resistant to abrasion, scuffing, and tearing, as well as to 
oils, greases, and most dirt stains. Cleaning can be accomplished 
with soap and water. The product is manufactured in 12 colors 
wid is sold directly to fabricators in 30-vard rolls having a width 


f 52 inches, 


All-White Floor Matting 
pgU- TREAD ALPINE WHITE, a corrugated rubber floor 
n 


latting reported to be dead white in color, is being produced 

wy Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. Credited 
with making possible the white product is the Rotocure rubber 
curing method employed which results in material having uniform 
vulcanization, thickness, stretch, and color. Sound absorbeney 
and resistance to rough wear, chemicals, alkalies, and discolora- 
tion through aging are added properties claimed for the matting. 
The new product is intended to complement the company’s 
present decorator line of corrugated rubber mattings, which in- 
clude the colors of green, red, brown, grey, and black. All mat- 
ting is sized in '%-inch thickness, with widths from 24-72 inches. 
Delivery is in rolls containing from 20-60 yards of the material. 


Vinyl Table Tops 


INL face sheets, laminated to firm rubber-saturated backing 
and capable of being decorated with gold leaf, have been 
introduced by Bolta Products Sales, Inc., Lawrence, Mass., for 
use on table tops. Called Boltaflex Table-Top Vinyl, the material 
is unaffected by alcohol and is finished with a top spray that 
produces a high gloss and sheen. 

Available in fade-resistant colors of brown, tan, dark red, and 
dark green, the vinyl product is featured in a leatherprint pattern 
(for shading with vinyl gold leaf). Rolls of the material four 
feet wide are sold to table manutacturers for use on cocktail, 
occasional, and other decorative tables, although its use on desks 
is also recommended by the producer 


lron-Rubber Sheets 


TEEL sheets, bonded on one or both sides with rubber, are 

being manufactured for use as protective sheeting in abrasion 
and corrosion applications by Magic Chemical Co., Brockton, 
Mass. Known as Iron-Rubber, the product provides protection 
for items such as chutes, hoppers, ball mills, tanks, ete. 

The sheets can reportedly be formed to fit most contours with- 
out subsequent springback and can be stood on edge without 
buckling. Made in standard sizes and thicknesses, Iron-Rubber 
can also be fabricated by the company to any specified thickness 
and length, and to widths up to 36 inches. 


Hose for Propane 


NEW propane gas hose for tank-truck delivery service is 
being offered by Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Stamford, Conn. Con- 
structed with a three-braid reinforced carcass which contains a 
synthetic compound resistant to propane permeation, the hose has 
a mirror-finish neoprene tube and a synthetic rubber outer cover- 
ing. Static wire is built into the carcass to drain off static charges. 
Capable of withstanding pressures up to 350 psi., the new prod- 
uct is claimed to be highly flexible, light in weight, and resistant 
to weathering, sun checking, and oil deterioration. Three sizes 
of the hose are available: '4-, 34-, and one-inch inside diameter. 
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HIGH QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
FREE FROM METALLIC IMPURITIES 
STABLE AGAINST OXIDATION 


ADM Rubber-Grade Stearic Acids, now 
distributed under the famous HYDROFOL 
label, are high-quality, uniform products, 
free from metals such as copper and iron. 
They are normally supplied in flaked 
form in 50-lb. multi-wall paper bags. 
Beaded form is available if desired. 

_ Shipped in Carloads or L.C.L. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE TODAY! 








FL ACIDS « LYCERIDES « SPERM OILS * ALCOHC ght 


6 FROM VEGETABLE ® ANIMAL © MARINE OILS and FATS 
aN 
amet Other ADM Products 
pio* Linseed Oil, Soybean Oil, Fish Oil, Point Vehicles, Viny? 
F ‘er Plasticizers, Foundry Binders, Industrial Cereals, Vege 
—— table Proteins, Wheat Flour, Dehydrated Alfalfa Meol, 


“ Chlorophyll, Livestock and Poultry Feeds 


ARCHER ® DANIELS ® MIDLAND COMPANY 


Chemical Products Division « 2191 West 110th St. « Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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TRON 


RAY - BRAND 


CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


bag 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








* Normal Latex 

. * €R-S Latex Concentrate 
* Natural and Synthetic Latex Coiipounus 
* Plastisols 


| 
| RC PLASTICIZERS 








We maintain a tully equicped 
laboratory and free consulting service. 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
| 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Ernest Jacoby G Co., 79 Milk St., 
Boston 9, Mass.; Charles Larkin Il, 250 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, 
N. Y.; Ernesto Del Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico, D.F. 





MOLD LUBE 


The Best Mold Release You 
Can Buy! Formsa “Slick Quick”! 
UNDILUTED 
ODORLESS 
NON-TOXIC 
SAFE 





PRICES: 


Sample Can . $ 2.00 
Unbroken Dozen $18.00 
(at $1.50 each) 
Unbroken Gross $197.40 
: a (at $1.37 each) 

Dry Freon Propellent nee 
Protects Your Molds ‘ ea +i 


INJECTION MOLDERS SUPPLY CO. 





3514 LEEROAD WYoming 1-1424 CLEVELAND 20, OHIG 
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Hood Safety-Seal 400 


Miller Safety-Guard Imperial 


Non-Skidding Tubeless Tire 


HE B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., has announced the devel- 

opment of a puncture-sealing tubeless tire which features a 
special tread designed to protect against skidding on wet and 
icy pavements. This tread consists of hundreds of Safety Grip 
Blocks molded into four traction center bars; both the Blocks and 
the bars are sized and spaced to assure _ running. Deep, well- 
vented shoulders and greater tread width reportedly permit cool 
running of the product with increased traction. 

Che Hood Satety-Seal 400, as the new tire is called, has a layer 
of gummy rubber under the tread which seals punctures as soon 
he foreign object is removed. Also featured on the tire is a 
Blowout Shield consisting of a double liner of synthetic rubber 
ible over the entire inside of the unit and permanently 
vonded to the cord body. The Shield is said to protect against 
blowouts caused by bruises and, in combination with Rim Seal 
ridges, helps retain the air within the tubeless tire. The Safety- 
Seal 400 is made with both black and black-and-white sidewalls 
in the full range of low-pressure sizes. 


ds 


Puncture-Sealing Tubeless Tire 


A tubeless tire which reportedly protects against blowouts, 
seals punctures, and offers maximum protection against skidding 
with an eight-rib tread also is available from Goodrich. Protec- 
tion against scuffing, wider tread, new shoulder design, and 
Blowout Shield are other features of the product. 

Called the Miller Safety-Guard Imperial, this new tire also 
comes in both black and combination black-and-white sidewalls 


in all low-pressure sizes. 


Neoprene Clothing 


VERCLOTHING, such as jackets, pants, coats, aprons, etc. 
is being made by M. L. Snyder & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., 
with a coating of neoprene on both the inside and the outside of 
the garment. The reportedly tough, flexible, comfortable, and 
cool fabric is covered with the synthetic rubber after the seams 
have been sewn, to protect the stitching, and the finished product 
is said to be resistant to snagging, peeling, sticking, and cracking. 
The clothing is intended to protect the wearer from salt water, 
acid, oil, gasoline, alkalies, etc., in which capacity it has an 
expected life of from two to three times as long as earlier rub- 
ber clothing or oilskins. Cleaning of the garment involves rinsing 
in a petroleum solvent cleaner and drying in air. The olive drab 
clothing is available in two weights: a heavy type for severe 
work and long service; and a medium weight, with the inside 
surface dip-coated, for applications where cool, thin, and_ less 
expensive garments are required. Bolts of cloth for those wishing 
to make clothing of their own design are also available. 





Plastic Putty 
(Continued from page 532) 


by most solvents, including acetone, oils, and water; light in 
weight; possessed of high impact, tensile, and compressive 
strength; and non-acid and non-corrosive. CD Spray Mask A 
is supplied packaged with catalyst and a special release agent 
and is said to be capable of being stored at 70° F. for periods 
of a year or more without adverse effects. 
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EUROPE 


FRANCE 


Crude Rubber Imports and Consumption 


French imports ot new rubber in 1952 came to 125,639 tons, 
against 135,062 tons the year before, and included 12,541 tons of 
synthetic rubber, against 10,230 tons in 1951. Malaya <—- 
more than half the natural rubber, and Canada about five-sixths 
of the synthetic rubber imports. 

Consumption of rubber, including reclaim, was officially put at 
145,286 tons for 1952 and 136,211 tons for 1951. Production of 
tires and tubes and tire repair material accounted for 86,572 tons 
in 1952 and 83,997 tons in 1951; and other rubber goods, for 
58.714, against 52,214 tons. 

The 1952 increase was due to larger consumption for automo 
tive tires (67,893, against 63,848 tons); mechanical goods (11,- 
840.7, against 9,509.1 tons); heels and soles (8,169.4, against 
7,219.8 tons); footwear (10,019.9, against 9,676.8 tons) ; sponge 
and foam rubber goods (3,115.5, against 2,647.6 tons) ; hose and 
belting (8,108, against 7,268.7 tons). 

Among the articles for which rubber consumption dropped 
were cut sheet (25.6, against 1,141.9 tons) and elastic thread 
(528, against 767.4 tons). 


New Materials Developed 


Subelat, a new special ingredient for latex, is a natural veg- 
etable product extracted from cork. The chemical composition 
is too complex to be precisely indicated, but for the present it 
can be stated that it is an aqueous emulsion of lon: ee fatty 
acids and hydroxyacids, including also esters of these acids and 
hydroxyacids. 

Tested on a labors atory scale, Subelat proved to be a versatile 
ingredient for latex, capable of producing, by itself, a large num 
ber of different effects at one time. It is a non-foaming mechan- 
al stabilizer, and effective heat-sensitizer in the presence of 

mal curing ingredients; it facilitates penetration into fabrics 
ind increases adhesion of latex to porous materials, it is claimed. 

Subelat, developed by Professors Dupont and Guillemont, is 
patented by Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. Its 
use in emulsions of natural and synthetic rubber was investigated 
and patented by M. J. d’Auzac de la Martinie. 

Société “Le Raffineries de Soufre Réunies” has developed a 
sulfur marketed as “Soufre Mu,” which is claimed to contain 
95% of amorphous sulfur insoluble in carbon disulfide. With the 
necessary precautions, this sulfur can be employed for all the 
usual purposes both in natural rubber “ synthetic elastomers, 
it is claimed. The sulfur is also said to have adequate stability 
if stored under conditions where it cannot come in contact with 
chemicals that could cause it to revert to the crystalline form. 

Apparently the installation where it is produced at the rate 
of 12-15 tons a month is the only one of its kind in Europe. 

New liquid and semi-paste protective coatings, based on special 
synthetic rubbers, have been developed at the Uetwiller eo 
oratories, Clamart (Seine), and are being marketed under the 
name, Utaprene. The coatings are easily applied by brush, pistol, 
or trowel, but best results are said to be obtained by brushing on. 
These coatings are claimed also to be unusual in that they 
combine a number of qualities, yielding surfaces which not only 
have good resistance to various corrosive chemicals (mineral 
and organic acids, cold mineral bases, moderately reactive oxi- 
dants, non-aromatic hydrocarbons), but also withstand weather- 
ing very well, especially the action of the sun. At the same time 
the coatings are extremely flexible and have a certain plasticity 
so that they can undergo considerable deformation without any 
tendency to crack; finally they are impermeable to gas and water. 

Among the agents which attack Utaprene coatings to a certain 
extent are: strong oxidants, concentrated nitric acid and con- 
centrated oxygenated water; hot concentrated mineral bases; 
phenols, aromatic hydrocarbons, chlorinated products, and heavy 
esters, 

The Utaprenes are recommended for protecting apparatus in 
the chemical industry; in the petroleum industry, for preventing 
infiltration of hydrocarbons in concrete reservoirs; in public 
works, for protecting pumps, piping, rolling stock against abra- 
sion by sand, stones, or sandy water, etc.; in the automobile in- 
dustry, for protection of mechanical parts against wear, abrasion 
by sand, grit, filings, and the like; weather-proofing external 
parts, reducing noise, etc. 
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QUALITY 
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these pure light red iron oxides 
by WILLIAMS assure it! 





They represent the ultimate in red iron 
oxide colors for the rubber industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with 
all the benefits of our 75 years in the pig- 
ment business ... and as a result of our 
experience in producing pure red iron 
oxides to specifications of the leading 
rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifi- 
cations for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is absolute uniformity of product. 


If you haven’t already done so, try these 
finest of all iron oxide colors. Your own 
tests will show there is no equal for 
Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 
N Your COLOR PROBLEM 

Whatever your color problem, bring it to 

Williams. Our 75-year experience can 


often save you time, money, and head- 
aches in proper color formulation. 


Address Dept.9, 
C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 


IRON OXIDES * CHROMIUM OXIDES 
EXTENDER PIGMENTS 


COLORS & PIGMENTS 








C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. ¢ EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CALIF, 
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Rubber Symposium 


lor the twenty-sixth International Congress of Industria 








Chemistry, the Association Francaise des Ingenieurs  q, ina 

Caoutchouc jointly with the Syndicat National du Caoutchouc Pai 

and the Institut) Francais du Caoutchoue arranged a Rubbe the 

Symposium, held June 24-26 in Paris. The following papers wer fel 

presented and 

“Macromolecular Chemistry and Elastomers,” C. Champetier vel 

J (Sorbonne ) for 
NOW “Contribution to the Study of Light and Ozone Resistance of : 
e Vulcanized Rubber,” C. Pinazzi (1.F.C.) cou 

“A New Oxidation Method for Natural Rubber Latex,” Mis, hav 

Fournier (Société d’Electro-Chimie &  d’Electro- Metallurg a 

100% LIQUID d'Ugine ) ties 
‘Direct Manutacture from Latex of Chlorinated and Hyd Ger 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER, pice mangd eee Rubber Derivatives.” HL. C. J. de Decker Gr 

‘Changes in the Polymeric Structure of Natural Rubber 

AS WELL AS Lo Peteme: od WF Woe (ERA). 

(Characteristics and Ap] Hieations of Butyl Rubber.” M. M ir 
sso) Standard 

DEPOLYMERIZED ‘sso Sta | ; ee 


NOW Vpes al Uses of Silicones, P. Hi Ck 


Poulet : 
NATURAL RUBBER ‘Interaction f Fiber and Rubber in) Rubber-to-labric Ac 


, ” } rece 
| Reinforcing Fillers.” L. Kahane (Laborat 
} } mad 
de Recherches & de Controle du Caoutechouc). f ; 
- ' 11 . AC 
Some Im tions im Equipment tor the Rubber Industry 
1 . pel 


100% RUBBER J. Lescuve Lescuver-\Villeneuve ) \ 
SOLIDS New Laboratory Instruments tor the Rubber Industry,” H sey 

















© « and ( { ugnac ( \ t “ANd _- 
IN FLOWABLE I hom a ne & t ai ina lecaniq Sar 
( strive t v ( 12 
FORM ‘Trends in Convevors,” R. Coeuillet (Charbonnages de France at 
. e , eee ae , ° Pvecsevay i oe » 
Technical Laboratory Information and Samples Upon Your Request . IX Reduc I ocesses a ul ¢ Horing ot Latex, x iad 
Delattre ( 1 Francatse des Matieres Colorantes ) aH 
ORIGINATORS “Rubber Hydrostatic Compression Springs,” pe Jarret ital 
P “Punctureproot Tires.” EF. Destinay (Englebert) % 
OF QUALITY D 4 ' I N c ~ R P ° R A T f D \en v nd \ eather Ire sistance ot \ ulcanized Rubhe r. } M ~~ 
DEPOLYMERIZED A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. Buist (1.C.1] S 
‘Physical Vests P. Duro (Joint Francais ) A 
RUBBERS 571 CORTLANDT STREET Phy me | Joint Francai or re 
"Since 1906” ( hemica Tests (;. Lamm (Laboratoire de Recherches Ce 
Sewer tise 7, 9u. 4. ‘Tear Resistance of Reinforced Rubber in Relation to Its Stru ine 
ture R. Houwink and H. J. J. Janssen (Rubber Stichting eo Nars 
tiqu 
\ 
a 


Decline in Manufacturing Sets in 





steady growth of activity in the French rubber manuta I 
turing 11 lustry, noted since the end of the war, appears to b the 
lowing down to some extent, judging by a brief review for 1952) 20 | 

hat year the tire industry on the whole maintained productior cabl 

it the 1951 level: a notable reduction in cycle tire output was Wer 
ffset by an increase in the manutacture of airplane tires, whicl glas 

ive be in increasing demand. In the latter part of 1952, how B\ 

ever, tire sales declined, particularly on the home market, and Tere 
the value of tire business fell from 53 billion franes in the first Rub 
half of 1952 to 41 billion franes in the second half. Stocks ot Rep 
msold tires accumulated at the factories, and production  pro- mer 
grams had to be cut. The manufacture of mecharical rubber pres 
goods followed a similar trend so that at the end of 1952, tire rubl 
factories were working at 857 and mechanical goods sections prov 
at 75° of capacity ; 


Price cuts were also announced. Tire prices, raised an averag 
of 10% in February, 1952, were reduced 6% in May and 8% 1 
July, of that year. Reductions in the prices of mechanical goods 
raged 15-20% by the end of 1952. 

Reduced domestic demand could not be offset by higher exports 
indeed, in certain lines foreign competition was able to cut int 
exports. With regard to hose and tubing, competition of prod- 
ucts made trom plastics was also a_ factor. 


Phe number of persons employed by the French rubber industry brok 
dropped from about 60,000 in July, 1952, to 56,500 by December Mic! 
31, 1952, and in certain shops the work week was cut from 48 exte 
to 32 hours U1 

The raw material situation was easier in 1952, and no difficulties otc 
were experienced in obtaining adequate supplies of carbon black toric 
(of which the United States provided 27,500 of a total 31,500 Cent 
tons), textiles, or accelerators and antioxidants. In fact it 1s Bert 
stated that there was a surplus of the last two items due to tht meat 
increase in domestic production. light 


Consumption of synthetic rubber rose from about 9,000 tons 1 
1951 to about 12,300 in 1952 because of the increasing use 0! 
synthetic rubber for soling material, of neoprene for conveyor 
belts and electric cables, and of butyl for inner tubes. 





THE JOHNSON CORP., 869 WOOD ST., THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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Federation of Chemical Engineering 


\ European Federation of Chemical Engineering was formally 
inaugurated at a Foundation meeting held in Maison de la Chimie, 
Paris, June 20. The tirst steps toward setting up this Federation, 
the purpose of which is to promote European cooperation in the 
fields of chemical engineering and equipment, were taken in 1951 
and successfully continued in 1952 during the European Con- 
vention for Chemical Engineering and the Achema X Exhibition 
for Chemical Engineering & Equipment held in Germany. 

Scientific and technical institutes in a number of European 
countries have already joined the Federation, and many more 
have indicated their early intention of doing likewise. A man 
agement committee has been formed to manage Federation activi- 
ties, to which the following were elected: Herbert Bretschneider, 
Germany; Hans C. Eglotf, Switzerland; Francis A. Freeth, 
Great Britain; and Jean Gerard, France. Headquarters are lo- 
cated in Maison de la Chimie and in Dechema-Haus, Frankfurt 
a.Main, Germany 


Plastics at Chemical Exposition 


The French plastics industry has advanced considerably in 
recent years and now ranks fifth after the United States, Ger- 
England, and Japan. This industry includes some 2,700 
factories of various sizes, which employ a total of about 34,000 
persons and have an annual output estimated at around 40,000 tons 

Manufacturers displaved the wide range of their products dur 


many, 


ing the special Plastics Week organized in connection with the 
Second Chemical Exhibition which was held in Paris, June 
18-29, 1953 


\bout 100° firms 
and machinery were 
number of important foreign 


producing plastic materials, finished goods, 
represented, including among them also a 
firms, chiefly American, German, 
Italian, and British companies. ./odern Plastics had its own big 
stand, where a great variety of American products was shown 
Plastics experts participated in the twenty-sixth Chemical Cor 
gress held in connection with the exhibition, and at the meetings 
f the section of natural and synthetic resins and plastics, hel 
June 23 and 24, 13 papers were presented in which were discussed 
vinyl abietate polymerization and copolymerization, fluorine plas 
s. furane resins, alphanol and nonanol-based softeners ; 
the Dynstat devel yped by he Centre d’Etude des Matieres Plas 
tiques and its new plastometer. 
\ series of more popular lectures was offered to the general 
ublic to acquaint it with the uses and_ possibilities of plastics 
novelties, for packaging materials, and in th 
radio, construction, and transportation fields. In connection wit 
the latter, it was pointed out that automobiles now use about 
2) kilograms! of plastics in the form of insulations for wires and 
cable, mechanical parts, upholstery, and the like, and that attempts 
polyester-resins reinforced with fiber 


| 
a 
} 
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e electronics, 


were being made to use 
glass for the 
Concurrently with the 
rence arranged by the 
ubber Industry, whic! 
epresentatives of leading French and foreign research and com 
mercial organizations were were 
presented on various questions relating to natural and syntheti 


compounding ingredients, machinery, and manutactured 


bodies of cars 

plastics sessions was held a rubber con 
French Association of Engineers of thi 
was attended by more than 250 persons 


present, and about 20 papers 


rubbers, 
products. 


Kilogram 2.2 pounds. 


French Trade Notes 


Damage, estimated at around $550,000, resulted when a fire 
broke out on March 15 at the Clermont-Ferrard factory of the 
Michelin company. Besides the loss of 400 tons of crude rubber, 
extensive destruction of the company testing track was reported 

Cie. de Saint-Gobain, manufacturer of glass and a wide range 
of chemical products, recently opened two new research labora- 
tories—the Centre de Recherches des Glaceries in Paris and the 
Centre de Recherches des Produits Chimiques at La Croix-de 
Berny. The new laboratories have been equipped with the latest 
means of investigation—radio-active isotopes, infrared, visible 
light and ultra-violet spectrographs, Raman and Roentgen spec 
tography, ultra-sound and ultra-cinematic methods, electron m1 
croscopes, etc. Including personnel in the company’s testing div1 
sions and pilot installations, the two laboratories employ about 
500 persons altogether. Research projects include work on improv- 
ing and developing polymerization and polycondensation plastics, 
and plasticizers, solvents, etc. for the plastics industry. 
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Now ... Up-To-The-Minute 


NTERNATIONAL Tecuwicat Assistance 


e To tire and other rubber manufacturers abroad, 
who desire to learn the latest American “Know- 
How” . . . cut manufacturing costs—we offer 
comprehensive Technical Assistance at low cost. 


e@ Dayton Rubber’s I.T.A. plan has been in existence 
for 20 years. Rubber experts and teachers that give 
unexcelled technical assistance at a surprisingly 
nominal cost . all backed by 48 years of recog- 
nized leadership in the rubber industry . . . with 
4 U.S. plants. 


e@ We train your personnel in these modern plants... 
help you establish the latest formulae for processing 
natural and all new types of synthetic rubbers and 
textiles . . . latest “Know-How” in Tubeless Tires, 
Butyl Tubes, Rayon and Nylon Cords, Carbon 
Blacks. We also design factories and supervise ma- 
chinery installations if desired. 


Write: International Technical Assistance Division 
Day tom 
Tek who Joy ie 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: Thorobred 


SSISTAN 





e 3 
if DAYIQH RUBBER CO, 
ON, Ono 


SINCE 1905, MANUFACTURERS OF TIRES AND TUBES 


A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 


INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 


FOR THE 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


SUCH AS: ee mma 

TIRE FABRICS « HOSE AND BELT DUCKS + YARNS 
CHAFERS - THREADS + SHEETINGS + LAMINATING FABRICS 
DIVERSIFIED COTTON FABRICS. Whatever your needs our 
Industrial Textile Specialists will be glad to discuss them with 


you. We solicit your inquiries. 


TITTCL ae 


Thomaston, Georgia * New York Office: 40 Worth St. 
Akron, Ohio Office: 308 Akron Savings & Laan Bldg. 
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Of 
fot MAGNESIUM OXIDES 
FOR NEOPRENE COMPOUNDING 


tem eratures 
ering ° 


MAGLITE- D* 
All the advantages of MAGLITE-M and with 
these added values. 


Easier incorporation into neoprene ¢ Greater 
bulking factor per cubic foot ® Higher 
magnesium content. 

*Produtts of the Marine Magnesium Division of Merck & Co. 


House iy 
yy: 


260 West Broadway 
New York 13, N. Y. 


\ WHITTAKER Wins 


CLARK & 
DANIELS, INc. 

















eT The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PR. 


HAITI 
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FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


Reactions to China/Indonesia Rubber Deal 


During the first week of December the rubber mat ‘ket 
Singapore moved within rather narrow limits, with, on the 
upward tendency induced by rumors of a 
China/Indonesia rubber deal and, later, by news of impending 
rable reconsideration of American rubber policy. In_ the 

f November the report that Indonesia was to resume 
tbher sales to China and that a trade mission was on its way 
to Peking to handle details had been greeted with enthusiasm 

Singapore that found expression in a rising market. Report 
varied as to the amount of rubber China would buy and went a 





a certain 


$ 


5 
high as 130,000 tons. Actually, seems that the ambassador tor 
Communist China had notitied Indonesia that his government 
Was prepared to buy 2,000 to 3,000 tons a month. At the time 


a six-man Indonesian Trade Mission was already Hong Kong, 
mits Way Peking to discuss the export of a wide variety of 
Indonesian products to China, including rubber, tea, and petroleum 

\s the days went by and it became apparent that details had 
still to be worked out and arrangements made, and that more- 
ner the amount of rubber likely to be involved was not so large 
as supposed, the early enthusiasm gave way to disappointment, 
and a dull market followed. Up to the first week of December it 
had still not become known whether an agreement on = rubber 
had been signed by China and Indonesia or not, but rumors 
vere rife 

Meanwhile rubber circles in Malaya had been agitated by the 
prospect that now Indonesia was to join Ceylon in reaping the 
netits of a rich deal in a market from which Malaya was still 
cut off by destinational control. It was pointed out that with 
the truce in Korea the time had come to tree rubber for export 
to China: such action was further justified by the failure of the 
United States to live up to its promises to buy more natural 
rubber and by the cheapness of government produced synthetic 
ibber, factors which had depressed the price for natural rubbe 
it Was stressed. 

Smallholders on the Rubber Producers’ Council sent a petition 
to the United States House of Represent itives Armed Services 
subcommittee, explaining the hardships they are suffering because 
if the low world prices for rubber. Most of the smallholders 
own only a few acres; at present price levels thousands having 
three acres in tapping earn only about $60 (Straits currency da 
month, an income not conducive to contentment with the existing 
cost of living what it is, and these people would be particularly 
susceptible to Communist propaganda. 

The desirability of selling rubber to China also came up in 
the British House of Commons: Heathcote Amory, Minister of 
State, Board of Trade, was asked whether in view of the fall of 
rubber prices in the Far East, he would consider lifting the ban 
the sale of rubber to China put it on the same hasis as 
the sale of rubber to Russia. Mr. Amory replied that the embargo 
could not be lifted without breach of United Kingdom obligations 
under the UN resolutions of May, 1951. He added that reconsider- 
ation of the embargo, in concert with U N countries, must depend 

developments in the Far East. 


Malaya Not Hurt by Embargo? 


\ Chinese correspondent of the Malay \Jail took what, under 
the circumstances, may be considered a novel stand on the subject 
of raising the ban on rubber exports to China. He quoted Rubber 
Study Group statistics to show that the removal of the embargo 
might not yield the golden results which most rubber men seem 
to expect from such a step. The figures in question indicate that 
despite the fact that Ceylon has made rubber freely available to 
China, the total new rubber supplies to Russia and China_ to- 
gether have decreased. In 1950, before the embargo, new supplies 
to the two countries were estimated at a total of 152,500 long 
tons. In 1951, which saw the introduction of the ban, the total 
new supplies to them came to 136,300 long tons, and in 1952, to 
145,800 tons; in both years the figures include Ceylon rubber. 
In 1953, in spite of the rubber/rice pact with Ceylon, new supplies 
were being acquired by Russia and China at the annual rate of 
altogether 128,000 tons. The conclusion is therefore arrived at 
that it is doubtful whether destinational control tor Malayan 
rubber has actually been shutting Malaya off from demand 
by Communist China. 

Incidentally, it is to be noted, that recent figures seem to indi- 
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cate that any increase in purchases of rubber by one Communist 
country is promptly followed by decreased buying in another 
It is perhaps also salutary to consider that even an awakening 
China, with a population close to 500,000,000, is not likely to 
require any considerable amounts of rubber for its mumerous 
civilians for many years to come. 


Trade with Japan 


Malaya and Indonesia seem to be vieing with each other for 


the lion’s share of the growing rubber business with Japan, and 
now one, then the other, is ahead. Thus in the first eight months 


of I 153, the score was: 26,519 tons of Malayan rubber, and 28,244 
tons of Indonesia rubber, to Japan. A few months later Malaya 
had resumed the lead, with shipments to Japan amounting to 
35,409 tons for the first 10 months: while indone sia had sent a 
total of 34,280 tons in the same period. 

These figures at the same time 206 trate the 
Japanese industry is making. The rubber imports from the two 
sources named came to 69,749 tons in the first 10 months of 
1933, as compared with total shipments of 67,164 tons from all 
sources In 1952. The Tokyo estimate of total rubber imports by 
Japan tor 1953, at 95,000 tons, does not appear excessive. 

Because Malayan rubber is cheaper and better in quality than 
Indonesian rubber, Japan would prefer to buy the former, said 
S. Suzuki, president of Taisei Rubber Industry, Ltd., one of 
Japan's important rubber manutacturers, who visited Malaya 
late in November. Japan could use 20% more rubber than at 
present 1f a reasonable market were available for her manufac 
tured goods, he added. 

Mr. Suzuki, together with the manager of his company, had 
come to Malaya to conduct some investigations in connection 
with future plans. His firm is producing 500,000 bicycle tires and 
tubes annually and uses 8 tons of rubber and 20 tons of latex 
monthly. 

a nine-man rubber mission from Japan is e xpected to arrive 

i Malaya in January, 1954. The mission, the first to visit Malaya 
since the war, plans to negotiate purchases of Malayan rubber 
and also to discuss packing problems. 


PEOSEE ss the 


Production Figures 


Rubber output in Malaya the first nine months of 1953 totaled 
424.018 tons, or 4.390 tons below the 428,408 tons produced in 
the 1952 period. The decrease was wholly due to lower produc- 
tion by smallholders, which came to only 172,016 tons in the 
1933 period, against 184,592 in the corresponding period of 1952. 
Qn the other hand, estate outputs increased by 8,186 tons to 
232,002 tons. With continuing low price levels, smallholder pro 
duction is expected to decline still further. 

In the period under review, Malaya produced 5,163 tons ot 
special rubbers, of which 4,787 tons were non-standard grades 
i pte according to patented or technically specitied procedure, 
and the balance was softened rubber, including rubber containing 
peptizers. 

Average yields per tapped acre per annum worked out at 355 
pounds for ordinary rubber, and 795 pounds tor high-yielding 
rubber, with an average for all rubber amounting to 470 pounds 
per acre per annum. 


Malayan Buffer Stock Proposed 


Soon after the Rubber Study Group meeting in London recom- 
ended the creation of new natural rubber stocks and additions 
to existing stocks, it was proposed here to start Malaya’s own 
tubber buffer stock. The idea has not received much support 

Kuala Lumpur, at ieast, where it was pointed out that the 
scheme, as outlined by its sponsors, would be too expensive for 
the Federation Government to carry out at this time when it 
was already faced by a heavy budget; further that the United 
‘tates could wreck the scheme if it chose, and finally that it is 
Indonesia which has most of the insteis rubber. Indonesia is 
estimated to have a surplus of more than 100,000 tons of rubber. 





“Kel-F Buyers Guide.” M. W Kellogg Co., Jersey City, 
\. J. 16 pages. Sources of Kel-F polymer materials, finished 
products, and application services offered by more than 75 United 
States and Canadian companies are contained in this booklet 
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VULCANIZING 
TIME: UNDER 
4 MINUTES! 


UNUSUAL, LONG-WEARING FOOTWEAR CAN NOW 
BE PRODUCED AT AMAZINGLY LOW COST 


A tremendous potential market exists in every country 
for practical, rugged footwear that can be purchased at a 
price equivalent to three hours’ earnings. In some coun- 
tries, MIDAS footwear could be retailed profitably for 
less than one hour's pay! 

No complicated shoe-making machinery necessary. Rubber 
sole is shaped, cured and vulcanized directly to upper 
all in one operation. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THIS FOOTWEAR 
AVAILABLE FOR SEVERAL COUNTRIES 


Write today for further details. (Correspondence in any language.) 
Specialists in Technical 


RO-SEARCH, Inc. Assistance Since 1932 


Licensors of the famous ‘“FOAMTREAD” process 
hice North Contin, U.S.A. Cable Address: ROKAKO 


SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL 


FABRICS 


for the 


RUBBER INDUSTRY-. 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sales Agents 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER Akron 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER New York 
Cc. M. BALDWIN Chicago 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO. Boston 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif. Los Angeles 
THE PIGMENT & CHEMICAL CO., LTD. Toronto 








CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 








BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. IL. 








G. F. BUSH ASSOCIATES PRINCETON, N. J. BOX 175 


Our Testing Division—Rubber Section 
now offers a complete rubber testing service inctuding 


OZONE CRACKING 


including costs. Specify 
ASTM D-1149-51T 


Send for full information 
omplete tests requirements, e.g., 








RUBBER TECHNOLOGY COURSES 
A@varnced Diploma Courses in the Industrial Chemistry and Technology of 
a.) Rubber Manufacturing (b Latex Manufacturing (c.) Plastics Manufac- 
turing, in residence and by correspondence. Comsulting Services Included. 
Write for details 
GIDLEY RESEARCH deities tg 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. U.S. A. 








HALE & KULLGREN, INC. 
Processes and Plants for Rubber and Plastics. 


Specialists ir 


A Complete Engineering Service 
jing: Economic Surveys; Process Design; 
Installation; Contracting and Operation. 


613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 


Compounding—Trouble Shooting—Testing 





A personal discussion of your problems is suggested. 
2 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Formaldehyde. * Second Edition. J. Frederic Walker. Ame: 
ican Chemical Society Monograph 
Publishing Corp., 380 W. 42nd St., New 
6 by 9 inches, 59] Price, $12 

Brought up to date and completely revised, this monograp 
gives a systematic summary of the salient facts and theories oj 
formaldehyde chemistry, with special attention to the develop 
ments in the field since the publication of the first edition in 1944 
The text covers the production ot formaldehyde; the physica! 
and thermodynamic properties of tormaldehyde monomer, solu- 
tions, and polymers; the chemical properties of tormaldehyd 
and its reactions with various types of organic and = inorgani 
chemicals; formaldehyde detection and analysis; hexamethylene 
tetramine; and the industrial applications of commercial formal. 
dehyde substances (ineluding use in rubber, 
Extensive use is made of bibliography references, 
been evaluated for accuracy and significance, and there are com- 
prehensive author and subject indices. 


York N.Y; Clot 


pav 
pages 


“The Handbook of Solvents.” Leopold Schetlan and Morris 
B. Jacobs. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., New 


York 3, N. Y. Cloth, 614 by 9% inches, 736 pages. Price, $10. 

\ cross-indexed alphabetic listing of more than 2,700 liquid 
organic solvents is given in this book. Each solvent is) showr 
with its synonyms, formula, molecular weight, boiling or melting 
point, flash point, specific gravity, solubility, and uses. Adding t 
the value of the book are introductory chapters covering the 
classification of solvents; safe practices in the use of solvents 
solvent action and power; vapor pressure; dilution ratios ; limits 


tit flammability : and solvent recovery. A list of data sources 


is also included, as is a comprehensive index of solvent synonyms 


“Stewart's Scientific Dictionary.” Fourth Edition. Jettrey 
RK. Stewart, assisted by Frances Elizabeth Spicer. Published by 
Stewart Resear ‘h Laboratory, Forest Gate at Franconia, Alex- 


andria, Va. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 788 pages. Price: 


mestic; $12.50 foreign. 
This new edition of what was previously titled, “The Nationa 
Paint Dictionary,” incorporates a major change in scope 1 


the subject matter is restricted to terms and materials 








] . 
no ionget 


used in the coating field. Instead, this new book attempts t 
cover the chemical process industries, including such fields 
rubber, plastics, adhesives, packaging materials, soaps, detergents 


a and _ others 
1e book wil 
commor 


les, industrial chemicals, petroleum, 
admittedly not comprehensive in coverage, 
handy reference to terms, chemicals, po 
products used in the process industries 


textl 








‘hemical 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Basic Comparisons of Carbon Blacks in Various Poly- 
mers.” Bulletin No. 24. Phillips Chemical Co., 318 Water st, 
\kron, O. 12 pages. The properties imparted to six commonly 
used polymers * eight blacks of various classifications are com- 
pared. The polymers include natural rubber: hot, cold, and oil- 
extended GR-S; neoprene; and nitrile rubber. 


“1954 Condensed Reference _— of Bakelite and Vinylite 
Plastics and Resins.” Bakelite New York, N. Y. 12 pages 
Technical information on the step of more than 50 plastics 
and resins, their particular industrial or commercial applications, 
and their ability to be molded, extruded, calendered, or otherwise 
formed in manutacturing contained in this  illus- 
trated folder. 


processes are 


Wilming 
successiu 
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“Protection with Parlon.” Hercules Powder Co., 
ton, Del. 22 pages. Thirty-five case histories of the 
use of protective coatings based on chlorinated rubber, 
structions for applying Parlon paints by brush or spray to metal, 


wood, and various cement and asphalt surfaces are contained 
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“B. F. Goodrich Shoe Products.” Shoe Products, B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Industrial Products Division, 500 S. Main St., 
Akron, O. 44 pages. This catalog illustrates and describes the 
complete line of approxim: itely 3,800 shoe products of the com- 
pany for the manufacture and repair of shoes 


“Silastic Newsletter.” Vol. I, No. 5, Nov.-Dee., 1953. Dow 
Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 5 pages. Information on the hot 
air vulcanization of some Silastic materials as they are extruded ; 
on the effect of temperature on the durometer reading of Silastics 
30 and 80; on the resistance of Silastics to hot oils and to weather 
ing; and on markets for Silastic products are contained in this 
catalog insert. 


“Rubber Processing & Equipment.” J. H. Day Co., Inc., 
Cincinnati, O. 66 pages. This booklet is a composite of text 
material on general rubber processes and data sheets which give 
specifications on Day equipment for the industry. The applica- 
tions of sifters, mixers, kneading machines, blenders, and_ roll 
mills in the production of reclaim rubber, pigments, rubber ce- 
ments and adhesives, and compounds such as asphalt, wax, etc., 
are discussed. 


“Pycal Plasticizers in Poylvinyl Acetate Emulsion Ad- 
hesives.” Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 24 pages. Test 
data on physic il properties, chemical properties, resistance to 
water spotting in films, and viscosity and permanent tack of the 
plasticizers in various polyvinyl acetates are given along with 
a for using the Pycals in representative types of 
applications. 


“How to Make Power Plant Cleaning Easier.” (Oakite 
Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 42 pages. This handbook, three 
by eight inches in size, discusses the most common power plant 
cleaning and descaling and paint stripping problems, with data 
on methods, solution concentrations, and temperatures used in 
the various applications. 


“Rubber in a Nutshell.” 1954. Communication No. 220 
Rubber-Stichting. Postbox 66, Oostsingel 178, Delft, Holland. 18 
pages. (Available in the United States through the Natural 
Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., N.W., Washington, D. C.) This 
214- by four-inch booklet presents statistics, ranging from world 
production of rubber over the past 43 years to the influence of 
fillers on the properties of vulcanized rubbers, in graphic and 


tabular forms. 


“Model FGT Baldwin-Emery SR-4 Universal Testing 
Machine.” Bulletin 4206. Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Phila- 
delphia 42 Pa. 8 pages. This testing machine of 50,000-pound 
capacity and featuring a novel weighing system, — construc- 
tion, automatic operation, and multiplicity of uses is discussed 


“Color-Control Stabilizer for Vinyl Resins—Staflex 
OY.” Deecy Products Co., Cambridge, Mass. 3 > pages. The 
recipes used and the properties resulting from incorporation of 
this material in PVC are given. Statlex OY is a liquid cadmium 
salt recommended for use only as a supplement to rapid acid 
absorbers 


“Rubber and Plastics Used in the Printing Industry.” 
PL-3. Research & E “ngineering Council of the Graphic Arts In 
dustry, Inc., Washington, D. C. Paper, 8'2 by 11 inches, 24 pages. 
Price, $3. Intended as a broad guide both to the industry and to 
manufacturers and suppliers of rubber and plastic materials, this 
brochure outlines the use of these materials in printing ap ioe 
‘ preparation and use of rubber printing plates, includ 
and limitations, and of | 
including in Ke adhesives, 


tions. The 
ing types, molds, handling, 
(thermosetting and thermoplastic), 
molds, ete., are described in detail. 


astic plates 


“Hycar Latex Newsletter.” [ssi Ho B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Rose Bldg. Cleveland ES, pages. Discussed 
in this “letter” are the following subj jects concerning Hycar 
film properties; deodorants; mechanical stability of 4501 
latex: shelf life of various blends; and heat. stability 

“Hycar Technical Newsletter.” Vol. 2, No. 11. 4 pages. 


5 
) 
) 


latices : 


This catalog insert is devoted exclusively to a discussion of the 
roperties, recipes, immersion data, ete., of Hycar 1012N41, a 
liquid nitrile polymet 
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save steps! 

save time ! 

save headaches ! 
with 


INTERMEDIATES 








PERHAPS ONE OF THESE WILL HELP 


Allethrolone 4-Hydroxycoumarin 

Allyl Acetone Methallyl Acetone 

Benzalacetone Methylisoamylacetoacetate 

3-Carbethoxy-4- N,N’ Dibenzylethylene- 
Hydroxycoumarin diamine Diacetate 


4-Chloro-6-Methoxyquinoline n-Octyl Bromide 
Citrazinic Acid Tech. n-Octyl Mercaptan 
2,5-Dimethyl-1, 5-Hexadiene Para-Tolyl Acetic Acid 

Tech. Phenyl Trimethylammonium 
2,5-Dimethyl-2, 4-Hexadiene Sulfate Solid 

Tech. Phenyl Trimethylammonium 
Di-n-Propyl Maleate Hydroxide Solution 20-25% 
Diphenylacetonitrile Potassium Methyl Sulfate 
Ethyl-3-Oxo-6-Heptenoate Quininic Acid 
Hemipinic Acid Stearoxyacetic Acid 


We invite your inquiries for these experimental 
chemical intermediates. 
Samples are available on your request. For prompt action, call 


THE FULL LINE FINE CHEMICAL HOUSE 


THE NEW YORK QUININE & CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


50 Church St. ~ 729 West Division St. 6399 Wilshire Blvd. 
New York 8, N.Y. Chicago 10, Ill. Los Angeles 48, Calif. 

















Side plate or column presses for compression or trans- 
fer or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. 


Write for bulletins on 
*““Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO 
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THIPETIR WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 


the outstanding material for 


GOLF BALL COVERS— 
HIGH FREQUENCY INSULATION—BELTING, etc. 


again available in limited quantities 


for prices and details apply 


JACOBUS F. FRANK 


Repr. INDONESIAN GOVT. ESTATES 


120 Wall Street ° New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehal! 3-0663 








STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 





yd 


ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 


forged steel hubs for 1%”, 112” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 
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is TRUSTED 





MODEL X Tensile Tester 


% One of the many Scott Testers for 
“World-Standard” testing of rubber, tex- 
tiles, plastics, paper, wire, plywood, up 

to 1 ton tensile 


*Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


90 Blackstone St., Providence, R. |. 
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the Brookfield Vis- 


“Viscosity Measurements with 
cometran Viscosity Transmitter and Foxboro Capacity 
Dynalog Receiver.” Technical Information 27-A-16b. Foxboro 
Co., Foxboro, Mass. 4 pages. The methods by which an accurate 
measurement of viscosity under industrial conditions is made 
is described in this catalog insert with diagrams and text. 


“ADM Fatty Alcohols: Adols and Unadols.” Technical 
Bulletin No. 903-A. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 2191 W. 110th 
st., Cleveland 2, O. 10 pages. This bulletin covers the complete 
line of the company’s fatty alcohols, with contents of the chemical 
structure and composition, reactions, applications, and. solubility 
data on standard Adols as well as new Adols and Unadols re- 
cently introduced in pilot-plant quantities. 


“The Marketing Phases of Development and Research.” 
Rk. P. Dinsmore. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 8 
pages. This publication is a reprint of an address given before 
the Marketing Section of the American Chemical Society in 
New York, N. Y., October 21, 1953. The functions of research 
and development, including its limitations and potentialities, were 
discussed, and the steps followed, from the selection of products 
and markets, through research, pilot plant, and production, to 
the use of marketing aids were covered in some detail by Dr 
Dinsmore. 


“Weigh-Feed with Glengarry’s Injecto-Weigh.” Glengarry 
Equipment Corp., Bay Shore, N. Y. 4+ pages. The specifications, 
uses, and economics of this machine, designed to be mounted on 
to plastic injection molding units, are described in this booklet. 


“Kel-F, Nylon, Teflon.” Flek Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 4 
pages. This illustrated brochure describes the company’s services 
and facilities for precision molding and extrusion of Kel-F, 
nylon, and Teflon. 


“Quaker Water Hose.” Quaker Rubber Corp., Philadelphia, 
la. 4+ pages. This catalog insert describes, with photographs, 
cut-a-way sections, and tables on sizes, working pressures, and 
weights, the various hose manufactured by the company. 


“A Few Case Histories.” Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. 16 pages. As the title implies, this palm-sized brochure 
contains a random sampling of cases in which this industrial 
research and engineering firm has participated. 


Publications of the Celanese Corp. of America, New York, 


“Celanese Acetate Sheeting and Film.” 4 pages. This folder 
discusses the principal markets for these materials and provides 
a table of properties for both the film and the sheeting. 

“Celanese Molding Plastics.” 14 pages. This illustrated, 
semi-technical booklet, designed for injection and extrusion 
molders, describes the six formulation series of molding materials 
available from the company, with their ASTM flow character- 
istics, physical properties, etc. 


“Program for Liquidation: What the RFC Holds, How It 
Is Liquidating.” Reconstruction Finance Corp., Washington 25, 
D. C. 40 pages. All assets of the RFC, including those concerned 
with synthetic rubber, are described, and details given of an 
active liquidation program for disposal. 

“Determination of Mooney Viscosity of the Contained 
Polymer in Latices.” Revised Test Method E-8-a. 1 page. This 
insert is intended for inclusion in “Specitications for Government 
Synthetic Rubbers, Revised Edition,” October I, 1952. 


“Flexamine—A Superflexing Antioxidant.” Compounding Ke- 
search Report No. 26. Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 14 pages. The use of this 
product in the compounding of various rubbers such as neoprene 
and GR-S for camelback, shoe soling material, ete., is described, 
with recipes and resulting physical properties. 


“Rubber Chemicals: M-B-T, M-B-T-S, and O-X-A-F 
Naugatuck Thiazole Accelerators.” Compounding Research Ke- 
port No. 27. C. W. Lawson and F. Holbrook. Naugatuck 
Chemical Division. 16 pages. The recipes and test data resulting 
from use of these accelerators in various types of rubbers are 
contained along with the chemical and physical properties 0! 


the chemicals themselves 
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g rs as they awaited further Washing 
developments a possible temporary 

alt to rotation sel m government 
st ckpiles On Decer Y the govern- 
ment announced a new wlicy to reduce 
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rate of 10,000 tons a month 


rotation 


stock pile 


eC previous 


( ew rate of 5,000 tons a month, ef- 
ective in) April. The order brought 
s break in rubber prices, since natural 





importers had been 
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expecting a muc! stronger move, and the 
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iding 
Phe net resul as evidenced at the 
of the period, was an easing of prices o1 
; 1s — nil ions wens 
IP li¢ yrades nd a? rked fhrming 
. £ ase +} ] y y } +h- 
prices ) ¢ lower grades so tnat 


ice differentials narrowed appreciably 
example. the price differential betweer 
+1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets and #3 Amber 





Blankets went from 334¢ at the. start 
nu the period to 25x,¢ at the end of the 
As 
NEW YorK SI MARKET 
WEEK-ENpD CLOSING PRICES 
se oO Ni N Dec D 
6 31 21 Ss 5 1 
R ~~ 8 
+] 288 20.75 20.63 271 5S 97s 1.25 
2 22.13 20.00 19.75 20.38 21.13 20.50 
3 21.25 19.00 18.75 19.38 20.25 19.63 
ex ( eDe 
#1 Thick. 28.00 25.38 25.75 26.38 26,25 
} 4.88 23.00 22.88 23.38 23.25 
ts 19.38 17.00 16.88 17.38 18.25 18.38 
Cre 18.50 16.13 16.13 16.63 17.38 17.75 
} Bark 17.25 15.25 15.00 15.50 15.75 15.75 
| spot price 1 1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheets started the period at the low of 


20,50¢, rose to 22.13¢ on December 8-9, 


closed at 20.88¢ on December 15. No 
K:5.5 begat the period at 18.75¢, 
cached a high of 20.63¢ on December 8-9 














WM K-1} ( S i S 
~ 0) \ N I) I) 
} ¢ 3 1 & 5 1 
Mar 2 60 20.60 20.30 21.20 1.50 20.65 
May 2.60 20.50 20.30 1.30 21.50 20.70 
] 60 20.50 30 1.30 50 20.70 
Sent 2 60 20.55 0.35 1.35 1.55 0.75 
ye 60 20.55 20.40 1.39 1.55 20.75 
060 1.900) 1.980 150 1.240 1.270 

\ 

Mat ires start ' “ 
LU.59¢, back f 1 
Novembe 19 se to 21.65¢ o1 
December 8&8 1 closed t 20.65¢ 1 
dec Ve Ss. Othe es ices showed 
S vement d t} rht rading 


was reflected in the 3,320 tons sold during 


the first half of December. Sales in the 
second halt of November amounted to 
4.270 tons, making a total tor the month 


t 6,800 tons 


Latex 
HILE for bulk Hevea latex 


held at the 29¢ a pound, dry solids, 
level, demand for spot and nearby deliveries 
rell off during the period from November 
16 to December 15. While consumption 
inued at respectable levels, consumers 
appeared to have overbought during the 
spurt of the preceding period, and indica- 
tions, based on forward contracts, are that 
inventories will not be used up until March 
Accordingly, purchases of latex for Janu- 
ary and February delivery are for small 
quantities. 

Final September and preliminary Octo- 
her domestic statistics on natural and syn- 
thetic rubber given in the tol- 
lowing table: 


prices 





latices are 


s, Dry Weight 
Month- 


All Figures in Long Te 








P Im- Consump- End 
tic ports tion Stocks 
0 6,127 5,504 11,370 
0 6,000 5,734 11,234 
3,449 69 3,599 4,794 
3,639 15 557% 3,979 
778 0 678 b2ZZ 
753 0 657 1.136 
0 +166 638 
0 335 777 








RECLAIMED RUBBER 


EMAND for reclaimed rubber contin 
ued to decline during the period trom 
November 16 to December 15. Sales of re- 
claim during November were estimated to 
be down at 10% from those ot the 
preceding month, and all indications were 


lo- 
least 


that December sales totals would be well 
below the November levels. The immediate 


for the reclaim market picture is 
pessimistic pending a firming of 
prices. On the brighter side 
i Butyl 


outlook 
somewhat 
natural rubber 
is an apparent increase in interest i1 
reclaim for extrusion work 

Final September and preliminary (cto- 
ber statistics on the domestic reclaimed 


ubber industry are Septem- 





141 
avallable. 


production, 
109; consumption, 22.409: 
894: and month-end stocks, 30,147 
1 Octobe re 


totals for 


OW 
ber figures, in long tons, were 
23,300; imports, 
exports, 
Prelimina 


long 








imports, 


tons, follow: production, 23,412: 
92: consumption, 21,781; exports, 866; and 
n ] stocks 30,876 





wes were made in re¢ 





ng the period, t 
Reclaimed Rubber Prices 
Lb. 
\ e tire: first eS ec $0.10 
Fourt € 0875 


nner tube: black 





KAAS cones ices $25 
SRS al chap ca sis c08:0 5 
Pure gum, light colored 2425 
Mechanical, light colored 135 


The above list includes those items or classes ouly 
that determine the price basis of all derivative re. 
claim grades. [very iufacturer produces a 
variety of special reclaims in each general group 
separately featuring characteristic properties of 
quality, workability, and gravity at special prices, 











SCRAP RUBBER 


HE scrap rubber market remained dull 
during the period from November 16 to 
December 15. While there were no changes 
in market prices, quotations were generally 
regarded as nominal in view of the market 
inactivity. With the approach of the usual 
vear-end inventory-taking period, no im- 
provement in demand can be looked tor 
until after the first of the year, and even 
then the outlook is not too favorable. 
Following are dealers’ selling prices for 
scrap rubber, in carload lots, delivered to 
mills at the points indicated : 
Eastern Akron, 
Points 


(Per Net Ton) 


Mixed auto tires... $11.00 $12.00 


S. A. G. auto tires. . Nom. Nom. 
Truck tires. Nom. 15.00 
Peelings, No. 1..... 40.00 40.00/42 .00 
| IS ROA PNY Nom 24,00 
Bikeieas ts 5 14.00/15 .00 Nom. 

(¢ per Lb.) 

Auto tubes, mixed.. 2.00 2.25 
Arr 3.25 4.00 
ee 9.75 10.00 
a bea 2.00 


COTTON FABRICS 


RADING in cotton gray goods was or 

the slow side throughout the period 
from November 16 to December 15. Mod- 
est sized lots of hose and belting ducks and 
chater fabrics sold quite steadily ‘or de- 
livery up to 30-45 days ahead. Other than 
for single filling ducks, where sore inter- 
deliveries, 


est was shown in. first-quarter 
trading in other duck constructions was 
limited 


Sales in headlinings to the automotive 
industry were spotty, with deliveries run- 
ning through January. Only sluggish trad- 
ing took place in wide sateens and broken 


twills, and there were reports that some 
easing of prices Was imminent. In general, 
huvers’ inventories are at very low levels 


for most gray goods, and a strong improve- 
ment in demand is after the 
first of the year 

Production of tire cord and fabric dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1953 totaled 131.- 
000,000 pounds, a drop of 9,000,000 pour ds 
from output for the preceding quarter. Of 
this total, ravon and nylon tire cord and 
fabric accounted for 114,000,000 pounds, 
continuing the trend away from cotton 


cord and tire 


looked tor 


tr i\ 
fabric 
Cotton Fabrics 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Printcloth, 38 '4-inch, 64x60 yd 14 


Sheeting, 48-inch, 4.17-yd 
§2-inch, 3.85-yd.. ; 234 
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‘\. PLASTICIZERS 


A LOW COST 
PLASTICIZER OIL 
fot Feubber Compounding 


PAN AMERI 


PAN AMERICAN 
CHEMICALS 


PROPERTIES 
Low Specific Gravity Dark Viscous Liquid 


Extremely High Boiling 


FOR 
Improved Processing 
Minimum Effect on Cure 
Extending Vulcanizates 


Improved Electrical 
Characteristics 
Better Tear Resistance 


EXCELLENT COMPATABILITY WITH 
GRS Rubbers—All Types Buna N Type Rubbers 
Neoprene Rubber 


AVAILABILITY 


Basic Producer Tank Car or Drums 


Warehouse Distribution 


N 














three sides of 


method 


venient 


all 


mounted on 





10 East 43rd St. 





SPRING LEAF TRUCK 


This new Truck gives 
unobstructed access to 
each 
tray and offers a con- 
for 
storing materials that 
require cooling or air 
drying. The one piece 
construction Trays are 
spring supported and 
can be quickly raised 
or lowered, free from 
locking devices. 
Trucks having 18 per- 


long, can be furnish- 
ed either stationary or 
casters. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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OtTVEiES ET ON 
Pan American Refining Corp 
122 EAST 42np STREET NEW YORK 17. NY 
ety aes ~ #, ae ce %: z ; he ey: a 
ualit ees <i 


Fabrics 


ee Me 


Preferred Source of Supply’ , 


“SAN JUAN" Cotton Duck 


Single and Plied Yarn Chafer Fabrics 
Hose and Belting Duck * Army Duck 
Numbered Duck * Liner Fabrics 
Enameling Ducks * Sport Shoe Fabrics 
Wide Twills, Drills, Broken Twills 
Selected Osnaburgs 


Our technicians will gladly aid in creating indus- 


forated trays 36” x trial fabrics to your specification. We solicit your 
36” or plain surface inquiries. 

trays 36” deep by 4 

fe, 6 ft. and § ft. 





BB. J. BARRY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
62 WORTH STREET » NEW YORK 13 
N° BOSTON + LOS ANGELES * NEW ORLEANS 


iS AT: Lincolnton, N. C. and Roanoke, Ala. 
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Drills Shell Oil Co., New York, N. Y., and The Timken Roller Bearing Co,} jj 
59-inch 1.85-y¢ yd. $0.37 _ $0375 wholly owned subsidiaries. Nine months to Canton, O. First nine months, 1953: net fe | 
meno rae = September 30, 1953: net profit, $81,480,515, profit, $8,486,129, equal to $3.90 a shar 
Osnaburgs equal to $6.05 a share, contrasted with $62,- against $7,447,111 or $3.08 a share, a year J = 
40-inch 2.11-y« yd 425 636.651, or $4.65 a share, in the 1952 pe- earlier. 
$.65-yd 1575 16 riod: sales, $933,475,884, against $839,408,- A 
3H? P 1 
Ducks ates United Carbon Co.,  Charlestor PE 
“er et So I r1 W. Va.. and subsidiaries. First nine months 
51.5-inch, 1.35-yd. S. I ae Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo. Nine 1953: net profit, $2,860,114, equal to $3.3 
Hose and belting. . o4 months to September 30, 1953: net income, a share, against $2,582,971, or $3.25 a share 
$2?.6(0).100, equal to $3.93 a share, against in the 1952 months. 
Chofer Fabrics Raia 1M), 1 $4 = al ae a . 1 8 Q2? 
, é $19,855,983, or $3.45 a share, in the 1952 
14,30-02z./sq. yd. Pl. ib. 71 ee: 
11.65-o2./sq. yd. S. 63 MONS S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila. Mer 
10.80-0z./sq. yd. S 6675 : ‘ Ss : Oz? tion 
8.9-07, /aa. vd. S. aR delphia, Pa. First nine months, 1953: net 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, — profit, $636,259, equal to $1.76 a commo = 
Other Fabrics X.Y. First nine months, net profit, $4.224.- share, against $578,183, or $1.65 a shar CHI 
eadilining. $9-inc} < a al a ° - : eg 
ns Sale. spepcpadiamptides a) 356, equal to $1.80 a share: sales, $59, in the 1952 period. . 
64-inch, 1.25-yd., 2-p! : 6175 6225 711397. ona 
Sateens, 53-inch, 1.3 5675 INDIA 
58-inch, 1.21-ye« 6 SAI 
Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, eee Bane 
N. Y. Year ended July 31, 1953: net in- 413, ¢ 
—_—____— come, $653,241, equal to $3.62 a share, SPO 
-gainst $1,050,020, or $5.82 a share, a year yead ¥ 
: eare O 
earlier Supply Contracts Awarded “CHE 
RAYON ti. lied mane 
Armed Services Textile & Apparel J ‘lepm 


of synt 


United States Rubber Co., New York, ; : 
Procurement Agency, 111 E. loth St. BP gett-ro 


OMESTIC. producers’ shipments of al! \- Y- First nine months, 1953: net income, i : pas : 
D MEST I( produce! upments of all New York 3, N. Y., recently announced §f particu! 
INDIA 


$21,488,326, equal to $3.32 a common share, 
compared with $18,912,141, or $2.83 a share, 
in the 1952 months; net sales, $657,393,028, 


the awarding of the following contracts 
for: rubber insulated combat boots, 30,54 
pairs, $268,565.90, to Bristol Mfg. (o. 


types f rayon during November 
amounted to 90,700,000 pounds, 1% below 
October figures. Shipments for the first 11 


























months of the sl ace ? against $648,744,964. : : =9 . 
1 oa 1 pe year totaled 1,093,000, 10 ; Bristol, R. I.; boot-muluk, 14,780 pairs 
pounds, of 195 .* ‘Tr than wer’ total tor $100,946.20, also to Bristol Mfg.: synthetn 
the “ > 5 > } _— . . . . re 4 Tek 
ne — 52 period. November figures Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 9 rubber coated ratmcoats, OD, dismounted, 
tor hig tenacit r 7 nm were } ° e arial A pot ‘ Sit 
‘thie gn rea rayon yarn were as fol- — merding, Pa.. and domestic subsidiaries. 45,000, $236,550, to Marathon Rubber Prod- ‘ap 
| ca re production, 31,900,000 First nine months, 1953: net income, $7,- ucts Co., Wausau, Wis., 23,025, $122,493, § lf you 
pour S r yt oT: > ve . " atl n= ne Sage : “i : ae 
emis i, fog rated capacity; total 112,725, equal to $1.72 each on 4,124,366 to Whitewater Raincoat Co., Whitewater, sje. Bo 
S ee : aoe ead pounds; and end-of- ¢ommon shares, against $8,064,875, or $1.96 Wis., and 61,975, $334,065, to Archer Rub a 
month stocks pounc — , 2s ° e : a ae salary 
sanlasr tocks, 12,700,000 poun Is \ survey each on 4,123,522 shares, in the 1952 period. ber Co., Miltord, Mass and st: 
made by the Textile Economics Bureau, ~ CHE 
I ne ; indicate s that current capacity for enced i 
high tenacity viscose yarn 1s 493,000,000 rated ¢ 
pounds per year. and is expected to in- = enperi 
crease t 520.000.0000) pounds ; . = 
“se pounds annually by FLO 
Z gi ' en a man 
n analysis ot high tenacity yarn ship- i A F F must bh 
ments ior the frst nine months of 104) Estimated Pneumatic Casings, Tubes, Camelback Shipments, | ©": 
} - 22 sy 4 e id ss 
Shows that 334,718,000 pounds - Of 26 | = 
shows that, S34 71800) pounds or 92" Production, Inventory, October, September, 1953; First 10 Months, | 
\ t O Ures ; 015.0 po s or 29% hen 
were used in hose, belting, and other non- 1953, 1952 cable 1 
ure rubber products: and 3,226,000 pounds . 
or 0.96 went into non-rubber i ae: Original Replace Produc execu 
produc : - non-rubber indu try Equipment ment Export lotal tion Inventors Angele 
Pro ucts Passenger Casings 
I here were no changes in rayon tire varn October, 1953 2,832,129 3,212,467 90, 223 6,134,819 6,529,241 10,941,065 to set 
and fabric prices during the period from Change trom previous 47 36! +26! pron 
. ¢ on = g : a an mor : a . a a = oe ‘ “ € T e Pi 
November 16 to December 15, and current — September. 1953 2,503,074 3,690,756 83,996 6,277 6,081,726 10,494,158 | RUBB 
prices follow: 1st 10 months, 1953 28.967.532 41,274,081 657.909 70.899, 70,517,472 10,941,005 § a 7q 
1952 19,472,826 40,649,731 616,520 60,739,077 61,791,583 8,243,888 Bite 
Rayon Prices Truck and Bus Casings : 7 BE eAr Bath S 
October, 1953 322,720 1,034,500 82,161 1,438,381 1,135,226 2,505, 363 hose st 
Tire Yarns Change trom previous are of 
month. +25 .49% +6.44% —10.31% — 
1100/ 480 $0.62 $0.63 September, 1953 334,122 746,894 65,176 1,146,192 1,066,578 2,793,238 Be __ 
1100/ 490 ; .62 1st 10 months, 1953 . 4,140,386 8,218,088 606.728 12,965,202 12,586,155 2,505,363 OPE 
pee pos .62 1952 4,430,377 7,462,240 680.413 12,573,030 13,338,981 2,577,525 ves. 10 
1650/ 720 .63 Total Automotive Casings d sn 
1650/ 980 6! October, 1953 3,154,849 4,245,967 172,384 7,573,200 7,664,467 13,446,428 ibber 
1820/ 980 -61 Change from previous . jox N 
2200/ 960 -61 month - - - +2.01% +7 .22% +1. 20° CHE 
2200/ 980 60 September, 1953 2,837,196 4,437,650 149,172 7,424,018 7,148,304 13,287,396 ete 
2200/1466. 60 Ist 10 months, 1953 (33,107,918 49,492,169 1,264,637 83,864,724 83,103,627 13,446,428 ld o 
4400/2934 ref 1952 23,903,203 48,111,971 1,296,933 73,312,107 75,130,564 10,821,419 ‘ou. 14 
. Tractor-Implement Casings , RUT 
Tire Fabrics . October, 1953 104,244 109 ,088 5,957 219, 289 235,752 799, 24 te 
1100 /490 ™ Change from previous telat 
1650 /980 /. 5 33 month =3 85% 4.06% +3 .00 ol, f: 
2200 /OR0 /2 Ba > September, 1953 124,793 94.750 8,535 228.078 245,728 775,971 eth 
‘ 085 1st 10 months, 1953 2,161,826 1,249,367 56,976 3,468,169 3,375,177 799,247 Voet 
1952 2°.321,562 ~1,173;206 92,633 3,587,421 3,674,850 779,632 = 
Passenger, Motorcycle, Truck oo 
and Bus Inner Tubes Rubber 
> 3,156,385 2,696,350 107,271 5,960,006 5,752,422 10,904, 188 Classifi 
+4.20% $1.71% -3.40% Bonne 
, ; nber, 19! 2,840,583 2,768,279 110,833 5,719,695 5,655,651 11,287.88! Bh oemar 
Financial ist 10 months, 1953 33.129.893 32,485,101 719.333 66.334.327 65,244,099 10,904,188 FP jo. 
1952 23,874,581 29,233,588 904,139 54,012,308 54,316,554 10,386,136 care Fe 
ntinne rom page 526 Camelback (Lbs 
October, 1953 30,177,268 1,184,000 31,361,268 27,430,735 27,156,048 - 
Thermoid Co., Trenton N. J.. and sub- Change from previous ; BA 
<j riec irct three uarters. 105% =; sant thi +25 .54% +16.13° 9% gz ¢ 
. > oF sgahucag<- es ait September, 1953 $209,173 771.681 24,980,854 23,619,930 29,508,099 Pellet 
gs, $1,032,358. equal to $1.20 each or Ist 10 months, 1953 223,935,856 6,978,215 230,914,071 229,790,873 27,156,048 
SOY CK mn s es compared t 1952 05.531, 200 $,607.680 210,138,880 208, 237.120 20,193,000 Saal + 
554111 or 7 . ‘ * ie. ree 
11 ve ; . S Nore: Cumulative data on this report include adjustments made in prior months MEN 
rs SOUR The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., New York, N. \ 
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| CLASSIFIED. ADVERTISEMENTS 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 
2-R¢ J L 


SITUATIONS OPEN 


PERSONNEL SPECIALISTS 
TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Administrative, Sales, Technical and Production Supervision. 
Write or phone George C. Baird, Manager Technical Division 


AKRON EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Suite 607-08 Metropolitan Building, Akron, Ohio. POrtage 2-764! 
Member: Chamber of Commerce, Ohio Private Employment Agencies Associa- 
tion and National Association of Personnel Consultants with 51! affiliate private 

agencies covering 26 states. 














CHICAGO MANUFACTURER OPERATING INTERNATIONALLY 
as excellent opening for a rubber chemist experienced in cements, ad 
sives, Coatings, heat seal compounds, ete. Replies should include educa 
mal background, experience, age, etc. Address Box No. 1412, care of 
InpDtA RuBBER Wor vp. 

SALESMAN: EXTRUDED VINYLS AND POLYETHYLENE. EX 
erience and following in above or rubber trades essential. Address Box No 
413, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor-Lp 
SPONGE VINYL ENGINEER, FAMILIAR 
wad new department ot old-line plastic company 
ie of InDta RuspBerR Wor vp. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEER — OPENINGS AVAILABLE FOR 
young men who really want to grow with an expanding organization. De- 
velopment work on very interesting products—mechanical goods, all types 
of synthetic rubber and plastics. We want men who have had a few years’ 
well-rounded experience, who have imagination and ambition. State all 
particulars. Enclose a picture if possible. Address Box No. 1415, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

RUBBER SUPERVISOR WITH EXPERIENCE IN MOLDED RUB 

products. Good opportunity for high-grade man with ability, knowledge 
molding, and able to assume responsibility. Midwest location. Address 

Box No. 1416, care of Inpra RusBerR Wor vp. 

ASSISTANT PLANT MANAGER FOR SMALL RUBBER SHOP. 
Specializing in molded parts, linings, rolls. Know complete rubber routine, 
compounding, calendering, molding, extruding, and ability to expand exist 
ing equipment and procedures; this knowledge of equipment is essential 
If your past training is diversified enough and you are quality minded and 
keep a clean progressive shop, this is an excellent opportunity to become a 
working and financial part of a going and growing organization; moderate 
salary and bonus stock plan. Located mid-south. State full qualifie: ations 
and starting date. Address Box No. 1417, care of INpta RusspeR Wortp 
CHEMIST: GRADUATE CHEMIST THOROUGHLY EXPERI 
enced in chemically blown sponge. An excellent opportunity with a Triple A 
rated company located in the Midwest. This is a permanent position for a 
well-qualified man. Please give full particulars, including education and 
experience, in reply. Address Box No. 1418, care of INpIA RUBBER WoRLD 
FLOORING MANUFACTURER REQUIRES THE SERVICES OF 
aman in an advisory or consultant capacity. The man we are looking for 
must be familiar with the machinery and mechanical techniques required 
for manufacturing molded flexible vinyl floor tile. Address Box No. 1419, 
care of INDIA RUBBER Worvp. 

WIRE & CABLE TECHNOLOGIST 

Chemist or engineer having broad experience in rubber technology and 
eable manufacture. Responsible position in expanding engineering depart 
ment. Compensation commensurate with experience. W rite in confidence to 
Executive Engineer, Western Insulated Wire Co.. 2425 E. 30 Street. Los 
Angeles 58, Calif. 

~ EXPERIENCED FOAM RUBBER CHEMIST 
to set up and operate a small molded goods plant in the Chicago or Los 
Angeles area. Old established firm. In replying please give age, training, 
experience, at ae Address Box No. 1429, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORL 


ATTENTION: 
tubber company 
Bath Sponges and Sponge 
hose stock competitively priced. 
are of INp1A RusBBer Wor vp. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 
DESIRED. EXPERIENCED IN SMALL BUSI 
and broad technical work. Specialized in large 
production problems, etc., primarily 
fovian considered. Address 


WITH ABOVE, TO 
Address Box No. 1414, 





UHEMTST CONSULTANT. A NEW CANADIAN 
requires formulae and methods for the Berio acture of 
Rug Underlay; also an all crude rubber garden 
Can you help us? Address Box No. 1430, 


OPPORTUNITY 
ss management, sales, 
nd small-plant product development, 
ibber field. Age 39. Prefer warm Sease: 
ox No. 1420, care of INDIA RuBBER Worvp 
CHEMIST: ONE YEAR’S PRODUCTION EXPERIENCE IN 
mically blown sponge rubber, three years’ research and development. in 
ld of aging and test methods. Age 26, married, family, Address Box 
1421, care of Inp1A RuBBER Wor-p 
RUBBER TECHNICIAN, DESIRES TO RELOCATE, OVER rw! N 
years’ experience in the wire and cable industry. Experience includes 
velopment = compounding, rubber and plastic extruding, laboratory co 


ol, factory control. Can handle people, laboratory and factory vole 
Reliable and steady Address Box No. 1422, care of Inpia Rusper 

VoRLD 

COATING, LAMINATING, EXTRUSION, IMPREGNATION, 


stavure printing, foil rolling, vacuum metal evaporation and refining. 
Rubber, plastics, thermosets, and latex. Aluminum, papers, films, textiles 
Classified defense and commercial. Extreme temperature conditions. At 
resent chemical director, AaA-1 multi-plant company which operates in 
ill these fields. Wish to change. Available for two days per week on 
dermanent basis. Development, production, or marketing. Individual prob- 
‘em, or general supervis on or special conditions. Address Box No. 1423, 


‘are of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
BAKER PERKINS #14 JEM VACUUM MIXER, 50-GAL 


double-arm, sigma blade, jacketed shell. Kux mode 


WORK 


Rotary 





Presses, 21 and punch. St s Rotary Pellet Presses model 
1) and de RDS 15 pu t l e 
itter Mik o Pulverizers 
stee d_ stainless-steel 





MEN’ CORP. $4 N. 6th St., Phil 3 Pa 


January, 1954 


FOR SALE: FARREL 16” X 48” AND 15” X 3¢ RI BBER 
mills, and other sizes up to 84 
16” mixing mills and calenders. Six 
Extruders to 6 Saker-Perkins lacketed 
heavy-duty double arm. 350-ton upstroke 
325-Ton upstroke 42” x 24” platens. Brun 
Large stock of hydraulic presses fre 12 
50 to 2,000 tons Hydraulic Pu 
Stokes Automatic M ee te iY § 
Machines. Banbury Mixe r Churns, Rubber Bale Cutters, et 
SEND FOR SPECIAL RU LE TIN WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS 
ee es a STEIN EQUIPMEN| CO., I Sth St., Brooklyr 
Y. STerling &-19 
Soni SALE: FOLLOWING NO. 11 BANBURY PARTS WHI H WE 






must dispose of since it is not our line of work, and we need the space 

Rotors (3 sets) 1 set complete built up  itendky for machining, $1,200.01 a 
set; 2 Side jackets (spray type), $600.00 each; 5 End Frames, $500.0 
each; 2 Doors and cylinders 75 + Connecting gears sets) 





Also miscellaneous bearings 
bury connection gears, $800.01 


Address Box N 


$200.00 each; 1 Bull ge 

forks, rings, etc. Also set of 

a set. Will consider reduction in price for sale as one lot 
1424, care of INDIA RusBER Worn. 

USED RUBBER MILL 

1—REBUILT BOLLING & x 16” 4-ROLL 





EPUIPMENT 
VERTICAL STACK CAI 





ender complete, equal to new; 1 tolling size 3 Intensive Mixer complete 
with 75 HP motor and all accessories, located West Coast; 16 x 45 
Farrel top cap mill drive 75 HP new drive; 1-16 x 40 Birmingham Mill 
with drive; 1—12 x 30 Birmingham mill with bot ive; II 16 x 24 ‘and 
12” ram hydraulic presses, single &” opening 5.00 each. Misc. reducers 
and motors—-50-200 HP, 2, #3, and #4 Royl le Tubers. Priced tor quick 
sale. Bolling & Son, 3190 East 65th Street, Cleveland 27, Ohio. Michigar 


x51) 
FOR SALE--IMMEDIATE DELIN ERY 
Dual-Tire Curing Presses. Five (5) vg 
40-16-12. Also six (6) additional Model 230-40-16 availabl le approximate 
January, 1954. All above complete my timer, operating valves and are 
good operating condition. Can be inspected at site. if ‘desired. Subject t 
prior sale. Seller reserves right to reject any or all bids. Address Box 
No. 1425, care of INDIA RuBBeR Wor-p. ; 
PICKER X-RAY, COMPLETE WITH NECESSARY LEAD INSU- 
lation, 110 Volts Style 752, Serial 303, three Belts. Write P. O. Box 8, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
FOR SALE: 1 10 


ELEVEN (11) 40° MeNEII 


30-40-16 Six (6) odel 230 





0” TWO-ROLL RUBBER MILL, MD. 1 6’ NX 
vulcanizer, quick-opening door 1 Farrel 18” x 48” two-roll mill, MD 
Chemical & Process Machinery Corp., 148 Grand Street. New York 13, N 

TANKS FOR SALE: TANK CAR SHELLS, FIVE (5) 8000-GAL LON 
capacity—one (1) 7000-gallon—Riveted—With Coils—-Good Condition —Used 
for Vegetable Oil Storage—Price $400.00 eacl F.O.B. our Plant. ¢ tact 
H. P. Dmerjian, Baker Castor Oil Company, 40 Avenue “A,” Bayonne, 
N. J 





FOR SALE 


Farrel Ansonia 20 x 48 3-roll calender, motor drive, variable 
speed controls, all heringbone gears, in A-1 condition. 
Farrel Ansonia 15 x 36 2-roll rubber mill, motor drive. 


HANDY MFG. CO. 
80 Webster St., Worcester, Mass. 








All kinds of ssed machinery for 

the Rubber and Allied Industries. 
Laboratory Mills and Presses 

ulcanizing Presses, Drilled Steel 

Steam Platens, Rubber Bale Cutters guillotine 

MACHINERY type, Vu quick opening doors, ete. 

HIGH EFFICIENCY IN QUALITY, PRICE AND DELIVERY TIME 
ERIC BONWITT 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, 


BUYING- 
SELLING 


OFFERING — 
NEW mc ta 


draulic Presses 





anizers with 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST HARTFORD. CONN 


Akron 


Representatives 


San Francisco New York 














HOWE MACHINERY €0O.. INC. 


GREGORY AVENUE 
Designers end Builders of 


"Vv" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Lateving, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrepping Machines. 


ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 
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U. S. Imports, Exports, and 


Reexports of Crude and 


Manufactured Rubber 


\ugust, 1953 
0) tit \ 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
x0. 528 $105 
t g € sO 1 
K-S 1S 23 1 
500 1 
\ OOS 068 902 
\ 575.200 06 
e) 53.393 51 
Ke t 1.8 520 1604 
> t 114.026 41 
s s 43 OS §? O58 
M f 
K 50.08 S115 
180 178 
‘ zg 105 
} 
6 t 1.004 0 
Rut t 
) S4 0 
Hi 66 167 SO 
} 30.6043 10 
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rug 156 
s a t S R7 
! bber g 
B y boxes 17,42 30 
Or . 
g ub $4 , 232 39 
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Rubbe ‘ igs 
] k bus 19 06 113 
€ Y 731 1 046 
\ $304 242 
OF s 6.954 41 
Far n 4.390 198 
Impleme , 13. 6 
a) ” $331 0 
Trine ibe 
Aut r 8.073 51 
Tr ka & 999 131 
\irera 1.866 11 
On % 3.982 8 
s _ k 
} 3 38 
( back t #81471 144 
fa) } »5 328 16 
i 31.477 3 
5.6 100 
\ 67 571 126 
i ) 0.124 7 
} 63.10 35 
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4.574 18 
\ « 
} 01.80 108 
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) 34 O4 
s 43.534 & 
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\ g 33 50 113 
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Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 
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Value 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and 
Manufactured Rubber 














ED, LBS 
84,016,589 $17,712,672 
14,892,562 3,970,600 
378 916 75,62 
n 217 O77 103,480 
15,878 13,743 
7.900 3.160 
1,276,858 300,760 
223,997 22,557 
2,167 ,385 69 ,449 
103 .197 ,162 $22 ,332 ,048 
RED 
3,743 $191 397 
11,408 & 954 
" 420 1.306 
7 28 806 80.639 
er 
Dr 55.969 48.449 
cat 
p 7,582 4,243 
, 28,136 120 
i 37 044 9 386 
> 8,214 1.322 
35.351 
goods 
8 360 1,234 
10,010 
1 printing 
b 527 895 
1 cottor 
lbs 3501 6,315 
ind valve 
packing 
Molded insulators 
Belting lb 2 665 
Ho ( 
, 30 924 
gr 4,075 5.133 
ye 24,418 33 849 
Heels and soles lbs 11,260 & 294 
Ib 68 48 
1.867 
u 
b 0 56 
6,805 
Other soft rubber goods 159,052 
TOTALS $670 977 
GRAND TOTALS, ALI 
RUBBER IMPORTS $23 ,003 025 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 





The firms d industries listed below recently 
eXxpre interest in | 
State ed States 
tiona concerning ! 

rt is available to qualified 





ites firms and may be tained upon 

m tl Commercial Intelligence Unit 
United States Department ot Commerce, I 
ngton, ID. C., or through its field offices, $ 











CAC Interested United States companies shoy 
or directly with the concerns 
e! ny projected business arrangem¢ its, 
Export Opportunities 
Mode Chemicals (Pty.), Ltd., P. ¢ Kox 
ee nesburg, Union of South Afri 
etic resins, molding powders, synthett bb 
nd chemicals 
I’. R. Waibel, Zwinglistrasse 12, Bern, Swit 
1 stationers’ supplies including 
pens, erasers, and plastic ash trays 








Seika Kabushiki Kaisha (Otsul 
Mig. Co., Ltd.), 19 Kaigandori I-chome 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, Shoe machir 


facturing shoes composition or 


t 
Otsuka 


Japan: 
with 





man 
soles 
Domingo 


Franchi and Elias Scampini, Ay 





Be ani esq. Dr. eiss, Asuncion Mor 
ra), Paraguay: electrical equipment and supplies 


Import Opportunities 
Herboristerie Principale, 35 Rue 
(Doul France: maternity corsets, 


des G inges, 


Besancot ubs) 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division re 
published the following trade lists, of 
mimeographed copies may be obtained | 


domiciled in the United States from this Divis 


and from United States Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country 


Aeronautical Supply & Equipment 
Dealers: Honduras. 
Vehicle & Equipment 
Honduras 
Dealers : 


Aircraft & 
Importers WS 

Automotive 
& Dealers: Argentina; 

Chemical Importers & 
Egypt. 

Boot & Shoe Manufacturers: 

Electrical Supply & Equipment 
Dealers: Thailand. 

Plastic Material Manufacturers, Molders, Lami 
nators & Fabricators: G long Kong; Portu- 


Importers 
British Hon- 
duras; 
India; Malaya. 
Importers & 


Greece; 


wal. 
Rubber Goods Manufacturers: Costa Rica 
Sporting Goods, Toy & Game 


Costa Rica; Turkey. 





Compounding Ingredients— 
Price Changes and Additions 


Accelerator-Activators, Organic 


Fmersol 210 Elaine lb. $0.12 
ex Ib 33 37 





Plasticizers and Softeners 


Baker AA Oil lh. 195 24 
Crystal O Oil lb 21 255 
Processed oils Ib 215 235 

Cabflex DDA lh 46 517 
DDB Ui 6 4075 





United States Rubber Sta 








\ ] over , | 
\ gures 1 ig 
Ne 
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X hb 0 
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kk x 0 
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tistics—September, 1953 


Tons, Dry Weight 
vy Suppl Distrib 1 
Mo 
Ir Cons ex | 
Total ul rts Stock 
5 OR 52.498 39 721 790 110 8 
6.127 6.127 5.504 0 11.306 
58 625 58.625 45.225 790 1.6018 
1.068 61.745 58.65 223 167.6 
Ol $5 959 16.26 ( 32.4 
56 6 1 5.58 0 1, 200 
0 6.943 5.490 005 96 
0 062 1.391 156 4 
59.093 0.370 03.877 3.013 89 2+ 
Qo 3.4169 2)? 409 R94 30.1 
539 89 143,839 126.286 3.907 9 390 
State ) ( \ Y ‘ 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 





AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 








GOOD USED 
MACHINERY 


1—F. B. 24” x 84” Mill, w.c. bearings, red. drive & 240 H.P., 
A.C., motor. 

1—F. B. 32” x 92” inverted-L 4-roll Calender, red. drive, D.C. 
varispeed motor. 

1—Royle +4 Extruder, motor driven. 

1—F. B. 6” x 13” self-contained 3-roll Calender, m.d. 

1—6” x 12” Laboratory Mill, m.d. 

2—Ball & Jewell +2 Rotary Cutters; 1—21; 1, with 3 h.p. motor. 

3—228 Devine Vac. Shelf Dryers, 19-59" x 78” shelves, complete. 

Also other sizes Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, 

Mills, Vulcanizers, Calenders, Pellet Presses, Cutters. 


PHONE—WIRE—WRITE * Send us your inquiries 


Consolidated Products Company, Inc. 


Observer Highway & Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J. 
N.Y. Tel.: BArclay 7-0600 HOboken 3-4425 
Cable Address: Equipment Hoboken, N.J. 


“Our 37th Year” 


WANTED 
YOUR IDLE EQUIPMENT 











2—24"x26" x84” Birmingham Heavy Duty Mills 
Enclosed Herringbone reduction drive, 200 HP Motor and 
controls. Good condition, can be inspected in present 
location. 

1—22”x60” Farrel 3 roll Calender, 125 HP Motor and en- 
closed Herringbone drive. Reconditioned throughout. 

1—9 Banbury Mixer complete with motor, drive and con- 
trols. Rebuilt and reconditioned, can be inspected before 
assembly. 
+9 Banbury—As Is, Where Is. Inspection possible in op- 
erating location. (Western Area.) Best offer accepted for a 
quick sale. 
Banbury Bodies—2-+9—1-+11 Rebuilt and reconditioned. 


The above equipment has become available 
within the last 60 days and is priced for a 
quick sale. * WIRE * WRITE * CALL * 


AVAILABLE AKRON, OHIO WAREHOUSE 





Mills Grinding Equipment Presses 





Efficient 


comnict NEW 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 





Extruders Motors oe 24°x24 
am 

Calenders All types & size eek Simenee 

Cutters Gears. Platens 

Conveyers Hyd. Equipment Lab. Mills (New 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING YOUR 
SURPLUS RUBBER WORKING EQUIPMENT. 
BEST PRICES FAST ACTION TRADE 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO,, INC. 


| 200 South Forge St. + P.O. Box 88 + Akron 9, Ohio - PHONE HEmlock 914! 


We have buyers for complete rubber 
plants, all types of products. Send 
description, machinery inventory and 
sales record. All details held in strict 
confidence, 

















USED MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 


|—Ambaco Model 3A Continuous Baler. 
2—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mills, 18°x50”". 
i—Link-Belt Steel Roto Louvre Dryer, size 7'2'x20 
{—Adamson Vulcanizer, 2’ x 12’ with quick opening door 
2—Divine Vacuum Shelf Dryers—i2 Shelves. 
|—Paul 0. Abbe =2 Master Rotary Cutter with Ball Bearings 
i—Welding Engr. Stainless Steel =2 Extruder 
14—Baker Perkins Steel Jacketed Mixers—i00 gals.—Type 15 JIM 2. 
Late type construction 
i—Baker Perkins Stainless Steel double-arm jacketed mixer, Sigma blade, 9 gal, 





WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUBBER 
machinery consisting of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders, calenders, 








vuleanizers, etc. and also complete plants, 


R.GELB & SONS Inc. 


STATE HIGHWAY No.29, UNION,N.J. 
UNIONVILLE-2-4900 








1 RUBBER 
‘ HARDNESS 


THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 


DUROMETER 


VARIOUS MODELS 
FOR TESTING THE 
ENTIRE RANGE 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK 

EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 




















Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 
L. ALBERT & SON 


Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. 








MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


183-189 ORATON ST. CABLE 





UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


yore HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 





NEWARK 4, N. J. 





January, 1954 
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Custom 
Mixing RUBBER =P LAS TIGS 


We do milling and compounding of all 


types—black or color—master batches 


All mixing done under careful 


supervision and laboratory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 





| Pequanoc Rubber Co 


MANUFACTURERS, OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 














a0 


Yrs. Krow—How 
New Faciities- | 
Haro & Sort RusBer 


Custom Mixing 


¥ MASTER BATCHES 


¥ Mitt Mix aeenies 
¥ Bansury-Up To #11 
¥ Dust GRINDING i 
2-7153 


STOKES MOLDED PRODUCTS, INC. 
CUSTOM MOLDERS-HARD RUBBER & PLASTICS 


TRENTON 4, N. J. 


The Classified Ad Columns - INDIA RUBBER» 
WORLD bring prompt results at low cost. 





INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 
BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL. RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS Co. SANDUSKY 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES WANTED 








WANTED: PI \NT JOR MACHINERY INCL. RU BBER M LLS, 
Calenders, Mixers, Ba ury mixers extruders, Grinders, Cutte Hy- 
draulic Presses, Inj or Mo ing Machines, ¢ ‘ONSOL IDA rE D P LOD 
UCTS: CO., INC Mie P: ie, New York 38, N. ¥. BArclay 

1 ee 65” WIDE ROLLER EMBOSSING M. rg OR EM 
bossing r, preferably k rain. Address Box No. 1427, care of INpm 
RUBBER W IRLD 

WANTED 00-G.P.M Ls “a A mgr a DRIVEN HORIZO} TAL 
shatt tor cold water at 75 Z 9.000- or 10,000-gal. pre q 
100 P.S.1 st. Must be ir d perth moan d within 500 miles. 4 
Box No. 1428, care of INpb "Ruse k WoRLD 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR SALE: pagel BALED ee — _AND 
trimmings 48 x 20 1 ximately vale ready tor s 
me Suitable floor mats, bath mats, poe te . many other uses. lrices 
1 1k Address Silver pn Tire and Wheel Co., 3301 Jense1 
Houst Texas 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR SALE BRIDGEPORT-NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT AREA 
near Boston Post Road. e story, reinforced concrete and brick factory, over 
10,800 square feet Hig pressure boiler, electricity, gas, and wate 
for the manutactu ubber. has roll rubber mills insta Hes 1. Seve 
t | tor in expansior dre Box No. 1426, care of [Nps 
Rust Wort 

Black White Colors 


CUSTOM RUBBER MILLING 


Preparation of master batches and complete compounds of 
every type to meet your specifications and requirements. 


ABC RUBBER CO. 


Sangamon St., Chicago 8, 
Telephone: Taylor 9-0644 


1451 So. Illinois 








MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies ‘confidentially’ C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. RE 2-9360 








To Your Specification 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State Street Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 











Plastic Synthetics 


Rubber 
Precision Workmanship 


CALENDERING & MIXING 


Rubber & Plastics: Calendering, Mixing, Grinding & 
Pulverizing 


AS YOU WANT IT. QUICK SERVICE 


The Saniseal Mfg. Co. P. O. Box 1315 
New Haven, Conn. Tel. Spruce 7-3437 














Central Street QUALITY MOULDS FOR ALL PURPOSES | South Easton, Mass. 


THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 














PLASTIC 


¢ POLYETHYLENE 


RUBBERS UNCURED COMPOUNDS © SCORCHED STOCKS 
ALL TYPES OF FACTORY WASTE FOR RECLAIMING PURPOSES 


ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
1-23 JABEZ ST. NEWARK 5,N. J. 





e VINYL e STYRENE 
ACETATE e BUTYRATE 
EXTRUSION 
AND moLo\N 
COMPOUND® 
MILLING 











TEL. HUMBOLDT 2-8000 





GRINDING 
PELLETIZING 











RUBBER WORLD 


INDIA 














Seteteeheeee 


January 
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rockton Tool Co. 


Brooklyn Color Works, Inc. . 


Burgess Pigment Co. 


sh, G. F., Associates 


Cabot, Godtrey | Fee Inc 

Front Cover, 
Cambridge Instrument Co., 
Inc 


Carey, Philip, Mfg. Co., The 
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Seles 


‘W., Gener 


Agent, Inc 


Carter Bell Mfg. Co., The 
Cary Chemicals Inc. 
Claremont Waste Mfg. Co 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
547, 549, 
Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co 
tack 


Columbia-Southern Chemical 


Corn. S9 , ‘os 
Columbian Carbon Co 
Insert 511, 
Consolidated Products Co., 


Inc as 
Continental Carbon Co. .. 
CONSULTANTS & ENGI- 
NEERS on 





ABC Rubber Co. ... 550 
\ce Machine & Mould Co., 

Inc eatrigieir tiatetd stay +60) 
\damson United Co. $5 
\etna-Standard Engineering 
Akron Equipment Co., The 543 
Akron Rubber Machinery Co. 549 
Akron Standard Mold Co... 467 
Abert, ha we SOW Mecnsc-c< 549 
\leo Oil & Chemical Corp 464 
\luminum Flake Co. 542 
American Cyanamid Co., 

Caleo Chemical Div. 52° 
American Resinous 

Chemicals Corp. ; 

American Zine Sales Co. 

Ames, B. C., Co. é aerac 

\rcher-Danisls-Midland Co.. 533 

\rgus Chemical Laboratory 472 
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B Castor Oil Co., The 

Barco Manutacturing Co. .. 

Barr Rubber Products Co., 

T ne ee e ee 550 
Barry, B. 3... & Co. 545 
Barry, Lawrence N. 549 
serlow & Schlosser Co. 540, 542 
tinney & Smith Co. 
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Bonwitt, Eric Saas Oe 
Bridgwater Machine Co., 
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mur readers. It is not a part of the advertisers 
‘ontract and INpIA RuppeR WoRLD assumes 
responsibility to advertisers for tts rrectness 
D I =a 
DD P R, Incorporated, Independe Die & S Co. 

A Subsidiary of H. \V ; 5 Sons 
Hardman Co, ... 53¢ Chemical ( in Ar 
Deyton Rubber Co., The 537 dustrial Ovens, Inc rating 

Diamond Alkali Co Injection olders  Supy 
Dow Corning Cor 531 Co 
du Pont de Nemours, E. I., Institution of the Rubber 
& Co., Ine.: Industry md 
Aromatics Section Interstate. Welding Service — 
Grasseli Chemicals 
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Rubber Chemicals Div. Saniseal Mtg. ¢ 
Inside Front Cover x man, -\ Pi 
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E Sharples (¢ miucal 
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Erie Engine & Mfg. Co 528 Skelly Oil ( ; 
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Stan Rubbe Suppl 
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General Atlas Division of 1 Chemical Div | er Ha ( 
Cabot Carbon Co .. 433 sion of U. S. Rubber C ‘ 
General Latex & Chemical Neville Chemical ( $7] 
Corp. fees 532 New Jersey Zine Co., The 44 
General Tire & Rubber Co., New York Ouinine & Chen 
The Se ree 474 ical Works. Inc., The s , Co 
Genseke Brothers i A = SpraRr 
Gidley Research Institute 540 ets 
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cals, Pigments, Metals Di ' k ii 
vision) . ‘ Oakes, } I oul l ’ { U1 AU uw 
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Hale & Kullgren, Inc. 540 aa Paper 
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Harwick Standard Chemical Pequanoc Rubber C A Wade, Levi ¢ 
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the law 


One fundamental law of economics specifies ... for 
a successful operation always be assured adequate sup- 


plies of top-quality raw materials at competitive prices. 


The Sid Richardson Carbon Co. meets the spirit and 


letter of this law for its customers with: 


1. Its own nearby natural resources to 
assure continuous supply 

2. Plant separated into individual units 
to make specification products 

3. Economical to use channel blacks 


For continued success use TEXAS ““E”’ or TEXAS ““M” 


EXAS channel blacks. 


CHANNEL BLACKS 








Std Richardson 


C AR BON C 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 














GEWERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILOING 
ARROK 6, OHIO 








INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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Mr. CLimco 









“CLIMCO LINERS 


separate perfectly 
from 
the stock” 


aw 







iden? 


Stock adhesions at any point in production 
mean time lost and extra expense. You can 
avoid such headaches by using Climco 
Processed liners that can be readily peeled 
from the stock without sticking. 





Climco Processing of your liners assures 
many other profitable advantages: Liner life 
is greatly increased, tackiness of the stock 
is preserved, and gauges are more easily 
maintained. Latitude in compounding is 
enlarged, lint and ravelings are eliminated 
and horizontal storage is facilitated. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. 
Give them a trial in your plant. 


[sa psy I THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
| : : E 5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
| | Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 
| j ILLUSTRATED 
be ee LINER BOOKLET 
ne Tells all about Climco Liners 
— and Linerette and how to get 


better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now, 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 32 Years 








New York City 
53 East 34th St. 
M Hill 5-8388 ; 
— Akron, Ohio 
“sd nie gg Boston, Mass. A. Schulman, Inc., Ltd. 
738 Statler Bldg. : tbex House Minories 
Liberty 2-2717 E. St. Louis, Ill. LONDON E. C. 3, 
14th & Converse ENGLAND 
BRidge 5326 Telephone: Royal 4989 


A. Schulman (USA) GmbH 
Bolco Building 
Hinuberstrasse 18 
HANOVER, GERMANY 
Telephone: 21551 


scrap 
rubber 


crude rubber 


hard 


rubber ae a 
a, “A. Schu an Inc. 


our 25 year 





